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THE  MEDALLION  ON  THE  FRONT  COVER  REPRESENTS  DR.  JOHNSON 
INTRODUCING  GOLDSMITH  TO  NEWBERY 


A  FEW  WORDS  BEFORE  WE  BEGIN 

BY 

A.  EDWARD  NEWTON 

"Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "Oliver  Goldsmith  was  a  man  who, 
whatever  he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  ?nan  could  do."  This, 
indeed,  is  the  sentiment  which  he  subsequently  translated  into  Latin 
for  the  famous  epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  which,  trans- 
lated back  into  English,  comes  out  as:  "He  left  scarcely  any  style 
of  writing  untouched  and  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn." 
I  have  always  thought  that  had  Goldsmith  chosen  to  add  the 
autobiographical  form  of  literary  composition  to  the  many  which 
he  so  conspicuously  adorned  he  might  perhaps  have  taken  a  thought 
out  of  the  eccentric  John  Dunton's  book,  and  chosen  for  title  "The  Life 
and  Frailties  of  Oliver  Goldsmith."  And  should  one,  today,  set 
oneself  the  delightful  task  of  editing  such  a  volume,  one  ivould,  lam 
sure,  set  upon  his  title-page  another  of  Dr.  Johnson's  well-known 
remarks,  "Sir,  let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered,  he  was  a  very  great 
man." 

In  all  the  realm  of  English  literature  there  are  few  names  greater 
than  that  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  certainly  there  is  not  a  man — 
unless  it  be  Charles  Lamb — of  whom  we  think  with  more  affection 
than  of  the  author  of  The  Deserted  Village,  The  Vicar  of 
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Wakefield  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  And  when  we  think 
of  the  poet j  the  novelist  and  the  dramatist,  we  should  also  remember 
that  he  was  a  delightful  essayist  and  biographer,  and  in  some  sense 
a  historian.  Well,  indeed,  might  Johnson  say,  Nullum  quod 

TETIGIT  NON  ORNAVIT. 

One  may  be  a  confirmed  Johnsonian  and  an  ardent  Boswellian — 
I  am  both — and  yet  be  an  excellent  Goldsmithian,  too.  One  may,  I 
say,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  difficult:  most  men  who  delight  in  the 
great  Lexicographer  and  his  satellite  seem  to  feel  that  Goldsmith's 
attainments  and  character  are  summed  up  in  Garrick's  silly  coup- 
let  (I  have  it,  in  the  actor's  hand): 

"Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll." 

The  exigencies  of  rhyme  are  frequently  responsible  for  a  sad  lack 
in  sense.  Now  the  fact  is,  "deny  it  who  can,"  that  far  from  talking 
like  poor  Poll,  the  very  best  things  in  that  best  of  all  books,  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson,  were  said  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  neither  Johnson  nor  Bo  swell  fully 
appreciated  him,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Johnson  was 
English,  Bosivell  was  Scotch,  and  Goldsmith  was  Irish — in  other 
words,  he  was  a  wit,  and  we  seldom  stop  to  think  that  the  greatest 
English  wits  are  invariably  Irish,  as  will  be  seen  upon  reflection. 
What  Johnson  thought  was  vanity  in  Goldsmith,  and  Bosivell 
conceit,  was  wit — wit  too  subtle  for  either  the  Englishman  or  the 
Scotchman  to  understand.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  merely 
animated  prejudices:  they  do  not  seek  to  understand  one  another: 
they  merely  look  down  upon  one  another. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story,  new  to  me,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  to  my 
readers.  An  Englishman  in  Scotland  went  into  a  butcher  shop  and 
asked  for  a  sheepshead.  "Sandy,"  cried  the  butcher  to  his  assistant 
in  a  back  room,  "bring  me  a  sheepshead."  "Mind you,  an  English 
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sheep  shead,"  explained  the  Englishman.  "Sandy,"  cried  the  butcher, 
"take  the  brains  out  of  it."  Now,  there  you  have  it.  Dr.  Johnson's 
opinions  of  the  Scotch  are  a  matter  of  record,  and  to  this  day  the 
English  opinion  of  the  Irish  and  the  Irish  opinion  of  the  English 
is  not  fit  to  print.  Yet  on  the  subtle,  delicate  humorist — an  Irish- 
man— these  two  great  men — for  Johnson  and  Bosivell  are  no  less 
- — did  not  hesitate  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  at  times  heavily. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  Johnson  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  Goldsmith.  If  he  "tossed  and  gored"  him  whenever  he  was  pres- 
ent, he  was  unswerving  in  his  admiration  for  his  genius  when  he 
was  absent.  When  the  question  arose  as  to  who  should  write  his 
(Johnson's)  life,  he  said  Goldsmith  would  do  it  best  (this  was 
enough  to  seriously  disturb  Bosivell,  who  had  already  made  tip  his 
mind  to  become  his  biographer);  and  when,  in  conversation,  some- 
one spoke  slightingly  of  Goldsmith 's  literary  style,  Johnson  imme- 
diately came  to  his  defence  with:  "Is  there  a  man  now  living  who 
can  pen  an  essay  with  stick  ease  and  elegance  as  he?"  I  never  quite 
know  what  the  critics  mean  when  they  use  the  word  "nervous"  to 
describe  a  man's  literary  style,  but  when  I  am  told  that  a  man 
writes  with  ease  and  elegance,  I  understand;  and  I  can  think  of 
no  one  to  whom  these  words  more  fully  apply  than  they  do  to  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Have  I  over-labored  the  point1.  Perhaps  I  have,  but  my  friend 
Mr.  Elkins  has  asked  me  to  write  a  few  lines  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Catalogue  of  his  famous  Goldsmith  Collection,  and,  glad 
to  comply  with  his  request,  I  had  to  say  something.  Mr.  Elkins  is 
fortunate  in  his  selection  of  Mr.  Temple  Scott  to  rewrite  the  well- 
known  life  and  re-appraise  the  well-known  books.  He  has  produced 
a  very  remarkable  book,  as  anyone  who  turns  its  pages  tvill  imme- 
diately discover.  Bibliographies  are  too  frequently  dull  and 
unreadable:  we  pick  them  up  to  ascertain  a  fact  or  verify  a  point, 
and  promptly  put  them  down  again.  But  this  book  is  tnore  than  a 
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bibliography:  it  is  a  biography  as  well,  and  the  biography  of  a  man 
whose  very  weaknesses  endear  him  to  us.  And  if  it  is  not  perhaps 
entirely  complete  as  a  bibliography,  it  contains  a  full  description 
of  the  books  in  a  Goldsmith  collection  which  is  unexcelled,  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad.  Mr.  Elkins'  recent  purchase  of  the  so-called 
Newbety  Papers  has  enabled  Mr.  Scott  to  clear  up  many  interesting 
points  about  which  we  have  heretofore  been  in  the  twilight — if  not 
in  the  dark.  The  work,  too,  is  given  an  additional  interest  by  having 
for  its  frontispiece  a  little  known,  but  obviously  valuable  portrait 
of  Goldsmith,  from  the  brush  of  Benjamin  West  who,  although  he 
was  born  near  Philadelphia,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

I  was  lunching  one  day,  some  years  ago,  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese 
with  Walter  George  Bell,  the  eminent  London  antiquarian.  "Is 
there  anything  particular  in  London  that  I  can  show  you7. — any- 
thing that  you  have  not  already  seen1."  my  host  remarked.  A  wide 
choice  was  offered  me.  "Yes,"  I  replied  after  a  moment's  pause,  "I 
should  like  to  see  Oliver  Goldsmith's  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
especially  the  room  in  which  he  died,  described  in  your  fascinating 
book,  More  About  Unknown  London."  "That  will  be  dif- 
ficult, but  not,  I  think,  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Bell,  "I  know  the 
present  occupant,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fox,  very  well.  Let  us  look  him 
up."  At  his  office  we  were  told  that  Mr.  Fox  was  trying  a  case 
.  .  a  boy  dispatched  to  find  him  and  borrow  the  key  presently 
returned  with  something  resembling  a  small  blunt  battleaxe.  With 
this  implement  in  hand,  we  made  our  way  to  Brick  Court, — a 
London  County  Council  plaque  set  high  in  the  external  wall  marks 
the  premises.  We  climbed  the  oaken  stair,  the  treads  of  which  had 
been  worn  into  shallow  troughs  by  the  feet  of  many  generations  of 
occupants,  unlocked  the  door,  and  entered  with  a  feeling  of  reverence. 
When  Goldsmith  moved  into  Brick  Court  in  1768,  his  affairs 
were — for  him— flourishing,  and  he  had  purchased  a  life  lease  of 
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the  chambers.  There  were  three  rooms:  one  an  amply  proportioned 
sitting-room  with  three  large  windows  overlooking  Essex  Court; 
a  smaller  room,  which  tradition  says  is  the  room  in  which  he  wrote, 
overlooking  Brick  Court,  and  a  tiny  interior  chamber,  hardly  more 
than  a  large  closet,  with  two  doors  and  no  window:  and  it  was  in 
this  room  that  the  great  man  died.  It  is  now  full  to  overflowing 
with  books,  as  indeed  Goldy  would  have  had  it:  and  it  is  crowded 
with  memories. 

It  is  what  one  feels  rather  than  sees  that  is  the  joy  of  such  a  visit 
as  ours.  Familiarity  with  the  details  of  Goldsmith's  life,  and 
Johnson's  and  Boswell's  and  Garrick's,  help  enormously.  Does  my 
reader  remember  that  Blackstone  lived  in  the  chambers  just  under 
Goldsmith's,  and  was  frequently  disturbed  in  his  legal  studies  by 
the  high  jinks  of  Goldy  and  his  friends?  This  anecdote  of  Blackstone 
is  all  the  law  I  know  [I  know  lawyers  who  know  less).  And  I  remem- 
bered the  little  girl  who  came  to  the  door  to  borrow  a  chamberpot  full 
of  coals  for  her  mother — and  got  them  too.  I  thought  of  the  dying  poet 
and  recalled  the  insistence  with  which  to  the  last  he  took  Dr.  James's 
Powders — the  then  fashionable  remedy  [Horace  Walpole  said  he 
would  take  them  if  the  house  were  on  fire) — and  of  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Turton,  his  physician,  "Is  your  mind  at  ease7."  and  of  the 
patient's  melancholy  reply,  "No,  it  is  not:"  these  were  his  last  words. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774,  having  lived  forty-five  years  and 
five  months. 

It  was  midnight  a  few  days  later,  when  down  the  stairs  a  small 
group  of  men  carried  the  coffin  and,  reaching  the  ground,  raised  it 
to  thei  r  shoulders  and  trudged  with  it  to  a  grave  which  had  been  dug 
a  little  distance  north  of  the  Temple  Church.  The  interment  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  Abbey  but  for  the  poet's  debts:  it  was  feared 
by  his  friends  that  an  effort  ?night  be  ?nade  to  sei-^e  the  body.  We 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Filby,  Goldy's  tailor,  who  lived  hard  by  in 
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Water  Lane,  would  have  lent  his  countenance  to  anything  so  dis- 
graceful. Had  he  not  furnished  the  poet  with  his  bloom-colored 
breeches,  his  name  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten.  Who  would 
not  gladly  exchange  a  -pair  of  unmentionables  for  immortality7. 
"Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before2."  exclaimed  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he 
heard  that  his  friend's  debts  amounted  to  two  thousand  pounds:  the 
idea  pleased  him:  to  be  able  to  owe  two  thousand  pounds  was  the 
next  best  thing  to  having  it. 

Goldsmith' s  grave  was  unmarked  for  years:  it  was  not,  indeed, 
until  i8;  6  that  a  stone  was  placed,  and  by  that  time  the  exact 
site  of  interment  had  been  lost, — but  what  difference  does  it  make1. 
Somewhere,  in  the  shadow  or  in  the  sun, — it  now  matters  not, — 
near  the  stone  on  which  is  the  inscription  "Here  Lies  Oliver 
Goldsmith,"  his  mortal  part  was  buried;  but  his  immortal  part 
— his  writings — so  easy,  so  elegant,  so  witty — these  remain  to  tell 
us  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  for  these  we  love  him,  as  has 
been  said  of  a  greater  man,  "this  side  idolatry." 
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PREFACE 

When  Mr.  Elkins  discussed  with  me  the  form  of  a 
catalogue  of  his  Goldsmith  Collection,  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  did  not  want  a  mere  list  of  titles,  even  with  all 
the  items  elaborately  annotated.  That,  he  said,  was  neither 
inviting  nor  exciting.  He  wanted  a  book  which  he  could 
read  with  enjoyment  as  well  as  refer  to  for  information. 

After  wandering  for  forty  years  in  the  deserts  of  bibliog- 
raphy, the  suggestion  in  this  novel  yet  proper  request 
opened  my  eyes,  and  I  seemed  to  glimpse  a  Promised  Land 
on  the  far  distant  horizon.  The  vision  appeared  so  pleasant 
to  my  sight  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  undertake  the 
journey,  spy  out  the  place  if  only  for  a  brief  space  of  time, 
and  report  a  little  of  what  I  saw  there.  This  book  may,  in 
a  sense,  be  taken  as  the  report  of  my  visit  to  this  promised 
land  of  bibliography,  which  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest 
experiences  of  my  life.  I  have  brought  back  no  grapes  of 
Eshcol  as  proof  of  the  country's  fertility,  but  I  can  assure 
my  readers  that  it  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
offering  the  most  alluring  inducements  as  an  abiding-place 
for  book-lovers.  I  am  of  the  sincere  belief  that  when  more 
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experienced  travelers  than  I  visit  this  land,  they  will 
justify  me  in  my  report.  I  cherish  the  hope  that  I  may 
revisit  it  some  day  with  more  fulfilling  results. 

I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  entertain  this  hope  be- 
cause of  the  high  compliment  paid  me  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Newton 
in  writing  his  Introduction  to  this  essay  of  my  adventure. 
In  this  he  has  not  only  earned  my  grateful  thanks,  but  has 
placed  me  under  a  deep  obligation.  My  thanks  are  here 
sincerely  recorded;  but  I  shall,  I  am  sure,  best  discharge  my 
obligation  by  a  worthier  accomplishment. 

For  permission  to  reproduce  the  portrait  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  by  Benjamin  West,  which  here  serves  as  the 
frontispiece,  I  tender  my  thanks  to  Mrs.  Wharton  Sinkler 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  owner  of  the  original  painting.  I 
believe  this  is  the  first  reproduction  made  of  this  most 
interesting  portrait. 

I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  express  my  obligations 
and  thanks  to  Mr.  Jerome  Kern  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  for  his 
kindness  in  placing  at  my  disposal,  for  examination  and 
comparison,  the  rare  copies  of  Goldsmith's  books,  which 
are  among  the  many  treasures  in  his  fascinating  library. 

And  I  desire  to  acknowledge  gratefully  my  large  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Iolo  A.  Williams's  "Seven  XVIIIth 
Century  Bibliographies." 

The  bibliographical  descriptions  comprised  in  this  cata- 
logue refer  to  the  first  editions  of  Goldsmith's  books, 
except  where  other  editions  have  been  indicated.  The 
reproductions  of  the  title-pages,  frontispieces  and  manu- 
scripts have  all  been  made  from  the  originals  in  the  Elkins' 
Collection,  with  the  exception  of  two  manuscripts,  which 
have  been  made  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  A.  E.  Newton. 
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Bibliographical  surveys  are  proverbially  imperfect,  and 
this  of  Goldsmith's  books  will  doubtless  be  found  want- 
ing in  many  details.  I  offer  no  apology  or  excuse  for  such 
imperfections;  but  I  do  beg  for  kind  consideration. 

Temple  Scott 

New  York,  October,  1928 


XIX 


INTRODUCTION 


The  scope  of  this  compilation  is  bibliographical 
primarily  and  biographical  secondarily;  it  will  not, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  what  has  been  called  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Such  a  narrative  would,  properly,  call 
for  judgments  on  his  character  and  conduct,  viewing  the 
man  as  a  member  of  a  social  community.  It  would  pass 
sentence  on  his  morals,  dealing  with  him  as  a  human  being 
in  relation  with  his  fellow-beings.  It  would  stress  his 
virtues,  but  it  would  stress  his  vices  also,  for  the  purpose 
of  biography  is  pedagogic  rather  than  aesthetic.  It  would 
praise,  but  it  would  also  blame. 

All  this  is  quite  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  which 
is,  after  all,  only  a  catalogue,  a  book  about  books — their 
physical  make-up  and  the  story  of  their  birth.  But  it  has 
been  thought  that  it  might  add  interest  as  well  as  novelty 
of  treatment,  if  the  story  of  the  birth  of  these  books  were 
told  so  as  to  present  them  as  the  real  events  in  the  life  of 
their  creator;  to  set  them,  as  it  were,  against  a  lacework 
background  of  his  memoirs,  so  that  they  should  stand  out 


and  speak  for  the  man  who  has  made  this  catalogue  desir- 
able. It  is  for  this  end  only  that  a  life-story  has  been  here 
interwoven  among  the  bibliographical  formulas  which,  in 
themselves,  are  but  the  mere  symbols  of  living  facts. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  treatment  will  impart  to  the  study  of 
this  bibliography  some  of  the  romance  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Goldsmith  adventures,  and  tend  to  vivify  the  dead  stuff 
of  a  catalogue  with  a  whiff,  at  any  rate,  of  the  breath  of  the 
poet  himself.  It  may  be  also  that  the  reader  of  this  catalogue 
will  thus  be  drawn  to  that  study  of  Goldsmith's  writings 
and  that  bibliophile's  appreciation  of  interesting  copies, 
which  will  lead  him  to  accept  them  as  the  best  part  of  the 
man — that  part  of  him,  indeed,  in  which  we,  as  posterity, 
should  now  alone  be  concerned. 

Goldsmith,  wrote  Macaulay,  in  his  feeble  sketch  of  the 
poet's  life,  was  fortunate  in  his  biographers.  Why  fortun- 
ate? Was  Goldsmith  not  deserving  of  the  treatment  he 
received  at  the  hands  of  Percy,  Prior  and  Forster?  One  would 
have  better  understood  the  remark  if  it  had  been  made  of 
Macaulay  himself  (for  he,  indeed,  was  fortunate  in  his  biog- 
rapher); but  the  writer  who  could  treat  Goldsmith  and  his 
life  in  any  spirit  other  than  that  of  sympathy  and  generous 
understanding,  has  no  business  to  take  upon  himself  to  tell 
the  tale.  It  is,  rather,  the  biographers  who  were  fortunate, 
in  that  they  were  so  advantaged  by  nature  and  education 
as  to  choose  to  do  this  man  honor,  and  to  depict  the  very 
human  traits  of  his  pleasure-loving  disposition  and  tender 
heart  with  large  understanding.  They  were  fortunate  also 
in  that  their  devotion  brought  them  into  intimate  com- 
panionship with  Oliver  Goldsmith  whereby  they  fulfilled 
themselves,  and  were  thus  the  better  for  the  experience. 


That  is  the  finest  test  of  any  man's  life  and  work,  that  an 
association  with  them  is  an  enhancement. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  Macaulay  was  thinking  of 
Goldsmith  the  card-player  and  the  boon  companion  of 
idlers  and  flaneurs,  of  the  self-indulgent  spendthrift  who 
died  under  a  heavy  burden  of  debts.  If  so,  that  will  explain 
in  part  why  it  is  that  Macaulay's  essay  has  long  since  been 
relegated  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  misadventures  in 
letters.  If  we  turn  from  Macaulay's  sketch  to  Leslie  Stephen's 
summary,  we  are  little  better  enlightened;  for  there  we 
have  a  cold,  judicial  digest  of  the  case  for  and  against 
Goldsmith,  the  language  of  which  has  been  so  laboriously 
strained  through  the  muslin  of  the  proprieties,  that  we  are 
left  wondering  if  this  poor  devil  of  an  Irishman  were 
worth  writing  about  at  all.  It  would  have  bettered  both 
these  demi-biographers,  and  it  would  have  added  to  their 
posthumous  reputations,  had  they  been  to  Goldsmith's 
virtues  very  kind,  and  to  his  faults  a  little  blind,  for,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  "he  was  a  very  great  man." 

But  Goldsmith,  in  truth,  needs  no  biographer.  He  is  his 
own  best  self-re vealer,  and  what  he  had  to  tell  us  should 
suffice  for  all  times  and  all  peoples.  The  few  events  of  his 
life,  chequered  as  that  was  with  varied  trials  and  snatched 
joys,  may  be  read,  if  need  be,  with  both  pleasure  and  profit, 
in  the  able  and  sympathetic  account  of  them  by  John 
Forster,  or  in  that  excellently  urbane  summary  by  Austin 
Dobson  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  "Cambridge  History 
of  English  Literature."  Or,  if  one  desire  to  disport  oneself 
in  the  company  of  an  Irishman  writing  of  one  of  Ireland's 
greatest  geniuses,  one  can  have  a  rollicking  time  of  it  with 
Frankfort  Moore's  "Oliver  Goldsmith,"  especially  if  one 


have  also  a  hearty  and  healthy  dislike  against  a  Scotchman 
named  James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck. 

But  Goldsmith's  books  are  the  man  himself — they  tell 
the  real  tale  of  the  real  man,  and  the  only  tale  worth  the 
telling.  And  he  has  told  that  tale  in  such  fashion  as  makes 
music  in  our  hearts,  and  fills  the  corridors  of  memory  with 
unforgettable  pictures.  His  tongue  may  have  been  tied  in 
the  presence  of  a  Samuel  Johnson  or  Edmund  Burke,  but 
alone  in  his  room,  the  feathers  of  his  pens  became  angels' 
wings  and  bore  him  to  those  pleasant  places  where  his 
imagination  empowered  him  with  magical  eloquence. 
Here  in  this  library  are  the  printed  records  of  this  elo- 
quence. Let  us  attempt  to  set  them  against  the  background 
of  the  circumstances  which  brought  them  into  being. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

BIBLIOGRAPHICALLY  AND  BIOGRAPHICALLY  CONSIDERED 

Oliver  goldsmith  was  born  in  the  little  Irish  village 
of  Pallas  or  Pallasmore,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
on  the  tenth  of  November  in  the  year  172.8.  He  was 
the  second  son  and  the  fifth  child  of  a  poor  country  parson 
who,  with  an  easy-going  and  tender-hearted  disposition 
permitted  the  lad  to  follow  a  shiftless  life  from  boyhood 
almost  to  manhood.  When  he  came  to  manhood,  therefore, 
he  led  himself  the  same  life  until  sheer  necessity  drove  him 
to  call  on  his  genius  for  help.  A  dame  taught  him  his  letters 
and,  according  to  her  story,  found  him  a  dull,  stupid  child. 
Then  a  crusted  veteran  of  Queen  Anne's  wars,  acting  as  a 
Dominie  in  his  retired  leisure, initiated  him  into  the  myster- 
ies of  the  Latin  language.  If  we  would  know  more  of  this 
Latinist  who  could  render  Virgil's  Georgks  into  mellifluous 
Erse,  and  also  make  truants  tremble  at  the  boding  disasters 
in  his  morning  face,  we  may  read  of  Thomas  Byrne  in  The 
Deserted  Village.  But  every  schoolboy  knows  him  who  has 
read  of  Sweet  Auburn,  though  not  with  that  insight  of 
the  heart's  understanding  which  young  Oliver  attained. 


For  he  was  privileged  to  listen  to  this  man's  wonderful 
tales  of  "the  good  people"  he  had  personally  met — the 
fairies  and  kelpies  and  leprechauns  of  the  glades  and  glens 
of  Ireland's  woody  places.  It  was  the  recital  of  these  ex- 
periences which  diverted  and  enchanted  the  lad's  mind  and 
kept  the  schoolmaster's  memory  green  for  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  And  if  we  would  know  of  the  home  and  the 
place  where  Oliver  was  born  and  lived  as  a  boy,  of  the 
country  he  rambled  about  as  a  youth,  of  the  people  he  lived 
amongst,  and  the  ways  of  their  daily  rounds,  we  may  also 
read  of  these  in  that  poem.  There  all  these  will  be  found  even 
as  Goldsmith  found  them,  and  as  he  tells  of  them  they  are 
as  living  to  us  as  they  were  to  him  when  he  was  one  of  them. 

At  an  early  age  Oliver  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  attack 
of  confluent  small-pox.  When  he  recovered,  a  change  must 
have  happened  in  him,  for  we  learn  that  at  the  new  school 
at  Elphin  to  which  he  was  then  sent,  he  was  considered  to 
be  a  clever  lad.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  his  clever- 
ness showed  itself  as  quick  wit  rather  than  as  scholarship 
or  aptitude  for  study.  With  his  now  pock-marked  face  and 
his  natural  ungainly  figure,  he  was  little  likely  to  draw 
admiring  attention  unless  he  surprised  by  the  unexpected. 
At  any  rate,  he  must  have  been  thought  deserving  of  en- 
couragement for  the  relatives  to  come  forward  and  assist 
his  parents  to  give  the  boy  the  schooling  his  budding 
talents  warranted.  With  their  financial  help  then  he  was 
sent  to  Athlone,  a  town  near  Ballymahon,  where  the 
Goldsmiths  now  lived,  and  here  for  two  years  Oliver 
imbibed  such  an  education  as  the  town  had  to  offer  and  as 
he  was  inclined  to  receive. 

From  Athlone  he  was  sent  to  Edgeworthstown,  where 
one  Patrick  Hughes  took  him  in  hand  for  three  years.  At 


the  end  of  that  period  his  schooldays  were  over,  for  the  boy 
had  grown  up  to  be  a  young  man.  The  kind  of  young  man 
he  had  developed  into  may  be  gathered  from  the  adventure 
which  befell  him  on  his  way  back  to  Edgeworthstown  for 
his  final  term  at  the  school,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
comported  himself  under  the  circumstances.  On  this  jolly 
journey  Oliver  had  a  Rocinante  beneath  him,  a  guinea  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  light  heart  in  his  breast.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  find  himself  by 
nightfall  in  the  streets  of  Ardagh,  several  miles  out  of  his 
way.  In  nowise  disturbed  in  his  mind — for  had  he  not  a 
golden  guinea  in  his  purse? — he  put  on  the  air  of  a  gay  trav- 
eling gentleman,  and  asked  to  be  shown  the  best  house  in 
the  town  in  which  he  could  lodge  for  the  night.  The  wag 
whom  he  questioned  had  but  to  look  at  Goldsmith  to 
know  at  once  that  here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  fun 
not  to  be  missed.  Since  Goldsmith  had  asked  to  be  taken 
to  "the  best  house,"  he  took  him  to  the  mansion  of  Squire 
Featherstone,and  pointed  it  out  as  being  the  best  in  Ardagh, 
as  indeed  it  was.  Goldsmith,  with  an  even  more  lordly 
assumption  of  the  gentleman,  went  at  once  up  to  it,  and 
ordering  a  servant  standing  by  to  take  his  bare-boned  racer 
to  the  stables,  knocked  at  the  door  and  demanded  a  night's 
lodging  and  a  dinner.  The  Squire,  grasping  the  situation, 
entered  into  the  fun  it  promised,  and  played  the  part  of  land- 
lord as  if  to  the  manner  born.  At  dinner,  the  traveler  good- 
naturedly  invited  not  only  the  supposed  landlord,  but  the 
supposed  landlady  and  their  charming  daughter  to  partake 
of  the  meal  with  him,  and  under  the  mellowing  influence 
of  the  well-cooked  dishes,  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine.  Before 
retiring  for  the  night,  he  stipulated  for  a  hot  cake  for 
breakfast,  and  went  to  sleep  in  a  bed  the  like  of  which  he 


had  never  in  his  life  found  so  comforting  and  reposeful. 
When,  next  morning,  he  came  to  pay  for  the  hospitality  he 
had  so  heartily  enjoyed  with  the  guinea  he  had  so  recklessly 
ventured,  he  received  a  reception,  the  laughter  of  which 
echoed  in  his  memory  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Many  years 
afterwards  that  laughter  reverberated  from  the  roof  of 
Colman's  theatre  in  London,  when  that  night's  adventure 
was  retold  and  replayed  as  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and 
Tony  Lumpkin  enacted  on  the  stage  the  part  Cornelius 
Kelly  had  taken  in  that  street  in  Ardagh. 

The  last  term  at  the  Edgeworthstown  school  ended,  the 
time  had  come  for  Oliver  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  and  his  brother  Henry, 
and  go  to  college.  But,  alas,  the  means  for  entering  on  this 
new  adventure  were  not  now  as  they  were  when  brother 
Henry  had  undertaken  it.  Father  Goldsmith  had,  by  this 
time,  mortgaged  his  future  savings  for  many  years  to  come 
to  provide  a  dowry  for  his  daughter  Catherine,  who  had 
married  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  neighbor.  He  wished  to 
show  his  brother-in-law  Hodson  that  his  daughter  was  no 
"penniless  lass"  with  only  a  "lang  pedigree"  to  her  name,  and 
so  poor  Oliver  had  to  pay  for  his  father's  foolish  pride  with 
painful  and  even  servile  drudgery.  He  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  as  a  sizar,  which  meant  that  he  would  have  to 
work  his  way  through  it  by  washing  dishes  and  scrubbing 
floors,  and  doing  other  menial  services  of  a  like  character. 
Though  he  put  the  best  of  faces  on  his  straitened  condition, 
he  was  often  hard  put  to  it  to  make  both  ends  meet.  When 
they  did  meet  he  was  squeezed  between  them  to  the  point 
of  suffering.  A  beneficent  Uncle  Contarine,  a  brother  of  his 
mother's,  must  have  thought  highly  of  his  nephew,  judg- 
ing from  his  oft-repeated  assistance  of  money,  helped  him 


out  occasionally;  but  even  then  the  young  man  frequently 
found  himself  soout-at-elbows  that  he  was  moved  toscrape 
a  crown  or  two,  now  and  then,  by  writing  ballads  for  the 
street  singers.  He  would  then  snatch  a  pardonable  pleasure 
by  stealing  out  o'nights  and  listening  to  his  verses  being 
sung  aloud  on  the  pavements. 

But  want  was  not  his  only  experience  of  pain  during 
those  days  of  a  scholar's  apprenticeship  to  learning.  His 
fellow-collegians  mocked  at  him  as  a  country  clown,  and 
his  tutor  slimed  him  with  the  savage  foulness  of  his  speech. 
Well  might  he  condemn  conditions  when  he  came  to 
review  the  present  state  of  polite  learning  in  Europe,which 
called  upon  men  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  at  the  same  time  forced  them  to  be  treated  as  slaves,  as 
"at  once  studying  freedom  and  practising  servitude." 

His  sister  left  a  record  of  the  tutor's  behavior  towards  her 
brother,  which  requires  no  comment.  This  tutor — Theaker 
Wilder  was  his  name — ominous  sounding  name  which 
Dickens  should  have  appropriated  for  the  tyrant  of  Dothe- 
boys  Hall — would  treat  him,  she  wrote,"with  unremitting 
cruelty;  especially  at  the  quarterly  examinations,  when  he 
would  insult  him  before  his  fellow-students  by  sarcastic 
taunts  and  ironical  applauses  of  the  severest  malignity." 
Once,  but  only  once,  Goldsmith  distinguished  himself  at 
college  by  his  talents — he  won  an  exhibition.  Its  value,  it 
is  true,  was  not  very  large — only  thirty  shillings — but  it 
was  enough  to  transport  Goldsmith  with  visions  of  a  feast. 
To  desire,  and  to  have  even  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  means 
by  which  to  satisfy  that  desire,  were  for  Goldsmith  suffi- 
cient warranty  for  realizing  that  desire.  A  good  supper  was, 
therefore,  prepared  in  his  college  rooms,  to  which,  of  course, 
Goldsmith  invited  his  friends  of  the  outside  world,  those 


frequenters  of  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  whose  company  he 
had  found  a  livelier  freedom  than  had  been  vouchsafed  him 
by  his  college  companions.  And,  of  course,  they  all  came,  for 
the  poor,  when  Fortune  smiles,  must  make  merry  over  the 
event  with  the  poor,  and  to  a  man  of  Goldsmith's  social 
nature,  the  more  the  merrier.  The  sounds  of  their  thirty- 
shillings'  worth  of  revelry  were  heard  afar  off,  as  far  even 
as  the  tutorical  precincts,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
revelers  heard  the  stamps  of  Theaker  Wilder's  heavy  feet. 
He  entered  on  the  banqueting  scene  flaming  fire  and  breath- 
ing vengeance.  He  seized  Goldsmith  by  the  collar  and  gave 
him  a  dreadful  beating  with  his  cane,  the  while  the  guests 
rushed  in  trepidation  from  the  place. 

The  next  day  Goldsmith  had  shaken  the  dust  of  the 
house  of  learning  from  out  his  skirts,  hell-bent  for  America. 
He  sold  what  possessions  he  had — books  and  some  clothes 
he  could  spare — and  with  the  proceeds,  a  few  golden  sover- 
eigns, jingling  in  his  pockets,  made  a  farewell  round  of  visits 
among  his  acquaintances  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey.  But 
Fate  had  destined  him  for  other  voyages.  He  did  not  go 
very  far,  for  by  the  time  he  had  said  his  good-byes,  his  golden 
sovereigns  had  sublimated  themselves  with  the  help  of 
Goldsmith's  generous  alchemy  into  a  single  silver  shilling. 
It  was  not  long  ere  he  learned  that  a  handful  of  peas  could 
be  "the  most  delicious  meal  of  his  lifetime."  But  needs  must 
when  the  devil  drives,  and  westward  he  tramped  until  he 
came  to  Lissoy,  and  then  he  went  no  further  westward.  His 
father  had  been  dead  some  time,  and  his  mother  had  little  to 
help  him  with;  so  to  brother  Henry  he  went,  the  man  he 
loved  best  in  the  world,  as  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
many  years  afterwards  in  that  beautiful  dedication  to  him 
of  The  Deserted  Village.  Henry  was  kind  and  brotherly  affec- 
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donate,  and  persuaded  him  to  forget  the  unpleasant  Wilder 
incident  and  go  back  to  hisstudies.  Goldsmith  took  the  good 
counsel  to  heart,  and  a  reconciliation  having  been  patched  up 
with  the  tutor,  and  ever-ready  Uncle  Contarine  again  com- 
ing forward  with  the  necessary  purse,  he  returned  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  a  little  wiser  than  when  he  left  it.  If  the 
fatted  calf  were  not  killed  for  this  prodigal's  home-coming 
to  his  Alma  Mater,  he  received,  at  any  rate,  a  sufficient 
welcometoreconcilehimtoabide  thereuntil  he  hadobtained 
his  degree, which  he  did  in  good  time.  When  he  left  the 
place  finally,  he  left  behind  him  his  name  scratched  on  a 
window-pane  in  hisroom.  Thepieceof  glassis  now  treasured 
in  the  archives  of  Trinity  College  as  one  of  its  most  precious 
possessions.  He  left  a  riper  man,  but  not  altogether  a  wiser 
than  when  he  entered  it.  Wisdom  he  was  to  learn  from  the 
world,  and  it  proved  no  more  considerate  a  tutor  than  had 
been  he  of  the  college. 

He  went  home,  and  this  time  to  Ballymahon.  He  went, 
it  may  be,  "amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned 
skill,"  but  certainly  to  be  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and 
anxious  consideration  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  him 
for  the  future.  Family  conclaves  of  serious  discussions  were 
held  until  a  decision  had  been  arrived  at.  Being  the  son  of 
a  clergyman,  with  a  scholar's  attainments,  it  was  thought 
that  he  could  not  do  better  than  take  up  his  father's  pro- 
fession. That  is  what  he  was  advised  to  do  by  his  mother, 
his  brother  and  his  uncle.  It  sounded  reasonable  enough  to 
them,  but  it  was  the  height  of  folly  to  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
To  their  surprise  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  "To  be  obliged  to 
wear  a  long  wig  when  I  liked  a  short  one,  or  a  black  coat 
when  I  generally  dressed  in  brown,  I  thought  such  a  restraint 
upon  my  liberty  that  I  absolutely  rejected  the  proposal."  It 
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is  not  recorded  that  he  actually  spoke  these  words  to  his 
relatives,  but  that's  what  he  tells  us  the  "Man  in  Black"  said 
when  a  similar  proposal  was  made  to  that  gentleman;  and 
Goldsmith,  when  he  writes  like  that  is  telling  us  what, 
certainly,  he  felt,  if  not  what  he  did.  Still,  life  is  not  exactly 
like  fiction,  and  Goldsmith  in  actual  fact  gave  the  advice 
a  second  consideration.  He  reflected  on  how  much  he  was 
indebted  to  his  kind-hearted  Uncle  Contarine,  and  rather 
than  hurt  the  feelings  of  that  dear  man,  he  consented  to 
make  the  trial. 

But  young  Goldsmith  took  his  own  way  at  preparing 
himself  for  this  trial,  and  it  was  not  the  way  to  come  out 
of  the  test  with  flying  colors.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
would  be  of  age  to  apply,  and  he  spent  that  time  lounging 
and  idling  and  lazying  like  the  dear  Irish  lad  he  was.  He 
joined  a  club  of  the  lovers  of  the  convivial,  and  made  the 
rafters  of  the  ale-house  at  Ballymahon  ring  again  with  his 
merry  singing  and  dancing.  For  he  could  play  on  the  flute 
and  sing  a  ballad  with  the  best  of  them,  and  he  could  dance 
a  jig  or  step  a  minuet  with  anabandonthat  was  most  catching. 
So  he  did  all  these  things  and,  probably  many  other  similar 
things  that  satisfied  his  hungry  heart  for  companionship, 
and  harmonized  with  the  vagabond  spirit  that  made  friends 
with  whomsoever  it  met.  He  would  go  out  hunting  with 
his  cousin  Bob  Bryanton,  or  he  would  fish  the  streams  with 
him.  HewouldstoptolistentothestrangemusicofCarolan, 
the  harpist.  He  took  long  walks  round  the  countryside  and 
made  friends  with  the  birds  and  the  beasties  and  the  mur- 
muring brooks.  All  these  divagations,though  they  brought 
him  not  a  step  nearer  the  consummation  his  uncle  devoutly 
wished  for,  did  bring  him  to  the  time  of  trial  for  it.  And 
when  three  years  of  these  careless  rapturings  had  passed,  he 
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donned  his  best  scarlet  breeches  and  made  his  way  to  the 
house  of  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  to  be  called  to  the  service  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  reverend  bishop  was  not  long 
in  deciding  that  this  scarlet-legged  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders  would  be  no  great  shaker  in  the  house  of  prayer.  So 
Oliver  streaked  his  red  legs  back  to  Ballymahon,  where  he 
met  his  long-suffering  relations  staring  at  him  in  wide-eyed 
amazement. 

Oh,  but  he  was  just  a  simple  good-hearted  Irish  boy  with 
whom  no  one  could  be  angry  for  long.  The  merry  twinkles 
in  his  soft  eyes  and  the  plaintive  white  face  with  its  catch- 
ing smile  would  soften  the  hardest  of  natures.  And  so  Uncle 
Contarine  looked  about  him  and  found  a  man  who  needed 
a  tutor  for  his  son — a  Mr.  Flinn,  a  gentleman  of  means  in 
the  neighborhood  who  had  also  a  little  taste  for  card-play- 
ing. Oliver  took  the  job  on,  taught  the  son,  no  doubt,  and 
no  doubt  also,  showed  the  father  that  he  was  no  bad  hand 
himself  at  riffling  the  pasteboards.  But  be  these  things  as 
they  may,  the  end  of  a  year  saw  Oliver  back  in  Ballymahon. 
He  came  home  riding  a  well-fed  horse  and  with  thirty  yel- 
low pounds  in  his  pocket — the  savings  of  his  salary  with, 
perhaps,  a  few  of  the  sovereigns  earned  at  the  riffling.  He 
explained  his  sudden  reappearance  to  his  astonished  rela- 
tives on  the  ground  that  he  had  found  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Flinn  household  cheated  at  cards.  The  explanation, 
however,  sufficient  as  it  may  have  been  to  Oliver  himself, 
could  not  have  been  satisfactory  to  his  relatives,  for  in  a  few 
days  he  quickly  set  off  on  his  horse  without  saying  a  word 
of  his  intentions  to  anyone.  He  traveled  westward — to 
America  in  earnest,  this  time. 

He  got  as  far  as  Cork,  and  had  a  great  view  of  the  ocean 
which  separated  him  from  the  land  of  the  free,  where  one 
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could  wear  long  or  short  wigs,  black  or  brown  coats,  just  as 
one  pleased.  Certainly,  he  was  determined  to  sail  on  the  ship 
in  the  harbor  that  was  waiting  there  for  a  favorable  wind 
to  be  off.  Meanwhile  he  would  take  a  last  look  at  the  city- 
he  was  never  again  to  see,  and  say  a  few  farewells  to  its  good 
people.  Cork  welcomed  him  so  heartily  that  he  forgot  all 
about  the  ship  in  the  harbor,  and  when  he  did  remember 
her  he  found  that  not  only  had  she  left  him  high  and  dry, 
but  that  his  money,  too,  had  disappeared.  As  there  was  now 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  he  took  a  final  farewell  of  the  city, 
turned  his  back  on  the  brave  ocean  and  made  for  Bally- 
mahon  and  home.  "No  one  can  starve,"  he  told  his  mother 
afterwards,  "who  has  money  in  his  pocket,"  and  in  order 
to  keep  from  starving  he  sold  his  well-fed  horse.  But  the 
proceeds  of  that  transaction  could  not  have  been  very  large, 
since  he  was  soon  reduced  to  two  guineas,  and  starvation 
lifted  its  grinning  head.  With  native  foresight,  he  spent 
thirty-seven  of  the  forty-two  shillings  for  another  horse, 
and  the  price  was  an  index  to  the  animal's  staying  qualities. 
He  gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Fiddleback,  and  with 
the  five  remaining  shillings  set  his  face  determinedly  east- 
ward. When  he  arrived  home,  his  mother  must  have  given 
him  a  stiff  piece  of  her  mind,  for  he  stayed  with  his  brother. 
But  he  couldn't  understand  why  the  good  lady  should  take 
it  with  such  an  ill  grace.  He  wrote  her  a  long  letter,  a 
delightful  letter,  a  letter  only  Oliver  Goldsmith  could 
write,  in  which  he  told  her  simply  all  that  had  happened 
to  him  and  the  thirty  pounds  he  had  taken  with  him.  He 
had  really  intended  to  go  to  America,  and  had  bespoken  his 
passage  on  that  good  ship  waiting  for  a  favorable  wind  in 
the  harbor  of  Cork.  He  had  only  taken  a  little  jaunt  in  the 
country  when  to  his  surprise  he  found,  on  returning,  that 
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the  ship  had  sailed  without  waiting  for  him.  His  money 
almost  gone,  what  could  he  do  but  come  back?  So  he  had 
bought  Fiddleback  and  left  Cork.  On  his  way  he  had  called 
on  a  friend,  but  the  treatment  he  received  from  him  was 
anything  but  what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  hospitable 
Irishman,  for  the  fellow  turned  out  to  be  a  miserly  skin- 
flint. Yet  he  did  meet  with  kindness,  and  it  was  at  the  house 
he  had  been  advised  to  call  at  by  this  same  miser  of  a  friend. 
There  he  had  met  "two  sweet  girls  . . .  who  played  enchant- 
ingly  on  the  harpsichord;  and  yet  it  was  but  a  melancholy 
pleasure  I  felt  the  first  time  I  heard  them;  for,  that  being 
the  first  time  also  that  either  of  them  had  touched  the 
instrument  since  their  mother's  death,  I  saw  the  tears  in 
silence  trickle  down  their  father's  cheek. . .  And  now,  my 
dear  mother,  after  having  struggled  so  hard  to  come  home 
to  you,  I  wonder  you  are  not  more  rejoiced  to  see  me."  We 
quite  agree  with  him,  after  reading  that  letter. 

Probably,  she  showed  the  letter  to  Uncle  Contarine  and 
he,  no  doubt,  having  a  finer  taste  in  good  literature,  had  seen 
the  humor  as  well  as  felt  the  charm  of  that  composition.  It 
may  be  also  that  after  reading  it  he  decided  that  a  young 
man  who  could  so  amiably  get  himself  out  of  a  difficult 
situation  might  do  the  same  for  others,  for  he  suggested 
to  Oliver  that  he  should  try  the  Law.  He  would  give  him 
fifty  pounds,  and  he  could  go  to  London,  taking  the  boat 
from  Dublin,  and  enter  one  of  the  inns  as  a  student  for  the 
bar.  Oliver  acted  on  the  suggestion  with  no  hesitancy  this 
time;  so  he  took  the  fifty  pounds,  and  arrived  in  Dublin 
well  set  for  any  adventure.  But  it  was  destined  that  he 
should  not  add  distinction  to  the  legal  profession,  for  before 
sailing  for  England,  he  met  a  friend  from  County  Roscom- 
mon. This  friend, it  turned  out, proved  to  have  a  better  hand 
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at  the  riffling  than  had  Oliver,  and  before  Goldsmith  real- 
ized it,  Uncle  Contarine's  fifty  sovereigns  were  clinking  in 
the  pocket  of  his  friend  from  Roscommon.  Once  again 
Oliver  became  acquainted  with  grief  and  carried  with  him 
a  contrite  heart.  He  wrote  and  confessed  to  his  uncle  his 
shame  at  his  conduct  and  begged  that  good  man  to  forgive 
him.  So,  after  much  suffering,  both  physical  and  mental, 
Oliver  was  back  in  Ballymahon.  Again  he  stayed  with  his 
brother,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  Some  difference  between 
him  and  Henry,  probably  relating  to  his  easy-going  dispo- 
sition, sent  him  to  Uncle  Contarine's,  where  he  was  taken  in 
and  given  friendly  treatment,  and  where  he  and  his  cousin 
Jane  spent  many  happy  hours  at  the  harpsichord.  It  was 
well  it  happened  thus,  for  out  of  this  sweet  came  finally  the 
strong.  A  distant  relative,  a  Dean  of  Cloyne,  visiting  the 
Contarines,  heard  Oliver  make  a  remark  which  moved  that 
perspicacious  cleric  to  express  to  Mr.  Contarine  his  opinion 
that  the  young  man  would  make  a  good  doctor.  He  sup- 
ported his  judgment  by  offering  to  contribute  toward  the 
expenses  of  sending  Oliver  to  the  school  of  medicine  at 
Edinburgh.  Coming  from  so  distinguished  and  learned  a 
man  this  plan  was  not  to  be  ignored.  A  sum  of  money  was, 
therefore,  collected  and  Oliver,  endowed  with  it,  was  once 
more  placed  on  the  high  road  of  a  career,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  he  did  actually  get  to  Edinburgh,  and  entered 
himself  there  as  a  student  in  medicine. 

What  happened  to  him  in  the  year  and  a  half  he  resided 
in  Auld  Reekie  finds  but  sparse  record  in  the  story  of  Gold- 
smith's life.  We  hear  of  his  forgetting  the  address  of  the 
lodgings  he  had  taken  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  after 
leaving  them  for  a  ramble  round  the  town.  Vague  tales  are 
told  of  his  skill  at  concocting  nourishing  dishes  on  which 
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a  poor  student  could  live  cheaply,  and  legends  have  come 
down  of  his  haunting  taverns  and  singing  merry  songs.  We 
know  he  made  some  friendships,  especially  with  Lauchlin 
Macleane  and  the  Quaker,  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  were  to  befriend 
him  in  later  days,  and  we  read  of  his  admiration  for  one  or 
two  of  the  professors  under  whom  he  sat.  In  a  letter  to  his 
Uncle  Contarine  he  tells  of  tutoring  at  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's, but  he  adds,  "it  seems  they  like  me  more  as  a  jester  than 
as  a  companion,"  so  he  disdained  so  servile  an  employment. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  many  letters  he  sent  to  Bally- 
mahon  have  either  been  lost  or  destroyed.  Occasionally  he 
drew  on  his  uncle  for  a  little  money,  and  a  leaf  from  a  trades- 
man's ledger,  which  John  Forster,  Goldsmith's  later  biog- 
rapher, discovered  and  printed,  shows  how  some  of  that 
money  was  spent.  "Sky-blew  sattin,"  "Blew  Durrant,"  "fine 
Sky-Blew  Shalloon,"  "Silver  Hatt-lace,"  "Clarrett-colour'd 
Cloth,"  "rich  Black  Genoa  velvett,"were  some  of  the  fineries 
which  poor  Goldsmith  indulged  in — a  pathetic  explosion 
of  a  long  bottled-up  feeling  that  he  was  not  as  good-looking 
as  his  fellow-men,  and  of  a  determination  to  make  his  out- 
ward appearance  reflect  an  inward  pride.  "An  ugly  and  apoor 
man,"  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  his  cousin,  Bob  Bryanton,"is 
society  only  for  himself;  and  such  society  the  world  lets  me 
enjoy  in  great  abundance." 

He  had  written  to  Uncle  Contarine  that  he  would  go  to 
Leyden  to  study  under  Albinus,  and  he  began  to  get  ready 
for  his  voyage  to  Holland.  He  hoped  to  see  Paris  on  his  way 
and, perhaps,  gain  further  knowledge  from  the  school  there. 
When  he  was  about  to  leave  he  wrote  again  to  that  good 
man  asking  for  twenty  pounds  and  told  him  of  all  that  he 
owed  him  and  of  something  that  he  felt  for  him.  "And 
now,  dear  Sir,  let  me  here  acknowledge  the  humility  of  the 
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station  in  which  you  found  me;  let  me  tell  you  how  I  was 
despised  by  most,  and  hateful  to  myself.  Povet ty,  hopeless 
poverty,  was  my  lot,  and  Melancholy  was  beginning  to 
make  me  her  own.  When  you — but  I  stop  here." 

Finally,  he  set  sail  for  Leyden,  but  before  he  boarded  the 
vessel  which  was  to  take  him  there,  Fate  dealt  him  another 
buffet  by  permitting  him  to  be  suspected  of  being  a  Jacob- 
ite, to  be  arrested  and  confined  in  a  prison  for  a  fortnight 
in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  But,  fortunately,  his  Edinburgh 
friends,  Macleane  and  Sleigh,  came  to  his  rescue,  and  then 
he  sailed  straight  for  Holland,  leaving  Paris  for  a  future 
day.  At  Leyden  he  studied  at  the  university  under  Gaubius, 
the  famous  chemist,  and  supported  himself  by  teaching 
English  to  the  Dutch,  in  the  medium  of  an  Irish  brogue. 
What  else  he  did  there  is  not  known  with  certainty,though 
one  act  is  recorded  that  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  man. 
As  he  was  leaving  Leyden  on  his  final  departure  from  it, 
he  called  on  an  acquaintance  for  the  loan  of  a  small  sum. 
Parting  with  his  obliging  friend,  he  passed  by  a  florist's 
where  he  saw  some  beautiful  flowers  which  so  delighted 
him  that  he  bought  a  package  of  the  roots  and  sent  them 
to  Ireland  as  a  gift  to  his  Uncle  Contarine.  Whether  his 
uncle  received  the  parcel  or  not,  this  is  certain,  that  such 
an  act  under  the  circumstances  was  that  of  a  man  whose 
heart's  hunger  was  the  prime  motive  of  his  being.  Such  a 
man  was  born  for  suffering. 

It  was  in  February,  175  5,  that  Goldsmith,  then  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  opened  out  for  himself  his  natural 
method  for  getting  into  closer  touch  with  the  world  to 
qualify  for  its  citizenship  and,  mayhap,  attain  to  some  dis- 
tinctionif  not  riches  in  so  doing.  He  set  out  to  tramp  Europe 
on  foot.  It  was  not  a  new  idea,  but  it  appealed  to  him.  He 
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had  read  of  Baron  de  Holberg,  who  had  gone  on  a  similar 
adventure  armed  with  no  better  weapons  than  he  bore,  and 
yet  his  "life  begun  in  contempt  and  penury  ended  in  opu- 
lence and  esteem."  "His  ambition,"as  he  tells  us  of  the  daring 
Baron,  "was  not  to  be  restrained,  or  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
satisfied,  until  he  had  seen  the  world.  Without  money, 
recommendations,  or  friends,  he  undertook  to  set  out  upon 
his  travels,  and  make  the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot.  A  good 
voice  and  a  trifling  skill  in  music  were  the  only  finances 
he  had  to  support  an  undertaking  so  extensive;  so  he  trav- 
eled by  day,  and  at  night  sang  at  the  doors  of  peasants'  houses 
to  get  himself  a  lodging.  In  this  manner,  while  yet  very 
young,  Holberg  passed  through  France,  Germany  and 
Holland."  And  this  is  Goldsmith's  tale  of  his  own  tramp 
through  Flanders,  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  as  he  tells 
it  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in 
Europe j  and  it  was  out  of  his  experiences  gained  on  this 
tramp  that  he  wrote  that  now  almost  forgotten  book,  and 
another  book  that  will  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written  shall  be  read. 

So  he  set  out  to  flute  and  dispute  his  way  from  country 
to  country  and  from  city  to  city.  He,  too,  had  little  money, 
sparse  clothes  and  no  friends.  But  he  had  a  large  ambition 
which  could  not  be  restrained;  he  had  his  flute  and  he  had 
a  merry  heart.  He  slept  in  barns,  obtained  a  kind  of  mendi- 
cant livelihood  with  his  flute-playing,  accepted  gratefully 
the  hospitality  of  the  monks  in  the  monasteries,  and  jogged 
along  as  cheerily  as  only  a  son  of  Erin  knows  how.  At  Lou- 
vain,  we  are  told,  he  remained  long  enough  to  obtain  his 
degree,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  of  that,  since  the  University's 
records  were  destroyed  in  the  Revolution. 

In  France  he  fared  even  better,  for  the  country  people 
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there,  though  poor,  loved  a  good  song  and  a  lively  dance, 
and  Goldsmith  fifed  such  tunes  as  set  their  legs  tripping  it 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  He  says  so  in  The  Traveller: — 

"Gay  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire, 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margins  grew, 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave,  the  zephyrs  flew, 
And,  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancers'  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour." 

And  so  he  came  to  Paris  where,he  tells  us,he  met  Voltaire, 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  what  he  wrote  of  that  man  in  his 
unfinished  "Life"  of  him,  was  gathered  from  a  visit  he  paid 
him  at  Les  Delices,  near  Geneva,  when  he  was  passing 
through  Switzerland.  Even  then,  it  took  some  "nerve"  to 
call  on  Voltaire  in  his  magnificent  home,  if  he  remembered 
at  all  the  difference  in  their  stations.  There  is  an  amusing 
woodcut  (not  at  all  intended  to  be  amusing  by  the  artist) 
in  Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  which  pictures  Goldsmith 
declaiming  before  Voltaire  and  his  friends,dressed  inflowing 
professorial  robes.  How  Goldsmith  the  begging  tramp 
must  have  looked  to  the  people  in  Les  Delices  is  better  left 
to  the  imagination. 

It  was  while  walking  through  Switzerland  that  Gold- 
smith made  his  first  ambitious  poetic  flight  in  beginning 
the  composition  of  The  Traveller.  He  was  so  far  satisfied 
with  his  writing  as  to  send  a  portion  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Henry  in  Ireland.  He  sent  it  by  way  of  expressing 
his  affection  for  one  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him,  and  also 
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to  let  him  know  that  while  he  was  far  from  Ballymahon,  the 
spot  which  cradled  his  heart  still  visited  him  in  dreams: — 

"Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend. 
Bless'd  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire; 
Bless'd  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair; 
Bless'd  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale, 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good." 

Goldsmith  loved  that  luxury  so  passionately  that,  in  the 
end,  he  died  of  it.  But  what  of  it?  Is  it  not  out  of  that  same 
goodness  of  his  rich  heart  that  he  is  still  living  for  us  in 
these  books?  Let  us  rather  hope  that  he  is  somewhere  even 
now  learning  the  luxury  of  having  done  that  good. 

He  crossed  the  Alps  and  went  down  into  Italy,  where  he 
visited  Florence,  Milan,  Mantua,  Verona  and  Padua.  At  this 
last  place,  we  are  told,  he  abode  for  six  months,  and  obtained 
his  doctorate  from  the  university  in  that  ancient  city  of 
learning.  Padua,  like  Louvain,  has  lost  its  records  by  which 
we  could  prove  that  it  granted  him  the  degree,  and  so  there 
remains  a  doubt  about  that  also.  For  so  lengthy  a  stay  in  one 
place  would  leave  but  six  months  in  which  to  make  the 
whole  tour,  and  this  it  was  not  possible  for  Goldsmith  to 
have  done.  Nor  would  his  skill  in  music  help  him  much  as 
a  means  of  livelihood  in  Italy,  where,  as  he  tells  us,  "every 
peasant  was  a  better  musician  than  I."  We  are  to  understand 
that  he  earned  gratuities  by  maintaining  philosophic  theses 
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against  disputants  in  the  university,  but  these  could  not 
have  been  sufficient  in  themselves  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  so  prolonged  a  stay.  In  the  matter  of  these  disputings, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  also  how  he  made  himself 
understood  to  the  disputers.  But  the  days  of  his  Wanderjahre 
were  numbered.  Resolutely  he  fought  his  way  back  to 
England,  "walked  from  city  to  city,"  as  he  tells  us,  "and 
examining  mankind  more  nearly."  When  he  arrived  at 
Dover,  in  the  February  of  1756,  just  a  twelve-month  from 
the  time  he  had  set  out,  he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
and  utterly  penniless. 

How  he  got  to  London  is  not  recorded,  but  we  can  sur- 
mise the  nature  of  that  journey  from  the  fact  that  it  took 
him  three  weeks  to  accomplish  it.  Perhaps  he  joined  a 
company  of  strolling  actors  and  played  the  flute  to  the  barn- 
stormers for  a  supper  and  a  bed  of  hay;  perhaps  he  assisted 
the  ostlers  of  the  inns  round  Canterbury  or  pounded  drugs 
in  some  chemist's  shop  in  one  of  the  small  towns  on  the 
way;  but  when  finally  he  did  get  to  London  he  was  in  a 
sorrier  plight  than  when  he  landed  at  Dover.  It  is  true  that 
a  metropolitan  city  offers  a  more  fertile  field  for  a  scholar 
of  Edinburgh,  Lou  vain,Paris  and  Padua  than  do  the  villages 
of  Kent,  but  without  money  and  without  friends  how  was 
such  a  scholar  to  make  known  his  qualifications  for  culti- 
vating it?  Certainly,  Goldsmith  could  not,  and  so  for  a  time 
he  disappears  from  our  view  enveloped,  perhaps,  in  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  the  great  city's  purlieus.  When,  after 
months,  he  emerges,  and  we  get  a  sight  of  him,  we  find 
him  mixing  drugs  in  the  apothecary's  shop  of  one  Jacob  on 
Fish  Street  Hill.  This  was,  decidedly,  an  ascent  from  herding 
with  the  beggars  in  Axe-lane,  though  he  was  more  often 
lacking  a  meal.  He  could  beg  in  Axe-lane,  but  in  Jacob's 
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drug-store  dignity  called  for  self-denial.  He  wrote  to  Ireland 
again  and  again,  but  no  replies  came  from  that  quarter.  By 
chance  he  learned  that  his  Edinburgh  Quaker  friend  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jacob's,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  call  on  him.  When  Dr.  Sleigh  saw  him,  he  couldn't 
recognize  him  for  the  Oliver  Goldsmith  of  the  medical 
school  days.  "Such  is  the  tax,"  Goldsmith  commented  after 
telling  this  incident,  "the  unfortunate  pay  to  poverty." 
Sleigh,  in  his  well-meaning  way,  came  to  his  rescue,  and, 
with  the  assurance  of  Jacob's  recommendations  to  his 
patrons,  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  set  up  as  a  practising  physician. 
He  may  have  passed  muster  as  a  physician,  but  he  didn't 
practise.  Only  quacks  knew  how  to  do  that  successfully  in 
those  days,  and  Goldsmith  knew  as  much  of  quackery  as  he 
did  of  business — at  least  of  its  practice.  But  he  did  his  best 
to  look  prosperous,  and  though  he  made  but  a  sorry  attempt 
at  it  with  faded  clothes  and  tarnished  braiding,  he  served 
the  few  poor  that  sought  his  advice  with  the  best  he  had 
to  offer  them.  Thus  he  came  to  know  another  kind  of  poverty 
and  a  more  pressing  want,  the  poverty  and  the  want  that 
attend  on  nerveless  respectability. 

But  one  day  a  patient— a  poor  devil  of  a  printer— noticing 
his  doctor's  shabby  dress,  suspected  all  that  it  was  intended 
to  hide.  He  thereupon  told  Goldsmith  of  his  master,  who 
often  employed  scholars  to  correct  his  proofs  for  him.  Would 
Dr.  Goldsmith  care  to  call  on  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  the 
bookseller?  Dr.  Goldsmith  did  care,  very  much,  and  thus  he 
was  brought  into  touch  with  literature  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  as  proofreader  to  the  novelist  of  the  age,  the  author 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  Pamela. 

How  well  or  how  ill  Goldsmith  served  Richardson  his- 
tory does  not  tell,  but  their  relations  must  have  been  of 
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short  duration,  for  soon  after  we  find  that  he  had  given  up 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  was  tutor  at  the  Peckham 
Academy  for  Young  Gentlemen  of  which  Dr.  Milner  was 
the  guiding  head.  Goldsmith  had  obtained  this  position 
through  meeting  Dr.  Milner's  son,  who  had  been  a  fellow- 
student  with  him  at  Edinburgh.  Many  and  varied  are  the 
stories  told  of  Goldsmith's  life  at  the  Academy,  most  of 
them  picturing  him  as  full  of  fun  and  practical  jokes;  these, 
however,  are  but  the  recollections  of  those  who  had  seen 
the  smiles  only,  and  not  the  brave  spirit  chained  to  drudgery 
which  these  smiles  masked.  If  we  would  know  what  he 
really  thought  of  his  position  at  this  time,  we  should  read 
his  essay  "On  Education"  in  the  sixth  number  of  The  Bee, 
though  a  few  sentences  from  the  mouth  of  George  Primrose 
in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  tell  sufficient: — "I  have  been  an 
usher  in  a  boarding-school  myself;  and  may  I  die  by  an 
anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had  rather  be  the  under-turnkey  in 
Newgate.  I  was  up  early  and  late;  I  was  brow-beaten  by  the 
master,  hated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mistress,  worried  by 
the  boys."  This  lifts  the  curtain  into  the  real  life  at  the 
Peckham  Academy.  Of  course,  his  kindness  to  the  boys 
brought  him  its  recompense,  for  he  would  spend  his  last 
pennies  on  them,  and  this  so  recklessly  that  even  Mrs.  Milner 
felt  herself  called  upon  to  admonish  him:  "You  had  better, 
Mr.  Goldsmith,"  she  advised  him,  "let  me  keep  your  money 
for  you,  as  I  do  for  some  of  the  young  gentlemen."  "In 
truth,  madam,  there  is  equal  need,"  he  answered  her  with 
pathetic  humor.  So  that  this  school-life  had  its  compensa- 
tions also  to  one  of  Goldsmith's  nature.  It  taught  him  the 
human  side  of  a  schoolmaster's  vocation,  and  brought  him 
into  affectionate  attachment  with  a  number  of  his  pupils; 
and  Dr.  Milner  himself  must  have  been  no  stiff-necked 
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pedagogue  to  help  him  later  as  he  did.  It  was  not  so  much 
from  indignation  against  his  own  sufferings  that  he  wrote 
as  he  did,  as  it  was  from  a  disgust  of  a  system  which  made 
such  suffering  inevitable.  But  under  any  conditions  almost, 
a  man  of  Goldsmith's  temperamental  nature  could  ill  brook 
the  deadly,  daily,  monotonous  routine  of  a  schoolmaster's 
duties.  He  knew  he  was  not  fulfilling  himself  as  tutor  at  the 
Peckham  School,  so  that  the  place  would  be  all  the  more 
uncongenial.  Dr.  Milner,  no  doubt,  sensed  this,  what  might 
be  called,  spiritual  discontent  in  his  tutor  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  allaying 
it.  Goldsmith  seized  it  eagerly, and,  though  it  launched  him 
on  a  sea  of  very  troubled  waters,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  one 
adventure  of  his  life  which  finally  brought  out  the  best 
that  was  in  him.* 

The  opportunity  was  the  occasion  when  Griffiths,  the 
bookseller  and  publisher  of  the  Monthly  Review,  dined  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Milner,  who  was  one  of  his  contributors.  The 
talk  at  the  table,  at  which  Goldsmith  also  sat,  dealt  with 
the  opposition  review — The  Critical  Review — just  then 
started  by  a  rival  bookseller,  one  Archibald  Hamilton,  under 
the  editorship  of  Tobias  Smollett.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation Goldsmith  made  some  remarks  which  so  struck 
Griffiths  that,  after  dinner  was  over,  he  asked  the  usher  if 
he  would  send  him  some  samples  of  his  work.  Goldsmith 
promised  to  do  so,  and  the  samples  sent  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  and  the  publisher  had 
entered  into  an  agreement,  supposedly  of  mutual  advantage. 
Goldsmith  bound  himself  for  a  year  to  assist  the  publisher 
with  his  Review,  giving  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  and 

*It  is,  perhaps,  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  this  Peckham  Academy  at  which  Goldsmith  was 
a  tutor,  became  many  years  later,  the  School  kept  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ready,  at  which  Browning 
attended  as  a  boy. 
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Griffiths  contracted  to  furnish  board,  lodging  and  a  small 
stipend.  It  was  thus  it  happened  that  Goldsmith,  then  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  obeying  an  inner  call, 
became  a  bookseller's  hack,  and  trod  the  cobble-stones  of 
Grub  Street,  the  mire  of  which  clogged  his  dragging  foot- 
steps for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  entered  that  street  thinking 
it  to  be  straight,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  it  very 
crooked  indeed.  For  in  those  days  of  Walpolean  methods 
in  politics  and  literature,  an  honest  writer's  lot  was  anything 
but  a  happy  one.  If  he  would  not  sell  his  talents  to  party 
politicians  he  was  ignored  and  his  name  forgotten,  and  then 
there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  grub  for  the 
booksellers,  and  accept  from  them  whatsoever  they  thought 
fit  to  give  him;  and  these  took  good  care  to  keep  him  in 
dependence  on  them.  When  a  Fielding  or  a  Smollett  could 
be  reduced  to  writing  for  the  reviews  for  a  living,  it  would 
go  hard  with  any  young  man,  nursing  ideals,  who  adopted 
the  profession  of  author.  With  Goldsmith,  who  was  such 
a  young  man,  but  who  was  further  handicapped  by  a  benevo- 
lent and  pleasure-loving  nature,  it  went  very  hard  indeed. 
At  the  very  entrance  into  the  life  of  the  Griffiths'  scrip- 
torium, Goldsmith  must  have  received  a  shock.  The  sparse- 
ness  of  the  garret-room,  bleak  as  this  was,  was  yet  exceeded 
by  the  meagreness  of  the  food  provided  for  his  sustenance. 
Nor  did  he  later  find  that  his  physical  deprivation  was 
compensated  with  any  richer  reception  of  his  work.  He 
discovered  that  everything  he  wrote  was  edited  by  the 
same  pruning  hand  which  clipped  the  board  and  lodging. 
It  was  Mrs.  Griffiths  who  was  not  only  director  of  the  home, 
but  director  of  the  Review  also,  and  it  was  this  "antiquated 
female  critic,"  as  Smollett  in  the  rival  Review  called  her,  who 
took  it  upon  herself  to  correct  the  English  of  Oliver  Gold- 
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smith,  and  to  substitute  her  dead  ignorance  in  place  of  his 
living  wisdom.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Goldsmith  never  told  the  tale  of  what  he  had  written  for 
this  monstrous  offspring  of  impudent  impotence.  And  yet 
we  search  with  eager  examining  eyes  to  find  the  oases  which 
he  planted  in  the  desert  of  its  pages.  Perhaps,  we  are  doing 
him  a  disservice  in  thus  re-collecting  the  mutilated  bones 
of  his  disjecta  membra,  but  Forster  has  already  done  it  for  us, 
and  our  bibliographer's  enthusiasm  must  be  our  excuse  for 
setting  down  the  subjects — a  mere  list,  however.  They  were 
traced  by  means  of  a  copy  of  the  Review  which  belonged 
to  Griffiths  and  which  had  been  marked  by  him  with  the 
names  of  the  contributors: — 

(i)  A  review  of  Mallet's  Remains  of  Scandinavian 
poetry  and  mythology. 

(2.)  A  review  of  Homes'  Douglas,  a  Tragedy. 

(3)  A  review  of  Wilkie's  Epigoniad. 

(4)  A  review  of  The  Connoisseur. 

( 5 )  A  review  of  Burke's  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas 
of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

(6)  A  review  of  Smollett's  History  of  England. 

(7)  A  review  of  Jonas  Hallway's  Journey  from  Portsmouth. 

( 8 )  A  note  on  Dobson's  translation  of  Cardinal  de  Polig- 
nac's  Latin  poem,  Anti  Lucretius. 

(9)  A  paper  on  Voltaire's  Universal  History. 

(10)  A  paper  on  the  Odes  by  Mr.  Gray. 

This  last  paper  on  Gray's  Odes  appeared  in  the  September, 
1757,  issue,  and  with  it  ended  Goldsmith's  five  months' 
apprenticeship  with  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  publishers.  He 
broke  his  contract  with  them.  Griffiths  accused  him  of 
idleness,  though  he  worked  every  day  from  nine  until  two, 
and  often  until  late  at  night.  Mrs.  Griffiths  compensated  the 
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firm  for  this  loss  by  taking  it  out  of  his  food.  The  man 
Griffiths  kept  him  confined  in  his  garret,  while  the  woman 
Griffiths  kept  him  refined  in  his  English.  These  attentions 
were  more  than  Goldsmith  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
suffer,  and  he  left  the  garret  of  the  Dunciad  for,  perhaps,  a 
worse  garret  in  Salisbury  Square. 

By  what  means  he  now  managed  to  subsist  is  not  very 
well  known;  we  do  know,  however,  that  letters  could 
reach  him  if  addressed  to  a  coffee-house  near  Temple-bar 
known  as  George's.  By  this  roundabout  way,  Goldsmith  was 
traced  by  his  brother  Charles,  who,  hearing  that  Oliver  had 
turned  author,  thought  that  he  himself  might  be  assisted  to 
some  lucrative  position  by  so  influential  a  person.  Oliver 
received  his  brother  with  all  marks  of  affection,  and  tried 
to  explain  to  him  that  though  his  present  circumstances 
were  not  very  prosperous,  it  would  not  be  very  long  before 
he  made  his  fame.  Charles,  all  the  way  from  Ireland,  had  his 
doubts  about  these  glowing  prognostications,  and  quickly 
made  off,  and  never  saw  Oliver  again.  But  before  he  left  he 
told  his  brother  of  how  David  Hodson,  sister  Catherine's 
husband,  had  tried  to  collect  money  to  send  to  Oliver.  This 
so  affected  Goldsmith  that  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law 
a  letter  which,  though  it  has  been  often  printed,  must  be 
quoted  here,  since  it  throws  a  light  on  the  gracious  nature 
of  Goldsmith  which  should  never  fail.  It  is  the  composi- 
tion of  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  qualities  of  both  heart 
and  mind. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"It  may  be  four  years  since  my  last  letters  went  to 
Ireland,  and  to  you  in  particular.  I  received  no  answer; 
probably  because  you  never  wrote  to  me.  My  brother, 
Charles,  however,  informs  me  of  the  fatigue  you  were 
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at  in  soliciting  a  subscription  to  assist  me,  not  only  among 
my  friends  and  relations,  but  acquaintances  in  general. 
Though  my  pride  might  feel  some  repugnance  at  being 
thus  relieved,  yet  my  gratitude  can  suffer  no  diminution. 
How  much  am  I  obliged  to  you,  to  them,  for  such  gener- 
osity, or  (why  should  not  your  virtues  have  their  proper 
name?)  for  such  charity  to  me  at  that  juncture.  Sure  I 
am  born  to  ill-fortune  to  be  so  much  a  debtor  and  unable 
to  repay.  But  to  say  no  more  of  this:  too  many  professions 
of  gratitude  are  often  considered  as  indirect  petitions 
for  future  favours:  let  me  only  add  that  my  not  receiving 
that  supply  was  the  cause  of  my  present  establishment 
in  London.  You  may  easily  imagine  what  difficulties  I 
had  to  encounter,  left  as  I  was  without  friends,  recom- 
mendations, money,  or  impudence;  and  that  in  a  country 
where  being  born  an  Irishman  was  sufficient  to  keep  me 
unemployed.  Many  in  such  circumstances  would  have 
had  recourse  to  the  friar's  cord  or  to  the  suicide's  halter. 
But,  with  all  my  follies,  I  had  principle  to  resist  the  one 
and  resolution  to  combat  the  other.  I  suppose  you  desire 
to  know  my  present  situation.  As  there  is  nothing  in  it 
at  which  I  should  blush,  or  which  mankind  could  cen- 
sure, I  see  no  reason  for  making  it  a  secret;  in  short,  by  a 
very  little  practice  as  a  physician,  and  a  very  little  repu- 
tation as  a  poet,  I  make  a  shift  to  live.  Nothing  is  more 
apt  to  introduce  us  to  the  gates  of  the  Muses  than  pov- 
erty, but  it  were  well  if  they  only  left  us  at  the  door. 
The  mischief  is,  they  sometimes  choose  to  give  us  their 
company  at  the  entertainment;  and  Want,  instead  of 
being  gentleman-usher,  oftens  turns  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  Thus,  upon  hearing  I  write,  no  doubt  you 
imagine  I  starve;  and  the  name  of  an  author  naturally 
reminds  you  of  a  garret.  In  this  particular  I  do  not  think 
proper  to  undeceive  my  friends.  But  whether  I  eat  or 
starve,  live  in  a  first  floor  of  four  pair  of  stairs  high,  I  still 
remember  them  with  ardour,  nay,  my  very  country  comes 
in  for  a  share  of  my  affection." 
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We  wonder  to  what  poems  he  refers  here  which  brought 
him  "very  little  reputation."  Here,  perhaps,  is  an  opportun- 
ity for  lovers  of  Goldsmith  to  seize  by  which  to  recover 
those  introductions  to  the  Muses  which  his  poverty 
secured,  from  among  the  fifty-odd  magazines  which  came 
and  went  at  that  time. 

When  Goldsmith  escaped  from  Griffiths  and  his  spouse, 
he  trailed  a  string  which  still  attached  him  to  the  firm's 
counting-house.  It  may  be  that  this  was  a  money  advance 
made  for  work  to  be  done  or  for  work  in  the  process  of 
production;  but  whatever  be  the  reason,  Goldsmith's  first 
published  work — Memoirs  of  a  Protestant — -bore  the  im- 
print of  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  which  did  business 
under  the  sign  of  the  Dunciad.  It  must  have  been  on  these 
two  small  volumes  that  he  was  engaged  during  the 
months  he  lived  in  Salisbury  Square.  They  were  published 
in  February,  1758,  and  the  title-pages  set  forth  that  this 
translation  "from  the  Original,  just  published  at  The 
Hague,"  was  made  by  James  Willington. 

"James  Willington"  was  the  name  of  one  of  Goldsmith's 
classmates  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  known  that  the 
use  of  the  name  was  permitted  by  its  rightful  owner;  but 
why  its  use?  At  that  time  the  reading  public  knew  as 
much  of  Willington  as  they  did  of  Goldsmith,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  pseudonym.  Nor 
need  Goldsmith  have  been  ashamed  of  the  translation, 
even  if  a  piece  of  hackwork.  Its  English  is  Goldsmith's 
English,  and  to  say  that  is  to  assure  its  enjoyment,  though 
the  subject-matter  may  have  lost  all  its  past  interest.  Why 
Goldsmith,  if  he  had  any  diffidence  about  using  his  own 
name,  did  not  issue  the  work  anonymously  instead  of  with 
this  friend's  name,  is  a  question  which  is  puzzling.  He  had 
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no  hesitancy  later  in  publishing  some  of  his  original  work 
without  his  name.  Perhaps,  in  this  case  of  the  Memoirs  of  a 
Protestant,  he  wanted  to  help  his  friend.  Forster  is  of  opin- 
ion that  there  is  evidence  here  of  despair,  by  which  he 
means  that  Goldsmith  had  become  hopeless  about  suc- 
ceeding as  an  author.  And  yet  within  a  year,  he  had  written 
and  found  a  publisher  for  his  second  book.  He  may  have 
experienced  despair  after  his  relations  with  Griffiths,  and 
the  feeling  would  probably  last  long  enough  for  him  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  another  career,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  he  had  lost  faith  in  himself.  It  is  more  likely 
that  he  had  become  utterly  indifferent  to  a  production  with 
which  Griffiths  was  concerned  and  the  remuneration  for 
which  had  long  since  been  spent.  He  writes  in  the  preface: — 

"No  events  are  here  to  astonish;  no  unexpected  incidents 
to  surprise;  no  such  high-finished  pictures,  as  captivate  the 
imagination  and  have  made  fiction  fashionable.  Our  reader 
must  be  content  with  the  simple  exhibition  of  the  truth, 
and  consequently  of  nature;  he 
must  be  satisfied  to  see  vice  tri- 
umphant and  virtue  in  distress; 
to  see  man  punished  and  re- 
warded, not  as  his  wishes,  but  as 
Providence  has  thought  proper 
to  direct,  for  all  here  wears  the 
face  of  sincerity." 

Let  us  set  these  sentences  side 
by  side  with  those  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Daniel  Hodson,  above 
quoted,  and  we  feel  the  same 
melancholy,  the  same  gentle  res- 
ignation to  the  will  of  heaven 
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Condemned  to  the  Galleys  of  France, 
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Comprehending  an  Account  of  the  various  DiltrefTcs 
he  fugcred  in  Slavery ;  and  his  Conftancy  in  fup- 
porting  alrnoft  every  Cruelty  that  bigottcd  Zeal 
could  inflict  or  Human  Nature  fulrain ;  alio  a  Dc- 
fcription  of  the  Galleys,  and  the  Service  in  which 
they  are  employed. 

The  Whole  interfperfed  with  Anecdotei  relative  to 
the  General  Hiltorr  of  the  Times,  for  a  Periol  of 
Thirteen  Years  ;  during  which  the  Author  con- 
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and  the  trials  of  life.  Such  an  attitude  seems  natural  in  the 
garret  of  Salisbury  Square,  to  which  he  had  been  driven  by 
the  unconciliating  behavior  of  Griffiths  and  his  wife. 

But  here  are  the  two  volumes,  and  whether  they  meant 
much  or  little  to  the  man  who  produced  them,  they  are 
his,  and  must  be  considered: 

THE/MEMOIRS/OF  A  PROTESTANT, /Condemned 
to  the  Galleys  of  France, /For  His  Religion,/ Written  by 
Himself.  /  Comprehending  an  Account  of  various  Dis- 
tresses /  he  suffered  in  Slavery;  /  and  his  Constancy  in  sup-  / 
porting  almost  every  Cruelty  that  bigotted  Zeal  /  could 
inflict  or  Human  Nature  sustain;  also  a  De-/scription  of 
the  Galleys,  and  the  Service  in  which  /  they  are  em- 
ployed. /  The  Whole  interspersed  with  Anecdotes  rela- 
tive to  /  the  General  History  of  the  Times,  for  a  Period 
of/  Thirteen  Years;  during  which  the  Author  con-  / 
tinued  in  Slavery,  'till  he  was  at  last  set  free,  at  the/ 
Intercession  of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain.  /  In  Two 
Volumes. /[printer's rule.] /Vol.  I./  [Vol.  11.]/  Translated 
from  the  Original,  just  published  at  the  Hague,  /  By 
James  Willington.  /[printer's  double  rule.]/  London:/ 
Printed  for  R.  Griffiths,  at  the  Dunciad,  in  Pater- 1  noster- 
row;  and  E.  Dilly  at  the  Rose  and  Croivn,  in /the  Poultry.  I 
M.  DCCLVIII./ 

2.  Vols.  1 2.  mo.  Size :  G}4  x  4  in.  Bound  in  contemporary 
calf,  gilt  lettered  on  back,  enclosed  in  brown  morocco, 
double-backed  sliding-case. 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — Sig.  A,  8  leaves  (the  first  being  a  blank, 
not  included  in  the  pagination);  Sigs.  B-K,  in  twelves; 
Sig.  L,  4  leaves. 
Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: —  Pp.  xiv+  2.24: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "The  Translator's  Preface," 
pp.  iii-xiii;  p.  xiv,  blank;  Text  of  "Memoirs  of  a  Pro- 
testant," pp.  1-2.24. 
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Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  2.  leaves  (the  first  a 
blank,  not  included  in  the  pagination);  Sigs.  B-L  in 
twelves;  Sig.  M,  6  leaves. 
Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  i+ii  +  ^i+i: — 

Two  blank  pages;  title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Text  of 
"Memoirs  of  a  Protestant,"  pp.  1-2.43;  "^n  Exact  and 
authentic  List  of  the  Protestants  who  are  now  actively 
Slaves  aboard  the  French  Galleys,"  etc.  pp.  2.44-2.52.;  2. 
blank  pages. 

On  the  title-page  of  the  second  volume,  the  words: 
"In  Two  Volumes"  are  omitted,  and  the  words  "Vol.  II." 
only  are  printed. 

Page  21 6  is  wrongly  numbered  2.14. 

On  the  title-page  of  each  of  the  two  volumes,  the 
signature  of  "J no.  Fenwick"  is  written  at  the  top. 

The  Edition  published  in  Ireland  was  first  issued  seven 
years  after  the  first  London  edition.  The  two  volumes  were 
not  bound  separately,  for  the  work  was  printed  as  one 
volume,  the  pagination  being  continuous  throughout  the 
two  volumes.  There  is  a  separate  title  included  for  the 
second  volume.  The  book  is  rather  scarce. 

The  /  Memoirs  /  of  a  /  Protestant,  /  Condemned  to 
the  Galleys  of  France,  /  For  His  Religion.  /  Written  by 
Himself.  /  Comprehending  an  Account  of  the  various 
Distresses  /  he  suffered  in  Slavery;  and  his  Constancy  in 
support-/ ing  almost  every  Cruelty  that  bigotted  Zeal 
could  /  inflict  or  Human  Nature  sustain;  also  a  Descrip- 
tion /  of  the  Galleys,  and  the  Service  in  which  they  are 
/  employed.  /  The  whole  interspersed  with  Anecdotes 
relative  to /the  General  History  of  the  Times,  for  a 
Period  of /Thirteen  Years;  during  which  the  Author 
conti-  /  nued  in  Slavery,  'till  he  was  at  last  set  free,  at  the 
/  Intercession  of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain.  /  [printer's 
rule.]  In  Two  Volumes.  /  [printer's  rule.]  /  Vol.  I.  [Vol. 
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II.]  /  [printer's  rule.]  /  Translated  from  the  Original,  just 
published  at  The  Hague, /By  James  Wellington./ 
[printer's  double  rule.] /Dublin:/ Printed  for  Wm. 
Fleming,  and  S.  Brown.  /  [printer's  short  rule.]  /  M,DCC, 

LXV./ 

2.  vols,  in  1. 12.  mo.  Size:  6^x3^  in.,  trimmed, in  con- 
temporary calf. 

Collation: — One  blank  leaf;  Sig.  A,  6  leaves;  Sigs.  B- 
L  in  twelves;  Sig.  M,  7  leaves  (the  eighth  being  folded 
over  to  make  the  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume.) 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  2.  +  xii  +  1-2.52.  -f  2.: — 
2.  blank  pages;  Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "The  Trans- 
lator's Preface,"  pp.  iii-xi;  p.  xii,  blank;  Text  of  Vol.  I; 
pp.  1- 1 18;  Title-page  to  Vol.  II.,  p.  119;  p.  12.0,  blank; 
Text  of  Vol.  II.,  pp.  12.1-Z46;  "An  Exact  and  Authentic 
List  of  the  Protestants  who  are  now  actually  Slaves 
aboard  the  French  Galleys,"  pp.  247-2.52.;  2.  blank  pages. 

The  imprint  on  the  title-page  of  the  second  volume 
is  different  from  that  on  the  first  volume.  This  imprint 
is  as  follows: —  "Printed  for  E.  Watts,  Bookseller  in 
Skinner-Row." 

How  much  Griffiths  paid  Goldsmith  for  this  translation 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  his  board  and  lodging  is  not 
known;  but  after  the  profits  realized  on  the  sales,  Griffiths 
assigned  the  manuscript  to  E.  Dilly  for  twenty  guineas,  the 
paper  of  assignment  naming  Oliver  Goldsmith  as  the 
translator.  So  that  in  the  nature  of  a  business  deal  the 
proprietor  of  the  Dunciad  was  not  such  a  dunce  as  his  sign 
might  imply. 

Goldsmith  now  found  himself  in  such  straitened  cir- 
cumstances that  he  went  back  to  Dr.  Milner  and  his  Peck- 
ham  Academy.  He  found  Milner  in  a  sad  state  of  physical 
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suffering,  so  that  he  was  welcomed.  He  was,  therefore,  once 
more  installed  as  usher,  but  on  the  understanding  that  the 
good  doctor  would  use  his  influence  to  obtain  for  him  a 
medical  appointment  somewhere  in  the  East  Indies  as  soon 
as  he  was  recovered.  With  the  object  of  earning  the  money 
necessary  for  his  outfit  for  this  prospective  medical 
position,  Goldsmith  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  manuscript 
which  would  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  publishers.  He 
bethought  himself  of  his  experiences  during  his  year's 
tramp  abroad,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that,  untrameled  by 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  a  Mrs.  or  Mr.  Griffiths,  he 
could  say  something  that  might  be  of  interest  to  readers 
and,  at  the  same  time,  express  himself.  It  was  with  this 
determination  and  in  this  mood  that  he  wrote  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe.  He  did  not 
write  the  whole  of  this  book  while  at  the  Peckham 
Academy,  for  in  August,  1758,  nine  months  before  it  was 
published,  he  had  parted  with  Dr.  Milner,  and  was  again 
to  be  found  through  the  medium  of  the  George's  coffee- 
house before  mentioned.  Why  he  left  the  Academy  has 
not  transpired,  but,  probably,  discipling  young  boys  was 
too  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  leisure  necessary  for  the 
writing  of  his  book  was  not  easily  obtainable. 

He  must  have  worked  hard  at  the  writing,  for  a  letter 
from  him  to  his  relative  in  Ireland,  Edward  Mills,  dated 
August  7, 1758,  tells  of  the  forthcoming  publication  of  the 
Enquiry  and  solicits  for  subscriptions.  Evidently,  he  was 
determined  to  get  the  money  for  the  medical  job,  even  if 
he  had  to  be  salesman  as  well  as  writer  to  the  publisher. 
This  letter  to  Mills  is  so  delightful  in  its  Goldsmithian 
approach  towards  a  business  transaction  that  it  deserves  a 
full  quotation.  It  is  a  charming  exhibition  of  the  poet 
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turning  "drummer"  for  the  nonce.  Mills  was  a  wealthy  man 
and  had  been  Goldsmith's  fellow-collegian  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin: — 

"You  have  quitted,  I  find,  that  plan  of  life  which  you 
once  intended  to  pursue;  and  given  up  ambition  for 
domestic  tranquillity.  Were  I  to  consult  your  satisfaction 
alone  in  this  change,  I  have  the  utmost  reason  to  con- 
gratulate your  choice;  but  when  I  consider  my  own,  I 
cannot  avoid  feeling  some  regret,  that  one  of  my  few 
friends  has  declined  a  pursuit  in  which  he  had  every 
reason  to  expect  success.  The  truth  is,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  I  am  self-interested  in  my  concern,  and  do 
not  so  much  consider  the  happiness  you  have  acquired 
as  the  honour  I  have  probably  lost  in  the  change.  I  have 
often  let  my  fancy  loose  when  you  were  the  subject 
and  have  imagined  you  gracing  the  bench,  or  thundering 
at  the  bar;  while  I  have  taken  no  small  pride  to  myself, 
and  whispered  all  that  I  could  come  near,  that  this  was 
my  cousin.  Instead  of  this,  it  seems  you  are  contented  to 
be  merely  a  happy  man,  to  be  esteemed  only  by  your 
acquaintance — to  cultivate  your  paternal  acres — to  take 
unmolested  a  nap  under  one  of  your  own  Lowthorns, 
or  in  Mrs.  Mills'  bed-chamber,  which  even  a  poet  must 
confess  is  rather  the  most  comfortable  place  of  the  two. 

"But  however  your  resolutions  may  be  altered  with 
regard  to  your  situation  in  life,  I  persuade  myself  they 
are  unalterable  with  regard  to  your  friends  in  it.  I  cannot 
think  the  world  has  taken  such  entire  possession  of  that 
heart  (once  so  susceptible  of  friendship)  as  not  to  have 
left  a  corner  there  for  a  friend  or  two;  but  I  flatter  myself 
that  even  I  have  my  place  among  the  number.  This  I  have 
a  claim  to  from  the  similitude  of  our  dispositions;  or, 
setting  that  aside,  I  can  demand  it  as  my  right  by  the  most 
equitable  law  in  nature,  I  mean  that  of  relation:  for 
indeed,  you  have  more  than  your  share  in  mine.  I  am  a 
man  of  few  professions,  and  yet  this  very  instant  I  cannot 
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avoid  the  painful  apprehension  that  my  present  pro- 
fessions (which  speak  not  half  my  feelings)  should  be 
considered  only  a  pretext  to  cover  a  request,  as  I  have  a 
request  to  make.  No,  my  dear  Ned,  I  know  you  are  too 
generous  to  think  so;  and  you  know  me  too  proud  to 
stoop  to  mercenary  insincerity.  I  have  a  request,  it  is  true, 
to  make;  but,  as  I  know  to  whom  I  am  a  petitioner,  I 
make  it  without  diffidence  or  confusion.  It  is  in  short 
this,  I  am  going  to  publish  a  book  in  London,  entitled  An 
Essay  on  the  Present  State  of  Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe. 
Every  work  published  here  the  printers  in  Ireland  repub- 
lish there,  without  giving  the  author  the  least  considera- 
tion for  his  copy.  I  would  in  this  respect  disappoint  their 
avarice,  and  have  all  the  additional  advantages  that  may 
result  from  the  sale  of  my  performances  there  to  myself. 
The  book  is  now  printing  in  London,  and  I  have  requested 
Dr.  Radcliff,  Mr.  Lawder,  Mr.  Bryanton,  my  brother,  Mr. 
Henry  Goldsmith,  and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hodson,  to 
circulate  my  proposal  among  their  acquaintance.  The 
same  request  I  now  make  to  you,  and  have  accordingly 
given  directions  to  Mr.  Bradley,  bookseller  in  Dame- 
street,  Dublin,  to  send  you  a  hundred  proposals.  What- 
ever subscriptions  pursuant  to  those  proposals  you  may 
receive,  when  collected,  may  be  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Bradley,  who  will  give  a  receipt  for  the  money  and  be 
accountable  for  the  books.  I  shall  not,  by  a  paltry  apology, 
excuse  myself  for  putting  you  to  this  trouble.  Were  I  not 
convinced  that  you  found  more  pleasure  in  doing  good- 
natured  things  than  uneasiness  at  being  employed  in 
them,  I  should  not  have  singled  you  out  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  probable  you  would  comply  with  such  a  request,  if 
it  tended  to  the  encouragement  of  any  man  of  learning 
whatsoever,  what  then  may  not  he  expect  who  has  claims 
of  family  and  friendship  to  enforce  this? 
"I  am,  dear  sir,  your  sincere 

"Friend  and  humble  servant, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith." 
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One  would  have  gone  no  far  way  towards  an  appreciation 
of  the  receipt  of  such  a  letter  as  this  with  a  subscription  for, 
say,  ten  copies  of  this  five  or  six  shilling  book;  but  Cousin  Ned 
could  not  have  seen  it  quite  that  way,  for  he  did  not  even 
answer  the  letter.  Neither  did  Bob  Bryanton  nor  Cousin 
Jane  Contarine's  husband,  Mr.  Lawder,  nor  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Hodson.  Cousin  Bob  did  not  believe  that  anything 
good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  and  Cousin  Jane  must 
have  felt  that  Cousin  Oliver  had  had  more  than  enough  out 
of  her  father.  Yet  the  letter  he  sent  to  each  of  these  three 
was  worth  even  the  hundred  subscriptions  he  was  so  ear- 
nestly and  so  bravely  petitioning  from  among  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintances.  And  the  time  was  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  for  his  doctor's  appointment  to  the  Coromandel 
coast.  He  must  have  been  sadly  disappointed  at  receiving  no 
answer  from  Bob  Bryanton,  for  he  had  gone  to  the  length 
of  confessing  to  him  in  the  letter  he  wrote  him  that  he  was 
"O  Gods!  Gods!  here  in  a  garret,  writing  for  bread,  and 
expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk  score."  But  what  of 
Cousin  Jane,  with  whose  accompaniment  on  the  harpsichord 
he  had  so  many  times  and  for  so  many  hours  fluted  the 
songs  that  made  the  heart  beat  from  gladness.  He  had  been 
almost  as  frank  with  her  as  he  had  been  with  Bob:  "Faith, 
madam,  I  heartily  wish  to  be  rich,  if  it  were  only  for  this 
reason,  to  say  without  a  blush  how  much  I  esteem  you;  but, 
alas!  I  have  many  a  fatigue  to  encounter  before  that  happy 
time  comes,  when  your  poor  old  simple  friend  may  again 
give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance  of  his  nature,  sitting  by 
Kilmore  fireside  recount  the  various  adventures  of  a  hard- 
fought  life,  laugh  over  the  follies  of  the  day,  join  his  flute 
to  your  harpsichord,  and  forget  that  ever  he  starved  in  those 
streets  where  Butler  and  Otway  starved  before  him."  It  is 
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almost  impossible  to  believe  that  such  language  could  be 
ignored.  But  it  was,  and  Goldsmith  was  left  to  starve  in 
those  streets  of  London,  where  even  a  kind  and  sympathetic 
response  might  have  made  him  forget  he  was  hungry.  The 
original  of  this  delightful  letter  to  Cousin  Jane  is  in  the 
Elkins'  collection.  It  is  quoted  here  in  full: — 

"If  you  should  ask  why,  in  an  interval  of  so  many  years, 
you  never  heard  from  me,  permit  me,  Madam,  to  ask  the 
same  question.  I  have  the  best  excuse  in  recrimination. 
IwrotetoKilmorefromLeydeninHolland,fromLouvain 
in  Flanders,  and  Rouen  in  France,  but  received  no  answer. 
To  what  could  I  attribute  this  silence  but  to  displeasure 
or  forgetfulness?  Whether  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture 
I  do  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  this  I  must  ingenuously 
own,  that  I  have  a  thousand  times  in  my  turn  endea- 
voured to  forget  them  whom  I  could  not  but  look  upon 
as  forgetting  me.  I  have  attempted  to  blot  their  names 
from  my  memory,  and  I  confess  it,  spent  whole  days  in 
efforts  to  tear  their  image  from  my  heart.  Could  I  have 
succeeded,  you  had  not  now  been  troubled  by  this  renewal 
of  a  discontinued  correspondence;  but,  as  every  effort  the 
restless  make  to  procure  sleep  serves  but  to  keep  them 
waking,  all  my  attempts  contributed  to  impress  what  I 
would  forget  deeper  on  my  imagination.  But  this  subject 
I  would  willingly  turn  from,  and  yet,  'for  the  soul  of 
me',  I  can't  till  I  have  said  all. 

"I  was,  Madam,  when  I  discontinued  writing  to 
Kilmore,  in  such  circumstances,  that  all  my  endeavours 
to  continue  your  regards  might  be  attributed  to  wrong 
motives.  My  letters  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  petitions 
of  a  beggar,  and  not  the  offerings  of  a  friend;  while  all 
my  professions,  instead  of  being  considered  as  the  result 
of  disinterested  esteem,  might  be  ascribed  to  venal  insin- 
cerity. I  believe  indeed  you  had  too  much  generosity  to 
place  them  in  such  a  light,  but  I  could  not  bear  even  the 
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shadow  of  such  a  suspicion.  The  most  delicate  friendships 
are  always  most  sensible  of  the  slightest  invasion,  and 
the  strongest  jealousy  is  ever  attendant  on  the  warmest 
regards.  I  could  not — I  own  I  could  not — continue  a 
correspondence;  for  every  acknowledgment  for  past 
favours  might  be  considered  as  an  indirect  request  for 
future  ones,  and  where  it  might  be  thought  I  gave  my 
heart  from  a  motive  of  gratitude  alone,  when  I  was  con- 
scious of  having  bestowed  it  on  much  more  disinterested 
principles. 

"It  is  true,  this  conduct  might  have  been  simple 
enough,  but  yourself  must  confess  it  was  in  character. 
Those  who  know  me  at  all  know  that  I  have  always 
been  actuated  by  different  principles  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  while  none  regarded  the  interest  of  his 
friend  more,  no  man  on  earth  regarded  his  own  less.  I  have 
often  affected  bluntness  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  flat- 
tery, have  frequently  seemed  to  overlook  those  merits  too 
obvious  to  escape  notice,  and  pretended  disregard  to  those 
instances  of  good  nature  and  good  sense,  which  I  could  not 
fail  tacitly  to  applaud;  and  all  this  lest  I  should  be  ranked 
amongst  the  grinning  tribe,  who  say 'Very  true'  to  all  that 
is  said,  who  fill  a  vacant  chair  at  a  tea-table,  whose  narrow 
souls  never  moved  in  a  wider  circle  than  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  guinea,  and  who  had  rather  be  reckoning  the 
money  in  your  pocket  than  the  virtue  of  your  breast.  All 
this,  I  say,  I  have  done,  and  a  thousand  other  very  silly 
though  very  disinterested  things  in  my  time,  and  for  all 
which  no  soul  cares  a  farthing  about  me.  God's  curse, 
Madam!  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  he  should  once  in  his 
life  forget  you,  who  had  been  all  his  life  forgetting 
himself? 

"However,  it  is  probable  you  may  one  of  these  days  see 
me  turned  into  a  perfect  hunks,  and  as  dark  and  intricate 
as  a  mouse-hole.  I  have  already  given  my  landlady  orders 
for  an  entire  reform  in  the  state  of  my  finances.  I  declaim 
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against  hot  suppet s,  drink  less  sugar  in  my  tea,  and  check 
my  grate  with  brick  bats.  Instead  of  hanging  my  room 
with  pictures,  I  intend  to  adorn  it  with  maxims  of 
frugality.  These  will  make  pretty  furniture  enough,  and 
won't  be  a  bit  too  expensive;  for  I  shall  draw  them  all  out 
with  my  own  hands,  and  my  landlady's  daughter  shall 
frame  them  with  the  parings  of  my  black  waistcoat.  Each 
maxim  is  to  be  inscribed  on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and 
wrote  with  my  best  pen,  of  which  the  following  will 
serve  as  a  specimen:  'Look  sharp';  'Mind  the  main  chance'; 
'Money  is  money  now';  'If  you  have  a  thousand  pounds 
you  can  put  your  hands  by  your  sides,  and  say  you  are 
worth  a  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year';  'Take  a 
farthing  from  a  hundred,  and  it  will  be  a  hundred  no 
longer.'  Thus,  which  way  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  they  are 
sure  to  meet  one  of  those  friendly  monitors;  and  as  we 
are  told  of  an  actor  who  hung  his  room  round  with 
looking-glass  to  correct  the  defects  of  his  person,  my 
apartment  shall  be  furnished  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
correct  the  errors  of  my  mind. 

"Faith!  Madam,  I  heartily  wish  to  be  rich,  if  it  were 
only  for  this  reason,  to  say  without  a  blush  how  much 
I  esteem  you;  but,  alas!  I  have  many  a  fatigue  to  encounter 
before  that  happy  time  comes,when  your  poor  old  simple 
friend  may  again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance  of  his 
nature,  sitting  by  Kilmore  fire  side,  recount  the  various 
adventures  of  a  hard-fought  life,  laugh  over  the  follies 
of  the  day,  join  his  flute  to  your  harpsichord,  and  forget 
that  ever  he  starved  in  those  streets  where  Butler  and 
Otway  starved  before  him. 

"And  now  I  mention  those  great  names — my  uncle! — 
he  is  no  more  that  soul  of  fire  as  when  I  once  knew  him. 
Newton  and  Swift  grew  dim  with  age  as  well  as  he. 
But,  what  shall  I  say?  —his  mind  was  too  active  an  inhabi- 
tant not  to  disorder  the  feeble  mansion  of  its  abode;  for 
the  richest  jewels  soonest  wear  their  settings.  Yet  who 
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but  the  fool  would  lament  his  condition!  He  now  forgets 
the  calamitiesof  life.  Perhaps  indulgent  heaven  has  given 
him  a  foretaste  of  that  tranquillity  here  which  he  so  well 
deserves  hereafter. 

"But  I  must  come  to  business;  for  business,  as  one  of 
my  maxims  tells  me,  must  be  minded  or  lost.  I  am  going 
to  publish  in  London  a  book  entitled  The  Present  State  of 
Taste  and  Literature  in  Europe.  The  booksellers  in  Ireland 
republish  every  performance  there  without  making  the 
author  any  consideration.  I  would  in  this  respect  disap- 
point their  avarice,  and  have  all  the  profits  of  my  labour 
to  myself.  I  must  therefore  request  Mr.  Lawder  to  circu- 
late amongst  his  friends  and  acquaintances  a  hundred  of 
my  proposals,  which  I  have  given  the  bookseller,  Mr. 
Bradley,  in  Dame  Street,  directions  to  send  to  him.  If,  in 
pursuance  of  such  circulation,  he  should  receive  any 
subscription,  I  entreat,  when  collected,  they  may  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Bradley,  as  aforesaid,  who  will  give  a  receipt,  and 
be  accountable  for  the  work,  or  a  return  of  the  subscrip- 
tions. If  this  request  (which,  if  it  be  complied  with,  will 
in  some  measure  be  an  encouragement  to  a  man  of 
learning)  should  be  disagreeable  or  troublesome,  I  would 
not  press  it;  for  I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  have 
my  labours  go  a-begging;  but  if  I  know  Mr.  Lawder  (and 
sure  I  ought  to  know  him),  he  will  accept  the  employ- 
ment with  pleasure.  All  I  can  say — if  he  writes  a  book  I 
will  get  him  two  hundred  subscribers,  and  those  of  the 
best  wits  in  Europe. 

"Whether  this  request  is  complied  with  or  not,  I  shall 
not  be  uneasy;  but  there  is  one  petition  I  must  make  to 
him  and  to  you,  which  I  solicit  with  the  warmest  ardour, 
and  in  which  I  cannot  bear  a  refusal.  I  mean,  dear  Madam, 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  subscribe  myself, 

"Your  ever  affectionate  and  obliged  kinsman, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith." 
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"Now  see  how  I  blot  and  blunder,  when  I  am  asking  a 
favour. 

"Temple  Exchange  Coffee  House,  Temple  Bar. 
August  15,  1758." 

But  all  his  efforts  to  be  ready  for  the  appointment  proved 
so  much  energy  wasted.  When  the  time  came  he  was  told 
that  an  appointment  had  already  been  made.  So  he  returned 
to  his  dismal  lodgings  at  12.  Green  Arbour  Court,  off  Fleet 
Street,  and  sat  down  to  write  the  next  paper  for  Hamilton's 
Critical  Review.  It  was  in  those  lodgings  that  Percy  found 
him,  one  day  in  March,  175  ^,"found  him  in  lodgings  so  poor 
and  uncomfortable  that  he  should  not  think  it  proper  to 
mention  the  circumstance,  if  I  did  not  consider  it  the 
highest  proof  of  the  splendor  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  genius 
and  talents,  that  by  the  bare  exertion  of  their  powers,  under 
every  disadvantage  of  person  and  fortune,  he  could  grad- 
ually emerge  from  such  obscurity,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  and  admission  into 
the  best  societies  of  London.  The  Doctor  was  writing  his 
Enquiry,  etc.,  in  a  wretched  dirty  room  in  which  there 
was  but  one  chair,  and  when  he  from  civility  offered  it  to 
his  visitant,  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  window." 

It  was  during  this  interview  with  the  future  Bishop  of 
Dromore  that  a  little  girl  came  into  Goldsmith's  room, 
carrying  a  coal-scuttle,  and  begged  the  gentleman  who 
lodged  there  if  he  could  give  her  mother  "a  potful  of  coals." 
It  was  on  the  Christmas  Day  in  the  week  of  his  disap- 
pointment at  losing  the  Coromandel  post  that  he  gave  a 
poor  woman  a  suit  of  his  clothes  to  help  her  in  her  distress 
because  of  her  husband's  arrest.  And  it  was  in  the  week 
following  this  that  he  left  the  four  books  he  was  to  review 
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for  Griffiths,  as  security  for  the  loan  of  a  few  shillings  he 
had  borrowed  from  an  acquaintance. 

The  name  of  Griffiths  comes  in  here  with  a  strange  and 
ominous  sound.  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  explain  the 
strangeness  to  realize  that  it  would  be,  indeed,  ominous.  In 
his  anxious  state  of  mind  after  missing  the  medical  appoint- 
ment,Goldsmith  decided  to  apply  for  the  position  of  hospital 
mate.  For  this  purpose  he  found  he  must  go  before  the 
examiner  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  having  no  decent  clothes 
in  which  to  present  himself,  he  asked  Griffiths  to  recom- 
mend him  to  a  tailor,  promising  to  pay  for  the  suit  with 
four  articles  for  the  Monthly  Review.  Griffiths  agreed  and  gave 
Goldsmith  the  books  for  review.  It  was  the  suit  of  clothes 
thus  obtained  that  he  gave  away  in  charity,  and  it  was  these 
books  he  had  left  with  his  friend  as  security  for  the  borrowed 
shillings.  Goldsmith  had  been  to  Surgeons'  Hall,  in  the 
meantime,  but  had  been  found  "not  qualified."  Almost  on 
the  heels  of  his  disposition  of  the  property,  Griffiths  got 
news  of  what  his  author  had  done,  and  at  once  wrote 
demanding  the  return  of  the  clothes  and  the  books,  or  the 
payment  for  them.  What  Goldsmith  answered  to  this 
despicable  communication  can  only  be  deduced  from  the 
second  letter  he  wrote  to  the  publisher,  which  alone  is 
extant  of  this  correspondence.  This  letter  has  escaped  de- 
struction by  being  preserved  in  the  Heber  collection.  It  was 
later  acquired  by  John  Forster,  who  printed  it  in  his  Life  of 
Goldsmith.  It  calls  for  reprinting  whenever  the  occasion 
offers,  and  it  is,  therefore,  given  here.  The  nature  of  Griffiths' 
letters  to  Goldsmith  will  be  gathered  from  a  reading  of 
this  pathetic  cry  of  distress,  and  yet  manly  presentation 
of  his  case: — 
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"Sir,  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  gaol  to  which  my  own 
imprudences  and  your  letter  seem  to  point.  I  have  seen 
it  inevitable  these  three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens! 
request  it  as  a  favour,  a  favour  that  will  prevent  some- 
what more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  struggling  with 
a  wretched  being,  with  all  that  contempt  which  indi- 
gence brings  with  it,  with  all  those  strong  passions  which 
make  contempt  insupportable.  What  then  has  a  gaol  that, 
is  formidable?  I  shall  at  least  have  the  society  of  wretches, 
and  such  is  to  me  true  society.  I  tell  you  again  and  again 
I  am  now  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing, 
but  I  will  be  punctual  to  any  appointment  you  or  the 
taylor  shall  make;  thus  far  at  least  I  do  not  act  the  sharper, 
since  unable  to  pay  my  debts  one  way  I  would  willingly 
give  some  security  another.  No,  Sir,  had  I  been  a  sharper, 
had  I  been  possessed  of  less  good  nature  and  native  gener- 
osity I  might  surely  now  have  been  in  better  circum- 
stances. I  am  guilty,  I  own,  of  meanness  which  poverty 
unavoidably  brings  with  it,  my  reflections  are  filled  with 
repentance  for  my  imprudence  but  not  with  any  remorse 
for  being  a  villain,  that  may  be  a  character  you  unjustly 
charge  me  with.  Your  books,  I  can  assure  you, are  neither 
pawn'd  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  a  friend  from 
whom  my  necessities  oblig'd  me  to  borrow  some  money, 
whatever  becomes  of  my  person  you  shall  have  them  in 
a  month.  It  is  very  possible  both  the  reports  you  have 
heard  and  your  own  suggestions  may  have  brought  you 
false  information  with  respect  to  my  character;  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  man  you  now  regard  with  detestation 
may  inwardly  burn  with  grateful  resentment;  it  is  very 
possible  that  upon  a  second  perusal  of  the  letter  I  sent 
you,  you  may  see  the  workings  of  a  mind  strongly  agi- 
tated with  gratitude  and  jealousy,  if  such  circumstances 
should  appear  at  least  spare  invective  'till  my  book  with 
Mr.  Dodsley  shall  be  published,  and  then  perhaps  you 
may  see  the  bright  side  of  a  mind  when  my  profession 
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shall  not  appear  the  dictates  of  necessity  but  of  choice. 
You  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner  knew  me  not.  Perhaps  so; 
but  he  was  a  man  I  shall  ever  honour;  but  I  have  friend- 
ship only  with  the  dead!  I  ask  pardon  for  taking  up  so 
much  time.  Nor  shall  I  add  to  it  any  other  profession 
than  that  I  am,  Sir, 

"Your  Humble  Servc, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith. 

"P.  S .— I  shall  expect  impatiently  the  result  of  your 
resolutions." 

Griffiths  read  this  letter  and  paused.  Then  he  wriggled 
up  to  what  was  for  him  a  magnanimous  level  of  conduct. 
He  agreed  with  Goldsmith  for  a  life  of  Voltaire  to  be  used 
for  an  introduction  to  a  translation  of  the  Henriade,  and  to 
pay  for  it  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  deducting  from  that 
amount  the  cost  of  the  suit  of  clothes.  Goldsmith  then 
removed  himself  from  any  further  association  with  this 
psalm-singing  wretch  of  a  bookseller,  and  returned  to  Green 
Arbour  Court,  where  the  air,  foul  as  it  was,  tasted  purer  and 
sweeter  thereafter. 

A  month  later,  and  two  months  before  the  Enquiry  had 
been  passed  through  the  press,  there  appeared  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  an  announcement  of  a  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Monsieur  de  Voltaire,"  to  be  "speedily  published"  by  R. 
Griffiths  of  Paternoster-row.  Thus  did  Goldsmith  pay  for 
his  suit  of  clothes  in  four  weeks.  But  Griffiths  never  pub- 
lished the  book,  though  it  appeared  some  months  later  in 
a  magazine.  The  work  is  of  no  great  importance  as  a  "life"; 
Goldsmith  himself  called  it  "a  mere  catch-penny  thing"; 
but  the  "life"  makes  pleasant  reading,  nevertheless,  and 
expresses  an  admiration  for  Voltaire  which  was  not  then 
generally  felt.  It  is  specially  valuable  for  its  account  of 
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Voltaire's  sojourn  in  England.  Some  years  later  Goldsmith 
emphasized  his  high  opinion  of  the  great  Frenchman  by 
remonstrating  with  his  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for 
introducing  Voltaire  in  a  symbolicportrait  of  JamesBeattie, 
and  picturing  him  as  shrinking  away  from  the  stage-light- 
ning of  that  philosophaster's  tepid  eyes  while  looking 
fearfully  at  his  anasmic  Essay  on  Truth  which  an  angel  held 
as  a  sacred  charm.  "It  very  ill  becomes  a  man  of  your 
eminence  and  character,"  Goldsmith  said  to  Reynolds,  "to 
debase  so  high  a  genius  as  Voltaire  before  so  mean  a  writer 
as  Beattie.  Beattie  and  his  book  will  be  forgotten  in  ten 
years,  while  Voltaire's  fame  will  last  forever.  Take  care  it 
does  not  perpetuate  this  picture  to  the  shame  of  such  a 
man  as  you." 

For  bibliographical  as  well  as  biographical  purposes  it  is 
proper  to  note  that  the  writing  of  this  "life"  of  Voltaire 
must  be  assigned  to  the  year  1759.  This  is  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  Griffith's  announcement  of  the  forthcoming 
publication  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  February  7, 

1759.  The  following  is  the  announcement: — 

"Speedily  will  be  published  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  with  Critical  Observations  on  the 
Writings  of  that  celebrated  Poet,  and  a  new  translation 
of  the  Henriade.  Printed  for  R.  Griffiths,  in  Paternoster 
Row." 

The  Henriade  was  again  announced  on  April  2.2.,  1759, 
but  the  book  itself  did  not  appear,  though  some  extracts 
from  the  translation  were  printed  in  the  Public  Ledger  in 

1760.  The  Memoirs  of  Voltaire  were  printed  in  the  Lady's 
Magazine  of  176 1,  and  it  is  from  this  periodical  that  Prior, 
in  1837,  printed  the  work,  as  Goldsmith's,  for  the  first  time. 
The  Memoirs  were  not  included  by  Percy  in  his  edition  of 
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Goldsmith's  works  because  Goldsmith  had  characterized 
them  as  only  a  catch-penny  performance. 

While  waiting  for  the  publication  by  Dodsley  of  his 
Enquiry  Goldsmith  was  busied  writing  for  Hamilton's 
Critical  Review,  edited  by  Smollett,  with  occasional  excur- 
sions into  the  Monthly  Review.  In  the  February  number  of 
Smollett's  periodical  appeared  his  review  of  a  new  edition 
of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  For  the  March  number  he  wrote 
a  paper  on  Langhorne's  translation  of  Blom's  Elegy  of  Adonis, 
and  followed  this  with  a  discussion  on  a  book  of  Oratory. 
Then  came  reviews  of  Murphy's  Orphan  of  China,  Butler's 
Remains,  Marriott's  Answer  to  the  Critical  Review,  Dunk  ins' 
Epistle  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  papers  on  Gouget's  Origins 
of  haws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  Formey's  Philosophical  Miscel- 
lanies,\ 'an  Egmont's  Travels  in  Asia,  Guicciardini's  History 
of  Italy,  Montesquieu's  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  Hawkins'  Works, 
a  reply  to  Hawkins'  remarks  on  the  review  of  his  book,  and 
a  witty  satire  on  the  popular  novels  of  the  day,  under  the 
title,  Jemima  and  Louisa.  These  done,  Goldsmith  bade  a  long 
farewell  to  all  Reviews,  and  left  the  rival  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  them  to  fight  their  own  battles  and  settle  their 
quarrels  among  themselves. 

And  now  the  day  arrived  on  which  was  published  Oliver 
Goldsmith's  first  book,  a  book  entirely  of  his  own  choosing 
and  his  own  making.  After  many  trials  and  tribulations  the 
Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,  issued 
on  April  z,  1759,  from  Robert  Dodsley's  "Tully's  Head"  in 
Pall  Mall.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  slim  small  octavo,  hand- 
somely printed,  as  befitted  so  aristocratic  a  publisher,  but 
without  the  author's  name  on  the  title  page.  The  title  is 
redolent  of  the  academies  of  learning,  and  the  half-title  is 
even  more  so  with  its  Greek  and  Latin  mottoes,  but  the 
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contents  are  aromatic  of  Goldsmith  alone,  and  the  savor  is 
very  pleasant.  He  had  been  to  the  famous  scholastic  seats 
at  Leyden,  Louvain,  Paris  and  Padua,  where  he  had  met 
with  the  scholars  who  were  the  leaders  in  European  learn- 
ing. Such  an  experience,  he  properly  thought,  added  to  his 
previous  experiences  at  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  placed  him, 
without  presumption,  in  a  position  where  he  might  view 
the  general  landscape  of  the  world  of  letters  and  report 
some  fruitful  conclusions  as  to  its  present  state  and  value. 
This  was  a  proper  and  desirable  undertaking,  and  it  might 
have  resulted  in  some  enlightening  discoveries  had  it  been 
carried  out  by  a  philosophical  traveler  of  the  character,  say 
of  Gibbon,  or  by  an  intellectual  analyst  of  the  genius  of 
Voltaire.  But  Goldsmith  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
He  viewed  the  world  as  it  affected  himself,  so  that  when 
he  came  to  make  his  report,  he  wrote  of  his  own  experi- 
ences and  reactions  only,  and  wrote  them,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  an  impartial  observer,  but  in  the  temper  of  an  involved 
participator.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise,  for 
though  he  was  a  scientist  by  education,  he  was  an  artist  by 
nature.  Any  observation  he  makes  is,  therefore,  his  own 
personal  reaction  to  what  he  observed.  Happily,  Nature  had 
endowed  him  generously,  so  generously  indeed,  that  she 
created  a  poet.  It  is,  therefore,  the  poet's  reaction  he  gives 
us,  and  that  kind  of  a  reaction  is  of  universal  appeal.  It  is 
this  which  makes  the  Enquiry  so  readable  even  to-day — 
this  and  the  consummate  art  of  his  writing.  In  approaching 
the  Enquiry,  therefore,  we  must  forget  the  title  and  its 
implications,  and  remember  only  that  it  is  Goldsmith  writ- 
ing of  himself.  Reading  the  book  with  this  thought  in 
mind,we  shall  find  it  a  most  interesting  and  even  instructive 
recital  of  Goldsmith's  opinions  and  judgments  as  well  as 
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experiences  of  the  world  of  letters  as  it  affected  the  author, 
in  his  day  and  generation. 

Goldsmith  had  enough  experience  of  that  world  to  speak 
with  some  authority.  A  scholar  of  six  universities,  he  had 
attempted  authorship  and  had  found  it  very  difficult  indeed 
to  make  any  progress.  Nay,  so  insuperable  almost  were  the 
difficulties  to  any  writer  who  engaged  in  literature  as  a 
profession,  that  even  a  decent  livelihood,  much  less  a  digni- 
fied position,  was  denied  him.  For,  in  order  that  the  author 
may  appeal  for  the  suffrages  of  readers,  it  was  first  necessary 
to  engage  a  middleman,  the  bookseller  or  publisher,  to 
present  his  work.  This  middleman,  the  author's  represen- 
tative in  theory,  Goldsmith  found  to  be, in  fact, the  author's 
employer.  It  was  he  who  reaped  the  real  harvest  of  profit, 
and  gave  the  author  what  it  pleased  him  to  give,  which 
was  often  only  just  enough  to  keep  him  alive  for  a  second 
venture.  Such  a  state  of  things,  Goldsmith  contended,  was 
neither  dignified  for  the  author  nor  conducive  to  learning. 
A  school  of  critics  also  had  arisen,  the  members  of  which 
were  employed  by  such  a  publisher  as  Griffiths,  who 
"wholly  destitute  of  education  and  genius  incident  to  the 
press,  and  thus  turn  book-makers,  adding  to  the  sin  of  criti- 
cism the  sin  of  ignorance  also;  whose  trade  is  a  bad  one,  and 
who  are  bad  workmen  in  the  trade." 

There  was  a  time  when  the  author  found  appreciation 
and  support  from  a  patron,  but  that  time  had  gone  by,  and 
now  he  was  compelled  to  turn  to  the  bookseller.  "There 
cannot,"  exclaims  Goldsmith,  "be  imagined  a  combination 
more  prejudicial  to  taste  than  this.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
one  to  allow  as  little  for  writing,  and  of  the  other  to  write 
as  much  as  possible;  accordingly  tedious  compilations  and 
periodical  magazines  are  the  result  of  their  joint  endeavours. 
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In  these  circumstances  the  author  bids  adieu  to  fame,  and 
writes  for  bread.  ...  A  long  habit  of  writing  for  bread 
thus  turns  the  ambition  of  every  author  at  last  into  avarice. 
. . .  He  finds  that  money  procures  all  those  advantages,  that 
respect,  and  that  ease  which  he  vainly  expected  from  fame. 
Thus  the  man  who  under  the  patronage  of  the  great  might 
have  done  honour  to  humanity,  when  only  patronized  by 
the  bookseller,  becomes  a  thing  little  superior  to  the  fellow 
who  works  for  the  press." 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  not  possible  for  "the  present 
state  of  polite  learning"  to  be  otherwise  than  a  parlous  one. 
Every  incentive  to  genius  was  denied  it,  every  ambition  of  a 
high  nature  was  nipped  and  frozen,  often  in  the  bud;  every 
aspiration  was  suffocated;  and  the  natural  growth  and 
flowering  of  the  human  spirit  frustrated.  Such  is  the  theme, 
in  the  main,  of  this  book,  and  it  was  written  by  one  who 
had  suffered  from  the  conditions  he  condemned — suffered 
not  only  physically  but  spiritually,  for  he  had  by  this  time 
begun  to  realize  that  he  had  something  to  tell  the  world, 
which  it  would  be  willing  and  even  glad  to  hear  and,  per- 
haps, be  the  better  for  doing  so. 

It  was  not  likely  that  such  a  blistering  sermon  would  be 
ignored  by  the  booksellers  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
who  took  it  to  themselves.  The  man  Griffiths  lost  no  time 
in  engaging  one  of  his  "hirelings"  to  put  this  impudent 
upstart  and  villain  of  a  "sharper"  in  his  place.  He  selected 
for  this  purpose  one  Kenrick,  an  infamous  rascal  of  a  libeler 
who  pursued  Goldsmith  all  his  life,  barking  at  his  heels  like 
a  mongrel  cur,  and  biting  when  a  chance  offered.  The  nature 
of  the  stuff  he  wrote  under  Griffiths'  instructions,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  addressed  it,  may  be  read  in  the  pages 
of  the  Monthly  Review,  or  in  Forster's  "Life  of  Goldsmith," 
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in  part.  What  he  said,  however,  could  not  affect  the  book 
itself.  That  could  not  be  a  popular  one,  for  its  subject  was 
not  one  which  would  attract  wide  attention;  while  those 
interested  in  the  subject  would  read  it  and  form  their  own 
opinions  as  to  its  merits  and  demerits.  It  did  not  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,  though  it  received  the  courtesy  of  being 
translated  into  the  French  language  three  years  later,  while 
a  second  edition,  revised,  was  called  for  in  1774.  But  it  was 
of  import  to  the  writer  in  two  respects:  it  helped  him  to 
realize  his  ability  as  an  author,  and  it  procured  for  him  a 
position  in  the  literary  world  which  placed  him  a  step 
higher  on  the  ladder  of  its  fame. 
After  its  publication  he  was  no 
longer,  to  use  Forster's  phrases,  an 
author  by  compulsion,  but  an  author 
by  choice. 

In  the  library  of  Mr.  William 
Mclntire  Elkins  is  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  book  which  contains 
a  piece  of  striking  evidence  of  Gold- 
smith's financial  state,  even  after  the 
book  had  been  published  for  some 
time.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  note  in 
Goldsmith's  handwriting  to  John 
Dodsley,  asking  for  the  favor  of  a 

loan  often  guineas,  for  which  he  promises  to  account.  "I 
shall  call  to  see  you,"  he  adds,  "on  Wednesday  next  with 
copy,  &c." — "So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travail- 
eth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man." 
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AN /ENQUIRY /INTO  THE /PRESENT  STATE/ 
OF  /  POLITE  LEARNING  /  IN  EUROPE.  /  [copper- 
plate  engraving.] /London:  /Printed  for  R.  and  J. 
Dodsley,  in  Pall  Mall./M.DCC.LIX./ 

Sm.  8vo.  Size:  7K  x  4^  in. 

Bound  by  the  Club  Bindery  in  full  polished  brown  levant 
morocco,  richly  tooled  on  both  sides  in  panels  with 
broad  floreated  gilt  borders,  extra  gilt  backs  with 
bands,  broad  inside  borders  with  gilt  floreations,  uncut. 
In  a  cover  of  stiff  marbled  paper  with  brown  morocco 
back,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  sliding  case  of  marbled 
paper  boards,  edged  with  brown  leather.  With  the  book- 
plate of  Robert  Hoe. 

This  copy  was  at  one  time  in  the  library  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  whose  signature  at  the  head  of  the  title-page 
is  just  discernible. 

Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  4  leaves;  Sig.  B-N  in 
eights;  Sig.  0, 4  leaves. 
Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii  +  2.00: — 

Half-title  to  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 
Polite  learning,"  with  mottoes  in  Greek  and  Latin,  p.  i; 
p.  ii,  blank;  Title-page,  p.  iii;  p.  iv,  blank.  "The  Contents," 
pp.  v-viii ;  Text  of  the  "Enquiry,"  pp.  1-2.00. 

In  the  Elkins'  copy,  the  half-title  has  been  misplaced 
in  the  binding  by  being  put  after  the  title-leaf  instead  of 
before  the  title-leaf. 

On  page  49  the  catchword  "its"  has  the  letters  "ts" 
dropped  down. 

On  page  69  the  catchword  "We"  is  misprinted  for 
"Thus." 

On  page  118  the  first  word  "sciences"  should  be  deleted. 

The  numeral  "9"  of  pagination  "  149"  is  dropped  down, 
in  some  copies. 

There  is  no  catchword  on  page  190. 

Bound  inat  the  frontpart  of  thevolumeisanautograph 
letter  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  addressed  on  the  fourth  page 
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"To  Mr.  John  Dodsley  in  Pall  Mall,"  with  the  red  sealing- 
wax  on  the  paper.  The  letter  itself  tells  its  own  pathetic 
tale  of  the  poet's  straitened  circumstances.  It  reads 

as  follows:-  

Ko-  "Gray's  Inn.       u, 

"Ishall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  ***  £•"-/*-  •  - 

can  let  me  have  ten  guineas  p.  *.  u*-.  ~- -«...* 

bearer,  for  which  I  promise  to  "-,"'    .'"  ■■■-.-    c~* 
account.  I  am  sir  your  humble  ,,,.,  ¥  .**»... 

"Servant  >^k,.rLl7^ 

"Oliver  Goldsmith.  ?J- 

"March,  ioth,  1764.  -  *"%<* r'~   " ' <** 

"P.  S. 

"I  shall  call  to  see  you  on  Wed- 
nesday next  with  Copy  &c." 

The  Elkins'  Collection  also  in- 
cludes a  copy  of  the  first  French 
edition,  published  at  London  in  1761: — 

Considerations  /sur  l'Etat  present  /de  la  Litterature/en 
Europe./  Tolerabili,  si  adificia  nostra  diruerent  czdificandi 
capaces:/  [printer's  ornament.]  A/Londres,/MDCC  LXII./ 
Sm.  8vo.  Size  6K  x  3^  in. 
Bound  in  contemporary  brown  calf,  red  edges. 
Enclosed  in  a  brown  morocco  sliding  case. 

Collation: — One  blank  leaf;  Sig.  A, 8  leaves;  Sig.B, 4  leaves; 
Sig.  C,  8  leaves,  and  so  on  alternately  to  Sig.  Z,  which 
consists  of  8  leaves;  Sig.  Aa,  1  leaf. 
Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  2.  +  iv  +  2.82.  +  1: — 

Two  blank  pages,  Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Tables 
des  chapitres,"  pp.  iii-iv;  Text  of  "Considerations,"  &c, 
pp.  1-2.82.;  2.  blank  pages. 

One  additional  blank  leaf  is  at  the  front  and  the  other 
after  the  text  of  the  volume.  The  head  lines  are  in  italic 
type,  and  the  pagination  at  the  top  of  each  page  is  in 
Arabic  numerals. 
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The  Second  Edition  of  An  Enquiry  was  published  in 
1774,  much  revised  and  corrected.  Many  passages  were 
omitted  and  others  altered,  especially  the  one  containing 
the  remarks  on  David  Garrick,  at  which  the  actor  had 
taken  offence.  The  following  is  the  bibliographical 
description  of  the  copy  of  this  edition  in  the  Elkins' 
Collection: — 

An  Enquiry/  into  the  /  Present  State  /  of/  Polite  Learning  / 
in  Europe.  /  [printer's  rule.]  /  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B./ 
[printer's  rule.] /The  Second  Edition,  /  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected. /  [printer's  double  rule.]  /  London:  /  Printed  for 
J.  Dodsley,  in  Pall  Mall./ [printer's  rule.]  MDCCLXXIV./ 

Small,  8  vo.  Size:  7^  x  4K  in.  Bound  in  the  original 
drab  paper  boards  with  strip  of  dark  blue  linen  down 
back  with  paper  title-label,  lettered:  "Enquiry  into  the 
Present  State  of  Polite  Learning."  In  a  stiff  cloth  folding 
cover,  and  enclosed  in  a  brown  morocco  sliding  case,  gilt 
lettered  on  back. 

Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned)  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-L  in  eights 

(the  last  leaf  a  blank). 

Pagination  <2^  Contents: — Pp.  viii  +  158  +  2.: — 

Half-title,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Title-page,  p.  iii;  p.  i  v,  blank; 
"The  Contents,"  pp.  v-viii;  Text  of  "An  Enquiry,  &c"., 
pp.  1-157;  p.  158,  blank,  two  blank  pages. 

The  paragraph  which  Goldsmith  largely  excised  from 
the  second  edition  appears  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
the  stage,  and  was  intended  as  a  criticism  of  David  Gar- 
rick for  his  treatment  of  the  works  of  contemporary 
writers  in  his  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It  is 
as  follows: — 

"Our  poet's  performance,"  wrote  Goldsmith,  "must 
undergo  a  process  truly  chemical,  before  it  is  presented 
to  the  public.  It  must  be  tried  in  the  manager's  fire, 
strained  through  a  licenser,  and  suffer  from  repeated 
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corrections  till  it  may  be  a  mere  caput  mortuum  when  it 
arrives  before  the  public.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  plays  upon  our  theatres  already,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  need  of  new  ones.  But  are  they 
sufficiently  good?  And  is  the  credit  of  our  age  nothing? 
Must  our  present  times  pass  away  unnoticed  by  posterity? 
If  these  are  matters  of  indifference,  it  then  signifies 
nothing  whether  we  are  to  be  entertained  with  the  actor 
or  the  poet,  with  fine  sentiments  or  painted  canvas;  or 
whether  the  dancer  or  the  carpenter  be  constituted  master 
of  the  ceremonies.  How  is  it  at  present?  Old  pieces  are 
revived,  and  scarcely  any  new  ones  admitted.  The  actor  is 
ever  in  our  eye,  the  poet  seldom  permitted  to  appear;  and 
the  stage,  instead  of  serving  the  people,  is  made  subser- 
vient to  the  interests  of  avarice.  Getting  a  play  on  even 
in  three  or  four  years  is  a  privilege  reserved  only  for  the 
happy  few  who  have  the  arts  of  courting  the  manager 
as  well  as  the  muse;  who  have  adulation  to  please  his 
vanity,  powerful  patrons  to  support  their  merit,  or 
money  to  indemnify  disappointment.  Our  Saxon  ances- 
tors had  but  one  name  for  a  wit  and  a  witch.  I  will  not 
dispute  the  propriety  of  uniting  these  characters  then: 
but  the  man  who,  under  the  present  discouragements, 
ventures  to  write  for  the  stage,  whatever  claim  he  may 
have  to  the  appellation  of  a  wit,  at  least  has  no  right  to 
be  called  a  conjuror." 

Garrick  naturally  took  this  criticism  to  himself,  and,  as 
naturally,  resented  it.  He  showed  his  resentment  by 
declining  to  vote  for  its  writer  when  that  writer  made  an 
application  for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  He 
explained  his  action  by  saying  that  Mr.  Goldsmith  having 
"taken  pains  to  deprive  himself  of  his  assistance  by  an 
unprovoked  attack  upon  his  management  of  the  theatre 
in  his  Present  State  of  Learning,  it  was  impossible  he  could 
lay  claim  to  any  recommendation  from  him,"  and  the  man- 
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ager  dismissed  Goldsmith  with  civility.  One  speculates 
what  would  have  been  said  of  Goldsmith  had  he  lived  to 
write  to-day  in  like  fashion  of  our  managers  of  theatres. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  these  remarks  as  not  being  ben 
trovato,  there  can  be  no  question  about  their  being  vero. 

The  first  and  almost  immediate  material  benefit  which 
the  publication  of  the  "Enquiry"  brought  to  Goldsmith, 
was  an  offer  from  a  bookseller — a  Scotchman  this  time — 
to  edit  and  write  another  magazine — a  freshly-born  one. 
The  bookseller  who  made  the  proposal  was  Mr.  J.  Wilkie, 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  who  sold  his  books  under  the  sign 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  true,  there  were  being  issued  at  that  time 
magazines  and  periodicals  by  the  score,  appealing  to  every 
taste  and  fancy,  of  refinement  and  otherwise,some  of  which 
scarcely  lived  beyond  youth,  and  others  not  even  arriving 
at  theweaningstageoftheirsuckling  babyhood.  But  Wilkie 
had  read  the  "Enquiry"  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  writer  was  the  man  to  nurse  the  child  into  man- 
hood, possibly.  At  any  rate,  if  it  died,  it  could  be  dressed  up 
in  other  clothes  and  baptized  by  another  name,  and  no  one 
would  be  any  the  wiser.  A  man  of  the  genius  Goldsmith 
had  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  could,  if  he  were  the 
sole  contributor  and  editor — Oh,  the  thrifty,  canny  Scot — 
produce  something  which  might  catch  the  town,  and  then, 
of  course,  it  would  prove  of  mutual  financial  benefit.  Such 
arguments,  and  especially  the  final  clincher  of  two  guineas 
a  week,  sent  Goldsmith  dreaming  dreams  of  future  great- 
ness, when  a  tailor's  bill  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  he 
could  be  the  president  as  well  as  board  of  directors  of  a 
Charity  Society.  When  he  understood  also  that  the  new 
venture  was  to  appear  only  once  a  week,  instead  of  the 
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usual  twice,  and  that  he  was  to  be  left  free  to  give  the  spice 
of  variety  to  its  contents,  he  agreed  con  amort. 

The  advertisement  announced  that  it  was  to  be  of  crown 
octavo  size,  of  thirty-two  pages,  printed  on  good  paper, 
stitched  in  blue  cover,  and  that  it  would  consist  "of  a 
variety  of  essays  on  the  amusements,  follies,  and  vices  in 
fashion,  particularly  the  most  recent  topics  of  conversation, 
remarks  on  theatrical  exhibitions,  memoirs  of  modern 
literature,"  and  all  for  three  pence!  Every  twelve  numbers, 
the  owner  of  the  Bible  asserted,  "would  make  a  handsome 
pocket  volume,  at  the  end  of  which  should  be  given  an 
emblematical  frontispiece,  title,  and  table  of  contents."  It 
was  to  make  its  appearance  every  Saturday. 

Such  was  The  Bee  as  planned  and  promised,  and  its  first 
number,  issued  from  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  on  Saturday,  the 
sixth  of  October,  bade  fair  to  make  both  plan  and  promise 
good.  It  bore  a  motto  of  a  somewhat  scholastic  touch,  but 
only  a  touch,  as  befitted  the  learned  gentleman  who  edited 
it,  yet  with  a  playful  suggestion  in  it,  that  its  readers,  like 
the  bee,  would  flit  from  flower  to  flower  and  drink  of  all 
their  sweets: — 

"Floriferis  ut  Apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant  Omnia  Nos 
ibidem." 

The  Bee,  sad  to  say,  did  not  attain  its  single  blessedness 
of  one  volume  of  twelve  numbers,  for  it  passed  out  of 
existence  with  its  eighth  number,  so  that  neither  the 
frontispiece  nor  the  table  of  contents  was  forthcoming. 
These  eight  numbers  the  publisher  gathered  together  into 
a  pocket  volume  which  he  sold  for  half-a-crown.  But  from 
whatsoever  cause  the  busy  insect  died,  it  lived  long  enough 
to  give  many  people  a  taste  of  many  honeys;  for  in  the  pages 
of  this  little  book  are  stored  some  of  the  most  charming 
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light  sketches  Goldsmith  ever  penned.  The  introduction  is 
in  the  best  vein  of  an  accomplished  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies descanting  on  the  good  things  about  to  be  presented. 
Especially  interesting  are  the  chatty  remarks  on  the  plays  and 
players  of  the  day,  which  reveal  an  unexpected  competence 
to  assay  the  dramatic  metal  that  was  being  coined  as  currency 
for  the  common  interchange.  The  fifth  number  bore  fruit 
for  Goldsmith  later  in  a  way  which  he  never  dreamed  of 
when  he  wrote  its  Reverie,  or  Resuerie,  as  it  is  curiously  spelled 
in  the  original  issues.  In  that  Reverie  Goldsmith  imagines 
a  stage-coach,  which  he  named  the  "Fame  Machine,"  taking 
passengers  to  the  Temple  of  Fame.  It  had  just  arrived  after 
conveying  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Pope  and  Cibber  to  the 
Temple,  and  its  coachman  was  waiting  for  a  fresh  load  of 
passengers.  Goldsmith  asked  that  he  should  be  taken,  but 
the  coachman  refused,  since  he  had  no  other  baggage  with 
him  than  a  number  of  The  Bee.  Others  then  came  forward, 
but  all  were  likewise  turned  away.  "Then  came  a  very  grave 
personage,  whom  at  some  distance  I  took  for  one  of  the 
most  reserved  and  disagreeable  figures  I  had  seen;  but  as  he 
approached,  his  appearance  improved,  and  when  I  could 
distinguish  him  thoroughly,  I  perceived,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  severity  of  his  brow,  he  had  one  of  the  most  good- 
natured  countenances  that  could  be  imagined.  Upon  coming 
to  open  the  stage  door,  he  lifted  a  parcel  of  folios  into  the 
seat  before  him,  but  our  inquisitorial  coachman  at  once 
shoved  them  out  again.  'What,  not  take  in  my  dictionary!' 
exclaimed  the  other  in  a  rage.  'Be  patient,  sir,'  (replied  the 
coachman),  'I  have  driven  a  coach,  man  and  boy,  these  two 
thousand  years;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  carried  above 
one  dictionary  during  the  whole  time.  That  little  book 
which  I  perceive  peeping  from  one  of  your  pockets,  may  I 
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presume  to  ask  what  it  contains?'  'A  mere  trifle,' replied  the 
author,  'it  is  called  the  Rambler.'  'The  Rambler!'  says  the 
coachman;  'I  beg,  sir,  you  will  take  your  place;  I  have  heard 
our  ladies  in  the  court  of  Apollo  frequently  mention  it  with 
rapture;  and  Clio, who  happens  to  be  a  little  grave,  has  been 
heard  to  prefer  it  to  the  Spectator;  though  others  have 
observed,  that  the  reflections,  by  being  refined,  sometimes 
become  minute.' " 

In  this  playful  expression  of  his  sincere  admiration, 
Goldsmith  unwittingly  touched  and  softened  the  heart  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  who,  when  the  occasion  later  offered, 
seized  it  eagerly  to  make  this  new  writer's  acquaintance; 
and  thus  began  to  be  written  the  story  of  a  friendship 
which  is  one  of  the  brave  chapters  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. A  like  treatment  of  Smollett  brought  him  also  into 
very  friendly  relations  with  the  author  of  Peregrine  Pickle, 
and  procured  for  Goldsmith  a  space  in  which  to  exercise 
still  more  freely  and  more  abundantly  his  charm  and  witty 
grace  of  writing  The  Citizen  of  the  World.  Smollett  had  come 
up  to  the  stage-coach  flourishing  a  voluminous  history  as 
his  claim  for  a  seat  in  the  "Fame  Machine."  "Sir,"  replied 
the  coachman,  "I  have  formerly  heard  your  name  men- 
tioned but  never  as  an  historian.  Is  there  no  other  work 
upon  which  you  may  claim  a  place?"  "None,"  replied  the 
other,  "except  a  romance;  but  this  is  a  work  of  too  trifling 
a  nature  to  claim  future  attention."  "You  mistake,"  says  the 
inquisitor,  "a  well- written  romance  is  no  such  easy  task  as 
is  generally  imagined.  I  remember  formerly  to  have  carried 
Cervantes  and  Segrais,  and  if  you  think  fit,  you  may  enter." 
In  the  fourth  number  of  this  little  magazine  will  be  found 
that  "City  Night  Piece"  which  opens  for  us  a  window  into 
Goldsmith's  tender  heart,  and  reveals  to  us  much  of  that 
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nature  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  endure  the 
sight  of  suffering  in  others  without  going  even  to  the 
utmost  extremity  to  relieve  it.  Well  might  he  conclude  it 
with  the  question,  "Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed 
with  so  much  sensibility,  or  why  was  not  my  fortune 
adapted  to  its  impulse?" 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  one's  book-loving  eyes  to  see 
a  set  of  the  eight  numbers  of  The  Bee  in  their  original  "blue 
covers";  but,alas,that  emotion  has  been  denied  us.  We  must, 
therefore,  rest  content  with  the  pleasant  appearing  little 
brown  tome  as  it  stands  modestly  in  the  midst  of  its  noble 
company  in  this  opulent  library.  Here  it  is  as  it  humbly 
presents  itself: — 

THE  /  BEE.  /  Being  /  Essays  /  on  the  most  /  Interesting 
Subjects.  /  Floriferis  ut  Apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant. 
Omnia  Nos  Ibidem./ 

London:  /  Printed  for  J.  Wilkie,  at  the  Bible,  in  St. 
Paul's  /  Church-Yard.  M  DCC  LIX./ 
Sm.  8  vo.  Size:  j7A  x  4^  in. 

Bound  in  contemporary  calf,  rebacked,  gilt  lettered  on 
back:  "The  Bee,  Goldsmith  1759-" 
Collation: — One  blank  leaf;  Sig.  A  (unsigned),  2.  leaves, 
(Sig.  Ax  lacking);  Sigs;  B-Q  in  eights;  Sig.  R,  7  leaves 
(Sig.  R  7  is  a  blank). 
Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  vi+X52.+  2.: — 

Two  blank,  unnumbered  pages;  Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii, 
blank.  [Contents,  pp.  iii-iv,  lacking];  Text  of  the  eight 
numbers  of  The  Bee,  pp.  1-2.52.;  two  blank  pages. 

The  first  number  bears  the  date,  Saturday,  October  6, 
1759,  and  the  following  seven  numbers  are  dated  for  the 
succeeding  Saturdays,  the  last  being  November  14,  1759- 

At  the  head  of  the  first  page  is  printed  a  wood-cut  of 
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Interesting  Subjects. 
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LONDON 

PiimeJ  for  J.Wuicii.tf  the  Buff,  in  Si  r< 
Clint  >»r/     MfX(.  1.1X. 


the  width  of  the  type-page 
which  is  repeated  as  a  head- 
piece at  the  beginning  of  each 
of  the  succeeding  seven  num- 
bers. Where  space  permitted  a 
printer's  ornament  was  printed 
at  the  end  of  each  number.  As 
each  essay  begins  on  a  fresh 
page,  a  printer's  ornament  was 
used  to  fill  up  the  space  left  on 
the  previous  page,  where  such 
space  permitted. 

There  is  no  catchword,  of 
course,  at  the  end  of  each 
number. 

There  are  no  catchwords  on  pages  2.9,  60  and  94. 

The  catchword  at  the  foot  of  page  80  is  misprinted 
"SOME"  for  "ON." 

The  catchword  at  the  foot  of  page  1 1 2.  is  correctly  printed 
"thread,"  but  the  first  line  of  page  113  reprints  what  has 
already  been  printed  in  the  last  line  of  page  112..  The  words: 
"Sphineter.  In  order  to  fix  its,"  should  be  deleted  from  the 
first  line  on  page  113. 

Page  33  is  wrongly  numbered  as  2.3. 

The  page  numbering  of  page  2.36  has  the  "2."  dropped  out. 

When,  on  November  24th,  1759,  The  Bee  delivered  its 
last  three-penny  package  of  sweets  to  its  patrons,  Goldsmith 
was  once  again  a  free  lance  ready  to  enter  any  service  that 
offered  good  pay.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  in  December 
he  was  visited  by  no  less  distinguished  gentlemen  than 
Mr.  Tobias  Smollett,  the  celebrated  author,  and  Mr.  John 
Newbery,  the  well-known  publisher  of  children's  books. 
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They  had  both  read  The  Bee,  and  both  had  decided  to  enlist 
the  services  of  the  ready  writer  of  its  essays  on  behalf  of  a 
new  venture  they  had  in  hand.  This,  of  course,  was  still 
another  magazine  and,  of  course  also,  it  was  to  be  "different" 
from  all  the  rest.  Its  title  was  to  be  The  British  Magazine,  or 
Monthly  Repository  for  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  and  it  was  to  be 
written  by  Tobias  Smollett,  M.  D.,  and  others.  Would  Dr. 
Goldsmith  be  one  of  them?  Of  course,Dr.  Goldsmith  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  assist  in  promoting  an  undertaking  of 
so  important  a  character  and  so  authoritatively  sponsored. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  two  chastened  spirits — the  one 
by  misfortune  and  the  other  by  mistreatment  (for  Smollett 
had  just  emerged  from  a  three  months'  confinement  in 
prison  for  a  too  outspoken  criticism  of  a  highly-favored 
English  Admiral  Knowles) — met  and  fraternized  and 
influenced  one  another  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  better 
selves. 

Goldsmith's  contributions  to  The  British  Magazine,  some 
twenty-odd  in  number,  were  mostly  of  an  ephemeral 
nature  and  of  timely  interest  only.  In  the  six  numbers  which 
form  part  of  the  Elkins'  Collection — those  published  from 
January  to  June,  1 7  60 — Goldsmith  contributed  the  follow- 
ing articles: 

No.  1,  January,  17  60,  "A  letter  Supposed  to  be  written 
by  the  Moorish  Secretary." 

No.  2.,  February,  17  60,  "An  Essay  upon  the  Different 
Schools  of  Music."  "A  Reverie  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern 
in  Eastcheap." 

No.  3,  March,  17  60,  "Continuation  of  a  Reverie  at  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  Eastcheap." 

No.  4,  April,  1760,  "Conclusion  of  a  Reverie  at  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  Eastcheap." 

No.  6,  June,  1760,  "A  Dream." 
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These  numbers  were  demy  octavo  in  size, printed  on  good 
paper  and  bound  in  blue  paper  wrappers.  Many  of  the  articles 
which  Goldsmith  wrote  for  this  magazine  were  only  asso- 
ciated with  his  name  long  after  his  death,  but  the  more 
important  were  included  by  him  in  the  volume  of  "Essays" 
which  Griffin  published  in  1765.  (See  p.  156.)  The  essays 
which  he  contributed  in  the  years  1761,  1761  and  1763 
have,  most  of  them,  been  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  Gold- 
smith's Works  edited  by  Percy,  Prior  and  Peter  Cunning- 
ham; but  the  most  complete  collection  is  given  in  Gibbs's 
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edition,  published  in  the  Bohn  Standard  Library.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  essays  contributed  during  the  second 
half  of  1760  and  in  the  years  1761-1763,  which  are  included 
in  Gibbs's  edition: — 

"National  Concord"  (Dec,  1760);  "Female  Warriors" 
(Jan.,  1762.);  "On  National  Prejudices"  (August,  1760); 
"On  the  Study  of  Belles-Lettres"  (July,  1761  to  Jan.,  1 763); 
a  Series  of  seven  essays  about  which  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  their  authorship;  "Carolan,the  Last 
Irish  Bard"  (July,  1760);  "A  True  History  for  the  Ladies" 
(July,  1760);  "History  of  Miss  Stanton,"  and  "To  the 
Authors  of  the  British  Magazine"  (July,  1760);  this  is 
the  story  Prior  thought  contained  "the  first  rude  germ 
of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  "On  the  Proper  Enjoyment  of 
Life";  "To  the  Authors  of  the  British  Magazine"  (August, 
1760).    . 

Of  upwards  of  twenty  essays  thus  contributed  to 
Smollett's  magazine,  writes  Forster,  "few  were  republished 
by  Goldsmith;  but  from  other  causes,  certainly,  than  lack 
of  merit.  One  was  a  criticism  of  two  rival  singers,  two 
Polly  Peachums  then  dividing  Vauxhall,  so  pleasantly 
worded  that  neither  could  take  offence;  but  of  temporary 
interest  chiefly.  Another  was  a  caution  against  violent 
courtships,  from  a  true  story  in  the  family  of  his  Uncle 
Contarine;  perhaps  thought  too  private  for  reappearance  in 
more  permanent  form.  A  third  (not  reproduced,  it  may  be, 
lest  the  wooden-legged  philosopher  should  lose  in  popular- 
ity by  a  companion  less  popular  than  himself)  described,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  happiness  of  the  married  and  luckless  soldier, 
the  miseries  of  a  healthy  half-pay  officer  of  unexpected 
fortune,  unable  to  bear  the  transition  from  moderate  to 
extravagant  means,  and  rendered  so  insensible  by  unusual 
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indulgences  that  he  had  come  to  see  Falstaff  without  a 
smile,  and  the  Orphan  without  emotion.  A  fourth  was  a 
little  history  of  seduction,  hasty,  abrupt,  and  not  very  real; 
but  in  which  the  hero  bore  such  a  general  though  indistinct 
resemblance  to  the  immortal  family  of  the  Primroses  as 
to  have  fitly  merged  and  been  forgotten  in  their  greater 
glory."  Perhaps,  no  better  examples  than  these  may  be  cited 
of  Goldsmith's  special  ability,  of  near  if  not  equal  compe- 
tence with  Charles  Lamb's,  to  write  ephemeral  essays  and 
yet  endow  them  with  a  charm  that  raised  them  to  the  plane 
of  literature.  Two,  at  any  rate,  of  these  essays,  may  well 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  best  of  Addison's  or  Lamb's — "A 
Reverie  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  Eastcheap,"  and  the 
"Adventures  of  a  Strolling  Player,"  the  latter,  no  doubt, 
being  partly  autobiographical  and  recalling  the  journey 
from  Dover  to  London  on  his  return  from  his  pedestrian 
tour  of  the  continent. 

Goldsmith,  at  this  time,  was  also  engaged  by  Newbery 
for  still  another  of  that  enterprising  publisher's  ventures 
with  magazines.  This  was  The  Public  Ledger,  a  periodical 
distinguished  from  the  general  run  of  such  issues  of  that 
time  in  being  published  every  day.  As  nearly  as  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  that  time  could  approach  it,  it  took  the  shape 
of  the  newspaper  of  to-day.  It  was  in  no  sense  a  purveyor 
of  news;  but  it  was  a  sheet  of  gossip,  commercial  infor- 
mation, records  of  political  events,  editorial  comment,  and 
literary  essays  on  books,  town  topics  and  social  life.  The 
first  number  appeared  on  the  i  ixh.  of  January,  1760,  and  was 
distributed  gratis.  It  announced,  however,  that  all  future 
numbers  would  be  sold  for  two-pence  half-penny  each. 
Goldsmith  undertook  to  write  two  articles  a  week  at  one 
guinea  per  article.  His  first  and  second  contributions  were 
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printed  in  numbers  five  and  seven  respectively.  One  of  his 
early  contributions  during  his  connection  with  The  Public 
Ledger  took  the  form  of  a  novel  advertisement  of  his  friend 
Smollett's  British  Magazine  and  that  author's  Adventures  of 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  which  was  running  as  a  serial  in  the 
magazine.  In  this  "puff"  Goldsmith  describes  what  he  calls  a 
"wow- wo  w,"aprovincial  newspaper  club  where  he  was  com- 
pelled topass  the  time  when  he  found  himself  on  one  occasion 
stranded  in  a  small  town.  Everybody  of  the  town's  notabili- 
ties were  there,  and  all  engaged  in  the  pleasant  diversions  of 
smoking  and  discussing  the  politics  of  the  day.  During  the 
evening  the  discussion  became  so  heated  that  the  meeting 
would  have  broken  up  into  a  free  fight  "had  not  an  Oxford 
scholar,  led  there  by  curiosity,  pulled  a  new  magazine  out  of 
his  pocket,  in  which  he  said  there  were  some  pieces  ex- 
tremely curious  and  that  deserved  their  attention.  He  then 
read  the  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  audience,  which  being  finished,  he  threw 
the  pamphlet  upon  the  table;  'That  piece,  gentlemen,'  says 
he,  'is  written  in  the  very  spirit  and  manner  of  Cervantes; 
there  is  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  evident 
marks  of  the  master  in  almost  every  sentence;  and  from  the 
plan,  the  humour,  and  the  execution,  I  can  venture  to  say, 
that  it  is  dropped  from  the  pen  of  the  ingenious  Doctor — .' 
Every  one  was  pleased  with  the  performance,  and  I  was 
particularly  gratified  in  hearing  all  the  sensible  part  of  the 
company  give  orders  for  the  British  Magazine"  This  "puff" 
must  have  warmed  Smollett's  heart  and  encouraged  him 
not  a  little  in  his  editorial  labours.  He  and  Goldsmith  con- 
tinued to  be  associated  with  this  venture  until,  broken  in 
spirit  at  the  death  of  his  daughter,  he  became  a  wanderer 
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on  the  continent  and  never  again  knew  the  happiness  of  a 
settled  home. 

On  the  2.4th  of  January,  1760,  that  being  the  third  week 
of  Goldsmith's  activity  on  The  Public  Ledger,  there  appeared 
on  its  page  an  untitled  letter  from  a  supposed  Chinese  visitor 
to  London.  Five  days  later,  a  second  and  similar  letter  was 
printed,and  after  that  the  letters  of  Lien  Chi  Altangi  became 
a  regular  and  expected  feature  of  the  journal.  They  were 
written  by  Goldsmith,  who,  sheltered  behind  the  person  of 
a  philosophic  Chinaman  writing  to  a  friend  at  home,  gave 
the  reins  to  his  critical  faculty  and  told  the  citizens  of 
London  and  the  people  of  England  some  straight  truths 
about  themselves.  Goldsmith  may  have  taken  for  his  model 
the  LettresPersanes  of  Montesquieu,  and  may  even  had  copied 
literally  his  animadversions  on  the  novel  of  the  day  from 
DuHalde,but  the  humor  of  his  treatment,the  insight  of  his 
criticism,  the  witty  and  humanely  satiric  thrusts  at  contem- 
porary life  and  manners,  the  constructive  remarks  accom- 
panying his  righteous  indignation  against  the  penal  laws 
and  the  depraved  morals  of  society,  the  shrewd  yet  kindly 
analysis  of  human  nature  in  its  various  manifestations  amid 
the  communal  life  of  London,  these  are  all  his  own,  and  as 
he  has  expressed  them  in  his  easy,  simple  and  direct  English, 
they  are  among  the  most  accomplished  expressions  of  this 
form  of  literary  art.  The  same  pencil  which  had  been  used 
in  drawing  the  sketches  for  The  Bee  was  now  employed  on 
a  larger  canvas  where  the  artist  found  more  room  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  playful  satire,  his  sound  common  sense  and 
native  humor.  Among  the  portraits  here  drawn  we  sense  the 
coming  of  Dr.  Primrose  and  his  family,  of  Tony  Lumpkin 
and  the  Village  Preacher.  No  one  can  become  acquainted 
with  "The  Man  in  Black,"  Beau  Tibbs,  Lords  Muddler  and 
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Crump,  the  Duchess  of  Piccadilly  and  the  Countess  of  Ail- 
Night,  without  realizing  that  their  creator  had  brought 
into  being  fresh  examples  of  our  kind  which  make  us  the 
happier  for  knowing  them  and  which  abide  with  us  ever 
welcome.  In  these  letters  of  a  Chinese  philosopher  we  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.  They  keep  the  London  of  Gold- 
smith's time  alive  even  to-day.  It  is  also,  the  world  as  Gold- 
smith, the  poet  and  thinker,  saw  it.  Yet  since  he  lived  in  it 
himself,  he  gave  his  own  reactions  to  it,  and  so  we  have  also 
the  world  in  which  he  grubbed  and  starved.  For  two  guineas 
a  week  he  pictured  a  panorama  of  metropolitan  life  which 
is  even  now  spread  before  us  in  the  pages  of  this  book  in  all 
the  colors  and  vivacity  of  the  poet's  seeing  imagination. 

The  letters  of  Lien  Chi  Altangi  must  have  been  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  readers  of  The  Public  Ledger,  since  Mr. 
Newbery  kept  on  printing  them.  For  many  weeks  they 
appeared  without  either  titles  or  numbers.    Then  people 
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began  to  talk  of  the  "Chinese  Letters,"  and  they  were  then 
given  the  premier  position  in  the  paper.  By  the  end  of  1 7  60, 
ninety-eight  of  the  letters  had  been  published,  and  the  cry 
was  still  for  more.  But  on  August  14, 176 1,  the  last  appeared, 
though  still  without  the  title  by  which  they  were  soon  to 
be  known.  In  May,  1761,  the  whole  was  collected  into  two 
volumes  and  published  in  book  form  by  Newbery  as  The 
Citiign  oj  the  World;  or,  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Philosopher  to  his 
Friend  in  the  East.  The  title-pages  of  some  copies  of  the 
first  issues  state  that  the  volumes  were  published  "for  the 
author,"  but  we  look  in  vain  in  them  for  the  author's  name. 

THE/  CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD;/  or/  Letters/  from 
a/  Chinese  Philosopher,/  Residing  in  London,/  to  his/ 
Friends  in  the  East./  [printer's  rule.]/  Volume  the  First./ 
[printer's  double  rule.]/  [Volume  the  Second.]/ 
London:  /  Printed  for  the  Author;  /  and  /  Sold  by  J. 
Newbery  and  W.  Bristow,  in  St.  /  Paul's  Church- yard; 
J.  Leake  and  W.  Frederick,  /  at  Bath;B.  Collins, at  Salisbury; 
and  A.  M.  Smart  /  and  Co.  at  Reading.  /  M  DCC  LXII.  / 

2.  Vols,  ii  mo.  Size:  7^x4^  in. 

Bound  by  The  Club  Bindery  in  full  olive  green  polished 
levant-morocco,  elaborately  tooled  in  gold  on  sides,  with 
medallions  in  centre,  and  inlaid  with  red  leather,  gilt 
paneled  backs  with  bands,  broad  inside  dentelle  borders 
with  paste-downs  and  end-leaves  of  blue  silk,  top  edges 
slightly  trimmed,  other  edges  uncut.  With  leather  book- 
ticket  of  Robert  Hoe. 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (preceded  by  a  blank  leaf),  4 
leaves;  Sigs.  B-N  in  twelves  (last  leaf  a  blank). 

Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — One  blank  leaf;  Pp. 
viii  +  2.86  +  2.  blank  pages: — 

Two  blank  pages;  Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "The 

Editor's  Preface,"pp.  iii-vii;  p.  viii,  blank;  Text  of  "Letters 
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from  a  Citizen  of  the  World  to  his  Friends  in  the  East," 
pp.  1-2.86;  2.  blank  pages. 

Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  i  leaf;  Sigs.B-L 
in  twelves;  Sig.  M,  8  leaves  (last  leaf  a  blank). 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  ii  (unnumbered) 
+  138  +  16  (unnumbered  except  for  page  ii)  +  2.  blank 
pages: — 

Title-page,p.i;p.ii,blank;TextofLetters,&c.,pp.i-2.38; 
"Table  of  Contents,"  pp.  i-xvi  (unnumbered  except  for 
p  ii);  2.  blank  pages. 

There  are  no  running  head-lines.  The  pagination  is  at 
the  top  of  each  page  in  the  center  in  Arabic  numerals  and 
enclosed  within  round  brackets. 

In  Volume  One: — 

In  the  pagination  of  page  vii,  the  first  "i"  is  dropped. 

There  are  no  catchwords  on  pages  98, 168  and  130. 

The  catchword  at  the  foot  of  page  140  is  misprinted 

"LEE"  for  "LET." 

The  pagination  2.83  has  a  wrong  font  figure  "3." 
In  Volume  Two: — 

There  are  no  catchwords  on  pages  84, 104  and  122.. 

At  the  foot  of  page  1 1,  the  catchword  "mazing"  has 

the  "i"  dropped. 

On  page  3  9,  the  last  line  has  the  word  "in"  printed  in 
the  text  instead  of  being  part  of  the  catchword. 

At  the  foot  of  page  102.  the  catchword  "but"  has  the 
"t"  dropped. 

The  first  word  of  the  first  line  on  page  109  should  be 
"had";  it  is  omitted. 

At  the  foot  of  page  12.8,  the  catchword  "the"  has  the 
"e"  dropped. 

At  the  foot  of  page  178,  the  catchword  "in"  is  printed 
instead  of  "I." 

At  the  foot  of  page  198,  the  catchword  "In"  is  printed 
instead  of  "The." 
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At  the  foot  of  page  2.38,  the  catchword  "INDEX" 

is  printed  instead  of  "TABLE." 

Another  issue  of  the  same  year  has  a  different  title-page. 

The  following  bibliographical  description  is  of  an  uncut 
copy  of  this  issue  in  the  original  marbled-paper  boards 
with  leather  backs: — 

The  / Citizen  of  the  World;  / or  /  Letters  /  from  a  /  Chinese 
Philosopher, /Residing  in  London,  /to  his /Friends  in  the 
East.  /  Volume  the  First.  /  [printer's  double  rule.]  /  [Volume 
the  Second.]  / London:  /Printed  for  J.  Newbery,  at  the  Bible 
and  Sun, /in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, /M  DCC  LXII. 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  4  leaves;  Sigs. 
B-N  in  twelves  (the  last  leaf  being  a  blank  and  used  as 
an  end-leaf). 

Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii  +  2.86  +  2.: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "The  Editor's  Preface,"  pp. 
iii-vii;  p.  viii,  blank;  Text  of  "Letters  from  a  Citizen  of 
the  World  to  his  Friends  in  the  East,"  pp.  1-2.86;  2.  blank 
pages  making  an  end-leaf. 

Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  1  leaf;  Sigs. 
B-M  8  in  twelves  (Sig.  M  8  being  a  blank  and  used  as  an 
end-leaf). 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  ii  (unnumbered) 
+  2.38  +  16  (unnumbered,  except  for  p.  ii)  +  v. — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Text  of  Letters,  &c,  pp; 
1-138;  "Table  of  Contents,"  pp.  i-xvi  (unnumbered, 
except  for  page  ii);  2.  blank  pages  making  the  end-leaf 
to  the  bound  volume. 

The  one  variation  in  this  issue  from  the  previous  copy, 
is  in  having  the  two  "i's"  in  the  pagination  of  p.  vii  (The 
Pre  face),  dropped,  the  first  copy  having  only  one  "i"dropped. 
All  the  other  "points"  noted  in  the  first  copy  are  also  to  be 
found  in  this  issue. 

Which  of  these  two  issues  is  the  first  is  a  question  which 
the  student  may  answer  for  himself.  I  am  strongly  inclined 
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to  think  that  the  second  issue  here  described  is  really  the 
first  issue  of  this  first  edition,  though  the  dropping  of 
the  two  "i's"  in  the  pagination  of  page  vii  would  seem  to 
point  that  the  accident  occurred  after  a  previous  printing. 
I  am  the  more  bent  in  my  inclination,  since  I  have  seen 
two  copies  with  the  imprint,  "Printed  for  the  Author,"  in 
which  the  title-leaf  was  a  cancel  leaf. 

Mr.  Iolo  A.Williams  ascribes  eighteen  pages  to  the  "Table 
of  Contents"  in  Volume  II,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  with 
more  than  sixteen  pages,  as  above,  the  blank  pages  making 
up  the  count  to  eighteen  and  not  twenty,  as  he  gives  it. 

The  Elkins'  Collection  contains  a  copy  of  "The  Citizen  of 
the  World"  bound  in  contemporary  calf,  with  paper  title- 
labels  on  the  backs  of  the  two  volumes,  and  the  title  written 
in  ink  on  each  by  a  contemporary  hand.  The  collation  of 
these  volumes  agrees  in  every  particular  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  above  of  the  second  copy. 

In  this  collection  also  is  Charles  Dickens's  copy  of  the 
work.The  two  volumes  are  bound  in  one,  in  contemporary 
sheep  with  a  red  leather  title-label  on  the  back.  On  the  in- 
side of  the  front  cover  is  pasted  the  engraved  bookplate  of 
Dickens,  and  below  it  the  printed  Dickens  Library  ticket: 
"From  the  Library  of  Charles  Dickens,  Gadshill  Place, 
June,  1780." 

In  the  Elkins'  Collection  also  is  the  following  receipt, 
in  Goldsmith's  handwriting,  given  by  the  author  to  New- 
bery,  the  publisher: — 

"Received  of  Mr.  Newbery  five  guineas,  which,  with 

what  I  have  received  at  different  times  before,  is  in  full 

for  the  copy  of  Chinese  Letters,  as  witness  my  hand. 

"March  5,  1762.  "Oliver  Goldsmith." 
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The  Dublin  edition  was  published  by  Ewing  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes,  well  printed  on  good  paper.  It  is  not 
easily  procurable  and  calls  for  a  special  description: 

The/Citizen  of  the  World;/or,/Letters/from  a/Chinese 
Philosopher,/ Residing  in  London,/to  his/Friends  in  the 
East./ [printer's  rule.]/ Volume  the  First. /[Volume  the 
Second.] /[printer's  double  rule.] /Dublin:/ Printed  for 
George  and  Alex.  Ewing./  [printer's  short  rule.]/  M  DCC 
LXII./ 

2.  Vols.  12.  mo.  Size:  6X  x  3^  in.,  trimmed,  in  con- 
temporary calf. 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — One  unsigned  blank  leaf;  Sigs.  A-L 
in  twelves;  Sig.  M,  6  leaves;  one  unsigned  blank  leaf. 

Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  2.+vi  +  7-2.76+ 2.: 
— 1  blank  pages;  Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "The  Editor's 
Preface,"  pp.  iii-vi;  Text,  pp.  7-2.76;  2.  blank  pages. 

These  blank  pages  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  vol- 
ume are  not  included  in  the  pagination  and  are  in  addition 
to  the  pages  making  up  the  end-leaves. 

Vol.  II.  Collation: — One  unsigned  blank  leaf;  Sigs. 
A-K  in  twelves;  Sig.  L,  6  leaves;  one  unsigned  blank 
leaf. 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  2+3-2.39+ 12.  + 
2.: — 2.  blank  pages;  Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Text,  pp 
3-2.39;  Contents,  13  unnumbered  pages;  2.  blank  pages- 
As  in  the  first  volume,  the  blank  pages  at  the  beginning 
and  end  are  not  included  in  the  pagination,  and  are  in 
addition  to  the  pages  making  up  the  end-leaves.  The  pre- 
liminary pages  i  and  ii  are  not  numbered. 

With  the  publication  of  "The  Citizen  of  the  World," 
Goldsmith  stepped,  for  the  nonce,  out  of  the  mire  of  Grub 
Street,  and  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  inner  sanctuary  of  letters.  He  marked  the 
occasion  of  this  rise  to  fame  by  removing  from  his  wretched 
habitation  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  Little  Old  Bailey,  to  the 
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more  central  and  more  respectable  apartment  of  two  rooms 
at  No.  6  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  a  house  almost 
facing  the  old  Cheshire  Cheese  tavern,  which  belonged  to 
one  of  Newbery's  relatives.  It  was  at  No.  6  Wine  Office 
Court  that  Dr.  Johnson  paid  his  first  call  on  Goldsmith 
dressed  for  the  occasion  in  all  the  splendor  of  new  clothes; 
it  was  here  that  Goldsmith  wrote  most  of  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"and  it  was  here  also  that  he  was  arrestedfornon- 
payment  of  his  rent,  and  then  liberated  by  the  proceeds  of 
thesale  by  Johnson  of  the  manuscript  of  that  redeeming  tale. 
The  year  of  Goldsmith's  "arrival"  as  a  man  of  letters  was 
also  the  year  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  as  an  unusually 
industrious  hack  to  the  publishers,  more  particularly  to  one 
publisher,  John  Newbery,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the 
versatile  enterpriser  in  magazines,  the  compiler  and  dis- 
tributor of  children's  books,  and  the  purveyor  of  patent 
medicines.  It  was  this  publisher  who,  later,  found  in  poor 
Kit  Smart  an  even  more  devoted  servitor,  for  the  author 
of  "A  Song  to  David"  was  taken  in  as  a  member  of  the 
Newbery  family  by  being  given  the  daughter  as  wife. 
Goldsmith  escaped  this  fate,  probably  because  Newbery 
had  only  one  daughter,  but  necessity  attached  him,  perhaps 
even  more  strongly,  to  the  man  who  must  also  have  had 
some  admirable  human  qualities  in  him  to  have  called  out 
from  Goldsmith  the  appreciation  given  him  in  "The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield."  Goldsmith  writes  of  him  there  as"thephilan- 
thropic  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  who  has  written 
so  many  books  for  children.  He  called  himself  their  friend, 
but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind."  This,  surely,  is  ample 
acknowledgment  of  all  that  Newbery  did  for  Goldsmith 
with  his  tightly-strung  purse,  and  in  addition  to  all  that 
Goldsmith  did  for  Newbery  with  his  magic  pen. 
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Goldsmith  not  only  wrote  for  this  publisher's  periodicals, 
but  contributed  to  other  magazines  like  The  Busy  Body,  and 
edited  The  Lady's  Magazine.  He  compiled  anthologies,edited 
manuscripts,  corrected  proof-sheets,  digested  biographies, 
wrote  histories  and  abridgments  of  them  for  schools, 
re- wrote  children's  tales  and,  in  short,  acted  as  chief  handy- 
man in  general  in  the  literary  workshop  with  the  sign  of 
"the  Bible  and  Sun." 

In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the  British  Magazine, 
the  Public  Ledger,  and  the  Christian  Magazine,  Goldsmith 
composed  a  pamphlet  on  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  revised 
a  "History  of  Mecklenburgh"  and  "A  Description  of 
Millenium  Hall";  he  assisted  in  preparing  an"  Art  of  Poetry," 
produced  the  first  seven  volumes  of  "A  Compendium  of 
Biography"  in  the  form  of  an  abridgment  of  "Plutarch's 
Lives," and  licked  intoshape"The  Martial  Review."  Forster 
also  ascribes  to  him  at  this  period  of  his  activities,  a"Poetical 
Dictionary"  in  four  duodecimo  volumes;  but  these  were  by 
Samuel  Derrick,  a  countryman  of  Goldsmith's  and  his  witty 
friend  of  later  days. 

All  this  work  as  well  as  a"Life  of  Beau  Nash"  was  accom- 
plished in  eighteen  months  of  the  years  1761  and  1761, 
and  all  of  it  that  was  thought  worthy  of  more  permanent 
form  was  issued  as  books  before  the  end  of  1 7  62..  The  papers 
for  the  Christian  Magazine  were  not  issued  in  book  form 
until  after  his  death,  when  two  of  them — a"Life  of  Christ" 
and  a  "Lives  of  the  Fathers" — were  published  as  shilling 
pamphlets  some  three  months  after  he  had  passed  away. 
These  last  two  productions,  however,  received  very  little 
of  Goldsmith's  attention.  He  merely  prepared  the  material 
for  the  printer. 

The  pamphlet  on  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  has  not  come 
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down  to  us  with  that  title.  The  only  work  we  know  of 
that  time  bearing  on  this  subject  is  a  brochure  entitled  "The 
Mystery  Revealed."  It  was  published  by  W.  Bristow,  a  fre- 
quent co-adventurer  ofNewbery's  in  his  undertakings.  This 
pamphlet  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  work  for  which 
Newbery,  according  to  the  receipt  preserved  in  the  Elkins' 
Collection,gave  Goldsmith  three  guineas  to  write.  Though 
its  composition  nowhere  evinces  Goldsmith's  style,  we 
know  of  no  other  publication  which  fills  the  vacancy  and 
meets  the  want.  It  was  issued  on  February  13, 1762.,  a  date 
which  further  warrants  its  acceptance  as  the  Goldsmith 
pamphlet  of  Newbery 's  receipt. 

The  "History  of  Mecklenburgh,"  which  Goldsmith 
merely  revised, was  published  on  February  16, 1762.,  and  the 
"Art  of  Poetry"  on  March  9,  1762..  "The  Citizen  of  the 
World"  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  written  in  1760  and 
1761,  was  not  issued  in  book  form  until  May  1, 1762.. 

The  abridgement  of  "Plutarch's  Lives"  appeared,  a  vol- 
ume a  month,  between  May  and  November,  1762..  The 
"Life  of  Richard  Nash"  was  published  in  October,  iy6±; 
but  "The  Martial  Review"  though  bearing  the  date  1762. 
on  its  first  edition  title-page,  was  probably  not  issued  until 
March,  1763.  There  is  a  record  for  September  1762.  of  "A 
History  of  England  in  Question  and  Answer,"  but  of  this 
work  no  copy  has  been  identified  as  the  work  of  Goldsmith. 

In  the  Elkins'  Collection  of  theGoldsmith-Newbery 
Papers,  there  is  a  receipt  signed  by  Goldsmith,  and  dated 
July  7, 1762.,  for  two  guineas  "for  the  conclusion  of  the 
English  History."  Commenting  on  this,  Prior,  in  his  "Life 
of  Goldsmith,"  makes  the  following  remarks: — 
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"A  second  memorandum  gives  him  (Goldsmith)  credit, 
among  other  copies,  though  with  a  price  affixed,  for  '79 
leaves  of  the  History  of  England.'  Attentive  examination 
among  the  publications  of 
the  day  has  probably  ascer- 
tained the  exact  nature  of 
this  historical  fragment, 


•.>«!  jomue"*.  e\"s>j.>  -  n .,.  ■  ■ 


MYSTERY 


Cock -Lake  GHOST 


KEVEALHI. 


jrw^*. -«ue^u»-«^uf^iiufi"«w.>M. 


[Piicc  One  Shilling) 


which  was  of  no  value,  and 
therefore  not  necessary  to 
rescue  from  oblivion.  A 
school-book,  a  History  of 
England  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer,  had 
beenpublished  as  jointprop- 
erty  by  several  booksellers 
[Hawes,  Woodfall,  New- 
bery,  Baldwin,  &c]  and 
proving  successful,  addi- 
tions were  thought  neces- 
sary to  raise  it  still  further 
in  estimation.  An  announce- 
ment of  September  2.^  has 

this  notice  affixed:  'The  nth  edition,  with  the  addition 
of  five  sheets,  containing  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of 
our  late  most  glorious  sovereign,  George  the  Second,  to 
the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty.'  The  five  sheets  thus 
added  would  amount  within  one,  to  the  exact  number 
of  pages,  or  as  it  is  written  leaves,  noted  in  the  pub- 
lisher's account." 
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IS 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  above  publications  biblio- 
graphically,  and  in  chronological  order: — 

THE  /  MYSTERY  REVEALED;  /  Containing  a  Series  of/ 
Transactions  /  and  /  Authentic  Testimonials,  /  Respecting 
the  supposed/Cock  Lane  Ghost; /which  have  hitherto 
been  concealed  from  the  /  Public.  /  Since  none  the  living  dare 
implead,  I  Arraign  him  in  the  Person  of  the  Dead.  /  Dryden.  / 
[printer's  ornament.  /] 

London:  /  Printed  for  W.  Bristow,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard./ MDCCXLIL 

8  vo.  Size:  8^x5^  in. 

Bound  by  Lortic  in  full  polished  red  levant  morocco, 
broad  inside  dentelle  borders,  Jansen  style,  gilt  top,  uncut. 

Collation: —  Printed  in  half  sheets,  Sig.  A  (unsigned),  2. 
leaves;  Sigs.  B-E  in  fours;  Sig.  F.,  one  leaf. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv+34: 

Half-title:  "[printer's  ornament.]  /  The /Mystery /Of 

the  Supposed/  Cock  Lane  Ghost/  Revealed,  &c./  [print- 
er's ornament.]  /  [Price,  one  Shilling.]"  P.  i;  p. ii,  blank; 

Title-page,  p.  iii;  p.  iv,  blank;  Text  of  "The  Mystery  Re- 
vealed," &c,  pp.  1-34. 

The  book  was  published  on  February  13, 1762..  The  date 
1742.  printed  on  the  title-page  is  a  misprint  for  1762.. 

Page  9  is  wrongly  numbered  page  6;  page  33  is  wrongly 
numbered  page  6;  and  page  3  4  is  wrongly  numbered  page  14. 

The  catchword  at  the  foot  of  page  14  is  "relations?"  but 
the  first  word  on  page  1 5  is  misprinted  "lations?" 

There  are  no  headlines  throughout  the  book;  the  pagina- 
tion is  central,  in  Arabic  numerals  within  square  brackets. 

The  above  is  the  First  Issue  of  the  First  Edition. 

A  second  issue  of  the  first  edition  bears  the  following 
imprint  on  the  title-page: — 

"London:/  Printed  for  W. Bristow,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard;/and  C. Ethrington,  York./  MDCCXLIL/ 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MECKLENBURGH,  from  the  first 
Settlement  of  the  Vandals  in  that  Country  to  the  Present 
Time;  including  a  period  of  about  Three  Thousand  Years. 
Adorned  with  a  Copperplate  Print  of  the  Queen  (from 
an  original  Drawing)  and  Dedicated  to  her  Majesty.  One 
Volume  Octavo.  Pr.  6s.  bound. 

The  above  is  the  advertisement  of  this  book  as  printed 
in  the  first  edition  of  "A  Description  of  Millenium  Hall," 
1761.  As  the  Elkins'  Collection  does  not  contain  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  "History  of  Mecklenburgh,"  and  as 
I  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  ity  the  above  entry  of  the  facts 
of  its  publication  must  suffice  for  this  record.  As  has  been 
stated,  Goldsmith  was  not  the  author  of  this  book,  but  only 
revised  the  manuscript  and  prepared  it  for  publication.  It 
was  written  by  a  Mrs.  Sarah  Scott,  who  wrote  some  novels 
and  a  "Life  of  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubigne."  Forster  says 
that  according  to  Goldsmith's  rates  of  payment  at  that  time, 
he  would  have  received  about  £2.0  for  revising  this  work. 

For  the  "Art  of  Poetry,"  however,  Goldsmith  did  more 
than  revising  it.  The  two  volumes  were  compiled  origin- 
ally by  Newbery  himself,  but  having  Goldsmith  in  such 
close  relations  with  him  at  the  time,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  enlist  his  services  to  make  the  work  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  actually  paid  him  the  munificent  sum  of  £10 
for  those  services.  The  exact  details  of  what  Goldsmith 
did  for  this  work  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  it  may  be 
that  he  had  some  hand  in  the  "Reflections  and  Critical 
Remarks"  accompanying  the  examples  given,  to  which  the 
publisher  made  special  reference  in  his  advertisements  of 
the  work,  as  being  of  a  kind  "as  may  tend  to  form  in  our 
Youth  an  elegant  Taste,  and  render  the  Study  of  this  Part 
of  Belles  Lettres  more  rational  and  pleasing."  The  two 
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volumes  were  nicely  printed  and  were  issued  in  a  neat 
leather  binding  at  six  shillings. 

THE/ART/OF/ POETRY/ ON  A /NEW  PLAN:/ 

Illustrated  with  a  great  Variety  of/  Examples  from  the  best 
English  Poets; /and  of /Translations  from  the  Ancients:/ 
Together  with  such /Reflections  and  Critical  Remarks  as 
may  tend  to /form  in  our  Youth  an  elegant  Taste,  and 
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LONDON: 
Printed  for  J.  N  t  «  ii  k  «  y,    at  the  Biiu  and  Sun 

in  St.  Paul']  Cbyrtb-jard. 
M  Dec  i-XH. 


render /the  Study  of  this  Part  of  the  Belles  Lettres/more 
rational  and  pleasing.  Vol.  I.  [Vol.  II.]  London: /Printed  for 
J.  Newbery,  at  the  Bible  and  Suu  /in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard./ 
MDCCLXII./ 

On  the  title-page  of  the  second  volume,  the  words  "On 
a  New  Plan"  are  printed  in  one  line;  the  word  Sun  in  the 
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imprint  is  correctly  spelt,  and  the  date  M  DCC  LXII  is 
misprinted  M  DCC  LXI. 

2.  Vols,  ii  mo.  Size:  6,1/I6  x  3^  in.  Bound  in  contem- 
porary calf,  gilt  backs,  with  red  leather  title-labels,  lettered: 
"Art  /of/  Poetry./" 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — Sig.  A,  4  leaves;  Unsigned  Sig.,8 
leaves;  Sigs.  B-L  in  twelves;  Sig.  M,  6  leaves. 

Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii+16  unnum- 
bered pages  +  vi + 7-  2. 5 1 : — 

Frontispiece  engraved  on  copper,  by  Ant.  Walker; 
Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Holdernesse,  by  John  Newbery,  dated  Nov.  12, 176 1  pp. 
iii-v;  p.  vi,  blank;  "Advertisement,"  pp.  vii-viii;  "Con- 
tents of  the  two  volumes"  (printed  on  a  thicker  paper 
than  the  rest  of  the  sheets),  16  unnumbered  pages;  "The 
Introduction,"  pp.  i-vi;  text  of  "The  Art  of  Poetry," 
chaps,  i-xvi,  pp.  7-2.51. 

Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sig.  A,  1  leaf;  Sigs.  B-Rn  in 
twelves. 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  ii  +  382.: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Text  of  Chaps,  xvii-xxv, 
pp.  1-382- 

The  headlines  throughout  the  two  volumes  are  the 
subjects  of  the  chapters,  printed  in  capitals. 

The  pagination  is  in  Arabic  numerals. 

There  are  no  catchwords  except  at  the  bottom  of  the 
following  pages: — 

Vol.  I.:  Pp.  iii,  vii,  viii,  55,  145  and  191. 

Vol.  II.:  P.  363. 

In  Volume  L,  Sig.  14  has  no  signature. 

In  Volume  II.,  p.  64  is  unnumbered;  pp.  192.  and  302.  are 
wrongly  numbered  2.91  and  32.2.  respectively. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  /  Abridged  from  the  /  Original 
Greek, /Illustrated  with /Notes  and  Reflections,/  And 
embellished  with  /Copper-Plate  Prints./ Volume  the  First./ 
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[Volume  the  Second,  Volume  the  Third,  Volume  the 
Fourth,  Volume  the  Fifth,  Volume  the  Sixth,  Volume  the 
Seventh.]  /  Containing  the  Lives  of 


Plutarch, 

Theseus, 

Romulus, 

Lycurgus, 

Numa, 


Solon, 

P.VaLPoplicola, 

Themistocles, 

and 
Furius  Camillus. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES, 

Abridged  from  the 

ORIGINAL   GREEK, 

ILlufcratcd  with 

NOTES  and  REFLECTIONS, 

And  embelliflicd  with 

COPPER-PLATE  PRINTS. 

VOLUME    the    FIRST. 
Containing  the  L  i  v  t  s  of 


Plutarch, 

Theseus, 

Romulus, 

Lvcurcus, 

Numa, 


Solon. 

P.VaI  .  POFUCOLA, 

Themistocles, 

ard 

FuRIl  ,Ca  Mil  LUS. 
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LONDON: 

PiintcJ  for  J.  N  f  w  e  l  r  v,  at  the  Bible  and 

Sun,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 

MDCCLXII. 


[Each  of  the  remaining  six  volumes  has  on  its  title-page 
the  names  of  the  lives  included  in  it,  similarly  arranged  in 
double  columns  with  a  double  rule  between,  as  follows: — 

Vol.  II.     Pericles, /  Fabius  Maximus, /  Alcibiades, /  C.  M. 
Coriolanus,  /  Timoleon,  /  and  /  Paulus  ^Emilius./ 
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Vol.  III.   Pelopidas,/  Marcellus,/  Aristides,/ Cato  the 

Censor,  /  Philopoemen,  /  T.  Q.  Flaminius,  /  and  / 

Pyrrhus./ 
Vol.  IV.    CaiusMarius,/Lysander,/Sylla,/Cimon,/Lucullus,/ 

and/Nicias./ 
Vol.  V.     M.  Crassus,  /  Q.  Sertorius,  /  Eumenes,  /  Agesilaus,  / 

Pompey,/  Alexander,/  and/  Julius  Cassar./ 
Vol. VI.    Phocion,/Cato  the  Younger, /Agis,/Cleomenes,/ 

Fib.  Gracchus,/  C.  Gracchus,/  Demetrius, / M. 

Antony,/  and  /  Demosthenes.  / 
Vol.  VII.  M. T.Cicero,/ Dion, /Marcus Brutus, /Artaxerxes,/ 

Aratus,/  Galba,/  and/  Otho./] 

London:/  Printed  for  J.  Newbery,  at  the  Bible  and /Sun, 
in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard./  M  DCC  LXII./ 

7  Vols.  24  mo.  Printed  on  half  sheets.  Size: — 5^x3^  in. 

Contemporary  calf,  each  volume  in  a  cloth  slip  case. 
With  armorial  book-plate  of  Lord  Garlies. 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — Sig.  A,  6  leaves;  Sig.  a,  6  leaves;  Sigs. 
B-U  in  sixes. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  xviii+6+ 1-2.2.2.  +  6. — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "The  Preface,"  pp.  iii-xviii ; 
"Contents,"  6  unnumbered  pages;  Text  of  the  Lives,  Pp. 
1-22.2.;  "Books  just  published  by  J.  Newbery,"  6  unnum- 
bered pages.  With  frontispiece  and  eight  other  plates. 

Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sigs.  A-U  in  sixes  (Sig.  U6  a  blank). 
Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  xii+ 1-2.2.6+2.: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p,  ii,  blank;  "Contents,"  pp.  iii-x. 
(unnumbered);  Text,  pp.  1-2.2.6;  2.  blank  pages.  With 
nine  full-page  plates.  No  frontispiece. 

Vol.  III.  Collation: — Sigs.  A-T  in  sixes. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  xii  (unnumbered)  + 

1-2.16: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Contents,"pp.iii-xii;  Text, 
pp.  i-2 1 6.  With  nine  full-page  plates.  No  frontispiece. 

Vol.  IV  Collation: — Sigs.  A-U  in  sixes. 
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Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  xii  (unnumbered)  -f i- 

ix8:— 

Title-page,  p.  i ;  p.  ii,  blank ;  "Contents,"  pp.  iii-xii ;  Text, 
pp.  1-2.2.7;  P-  nS*  blank.  With  nine  full-page  plates. 

Vol.V.  Collation: — Sig.  A,  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-T  in  sixes; 
Sig.  U,  2.  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.viii  (unnumbered)+ 

1-2.18  +  2.:— 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Contents,"  pp.  iii-viii; 
Text,  pp.  1-2.18;  -l  blank  pages.  With  nine  full-page 
plates. 

Vol.  VI.  Collation: — Sigs.  A-X  in  sixes. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  xii.  (unnumbered)  + 

1-2.36+4: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Contents,"  pp.  iii-xii; 
Text,  pp.  1-2.36;  "Books  just  published  by  J.  Newbery," 
4  unnumbered  pages.  With  nine  full-page  plates. 

Vol.VII.  Collation: — Sig.  A,  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-X  in  sixes: 

Sig.  Y,  2.  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.viii  (unnumbered) 4- 1- 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p  ii,  blank;  "Contents,"  pp.  iii-viii; 
Text;  pp.  1-2.44.  With  nine  full-page  plates. 
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The  following  advertisement  of  the  above  work  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  first  edition  of  "A  Description  of 
Millenium  Hall,"  published  in  1761  or  1763,  dated  January 
14, 1762.:— 
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"Mr.  Newbery  begs  Leave  to  offer  the  Young  Gentle- 
men and  Ladies  of  these  Kingdoms,  A  Compendium  of 
Biography:  Or,  an  History  of  the  Lives  of  those  great 
Personages,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,  who  are  most 
worthy  of  their  Esteem  and  Imitation,  and  the  most 
likely  to  inspire  their  Minds  with  the  Love  of  Virtue. 

"In  the  Course  of  this  Work,  those  Actions  which 
are  usually  called  great  and  glorious,  and  which  are  often 
productive  of  the  most  mischievous  Effects,  will  be  par- 
ticularly considered,  stript  of  their  captivating  Glare, 
and  reduced  to  the  Standard  of  Reason  and  Justice. 

"This  Work  will  begin  with  a  Compendium  of  the 
Lives  recorded  by  Plutarch  (the  first  Author  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  Manner  of  Writing),  and  be 
continued  down  to  modern  Times;  but  the  several  parts 
will  be  so  disposed,  that  the  Subscribers  may  stop  at  dif- 
ferent Periods,  and  yet  have  a  Work  compleat. 

"The  Whole  will  be  embellished  with  suitable  Cuts 
from  the  best  Drawings,  printed  in  small  Pocket  Vol- 
umesofthe  Sizeof  the  Collection  of  Voyagesand  Travels, 
and  delivered  monthly  at  his  House  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
Yard,  at  the  easy  Price  of  Eighteen-Pence  each  Volume. 

"Vol.  I.  to  be  published  in  the  beginning  of  April  next, 
and  the  subsequent  Volumes  the  first  of  every  Month,  so 
that  Gentlemen  may  have  them  with  their  Magazines." 

The  writing  of  this  abridgement  of  Plutarch's  "Lives" 
was  a  task  for  which  Goldsmith  was  eminently  fitted  to 
accomplish  both  ably  and  gracefully,  but  it  proved  too 
much  for  him.  He  had  "bitten  off  more  than  he  could 
chew,"  and  his  health  broke  down.  As  is  seen  from  the 
advertisement  quoted  above,  Newbery  had  intended  a  kind 
of  popular  "universal  biography,"  to  include  the  lives  of 
the  world's  great  men  of  all  times.  He  engaged  Goldsmith 
to  begin  with  Plutarch,  and  paid  him  at  the  rate  of  eight 
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pounds  per  volume.  A  rival  publisher,  however,  Dilly, 
with  his  "British  Plutarch"  entered  the  field,  and  put  the 
quietus  on  Newbery's  ambitious  venture,  so  that  Gold- 
smith's abridgments  ceased  with  the  seventh  volume. 
But  even  before  the  fifth  volume  went  to  press  Goldsmith 
had  become  too  ill  to  proceed  further  with  the  work,  and 
part  of  this  volume  five,  as  well  as  the  last  two  volumes, 
were  the  work  of  a  Mr.  Joseph  Collier,  and  Goldsmith, 
who  had  already  received  twelve  guineas  on  account  of 
volumes  four  and  five,  returned  part  of  this  money  to  the 
publisher  to  pay  Mr.  Collier  for  his  work  on  volume  five. 
Indeed,  Goldsmith  offered  this,  and  Newbery  accepted  the 
offer.  This  little  transaction  furnishes  a  pathetic  illustra- 
tion of  the  relations  between  an  author  and  his  bookseller 
when  the  author  is  of  Goldsmith's  open  and  free  nature. 
Though  this  particular  transaction  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  business  principles  as  these  are  generally  understood, 
the  publisher  comforted  himself  in  it  after  a  fashion 
which  scarcely  justifies  us  in  accepting  ungrudgingly 
Goldsmith's  estimate  of  him  as  "the  friend  of  all  mankind." 
Here  is  the  unvarnished  story  of  this  transaction:  When 
Goldsmith  found  himself  too  ill  to  furnish  the  remainder 
of  the  copy  for  the  fifth  volume,  he  wrote  the  following 
note  to  Newbery: 

"Dr.  Sir,  As  I  have  been  out  of  order  for  some  time  past 
and  am  still  not  quite  recovered,  the  fifth  volume  of 
Plutarch's  Lives  remains  unfinished.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  it,  unless  there  be  an  actual  necessity  and  that 
none  else  can  be  found.  If  therefore  you  would  send  it  to 
Mr.  Collier  I  should  esteem  it  a  kindness,  and  will  pay  for 
whatever  it  may  come  to.  N.  B.  I  received  twelve  guineas 
for  the  two  volumes.  I  am,  Sir,  Your  obliged  humble 
servt.  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Pray  let  me  have  an  answer." 
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To  this  note  the  publisher  replied  at  once  that  as  twelve 
guineas  had  been  advanced,  the  two  volumes  were  due,  and 
though  Mr.  Collier  was  an  ingenious  man,  he  was  not  Mr. 
Goldsmith.  Goldsmith's  answer  to  this  bloodless  reception 
of  his  appeal  has  come  down  to  us  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  evi- 
dently written  under  great  stress  of  feeling: — 

"Sir,  One  Volume  is  done,  namely,  the  fourth.  When  I 
said  I  should  be  glad  Mr.  Collier  would  do  the  fifth  for 
me,  I  only  demanded  it  as  a  favour;  but  if  he  cannot  con- 
veniently doit,thoughIhave  kept  my  chamber  these  three 
weeks  and  am  not  quite  recovered,  yet  I  will  do  it.  I  send 
it  per  bearer,  and  if  the  affair  puts  you  to  the  least  incon- 
venience return  it,  and  it  shall  be  done  immediately.  I  am, 
&c.  O.  G.  The  Printer  has  the  Copy  of  the  rest." 
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The  canny  Ne  wbery,  on  reading  this  cold  communication, 
must  have  realized  that  he  had  gone  too  far;  he,  therefore, 
agreed  that  Mr.  Collier  should  finish  the  volume.  He  did 
not,  however,  forget  to  see  to  it  that  Goldsmith  returned 
part  of  the  money  that  had  been  advanced  by  him. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF/MILLENIUM  HALL,/and  the/ 
COUNTRY  ADJACENT :  /  Together  with  the  Characters 
of  the  Inhabitants, /and  such  Historical /Anecdotes  and 
Reflections,  /as  /  may  excite  in  the  Reader  proper  Sentiments 
of /Humanity,  and  lead  the  Mind  to  the  Love  of /Virtue./ 
[printer's  single  rule.]/  By /A  Gentleman  on  his  Travels./ 
[printer's  double  rule.]/  London:/  Printed  for  J.  Ne  wbery, 
at  the  Bible  and  Sun, /in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard./  [printer's 
short  rule.]  /  M  DCC  LXII.  / 

12.  mo.  Size: — 6^x3^  in.  Contemporary  calf. 
Collation'. — Frontispiece;  Sig.  A  (unsigned), 2.  leaves;  Sigs. 
B  to  M  in  twelves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Frontispiece  +  p.  iv  (unnum- 
bered) + 1-2.62.  4-  2.  (unnumbered): — 

Frontispiece;  Title-page,  p  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Advertise- 
ment," p.  iii;  p.  iv,  blank;  Text  of  "A  Description  of 
Millenium  Hall,"  pp.  1-2.62.;  "Books  just  published  by  J. 
Newbery";  2.  unnumbered  pages. 
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The  frontispiece  is  a  copper  engraving  with  the  cap- 
tion, "Millenium  Hall,"  and  signed:  "A.Walker  del.  et 
sculp." 

Sig.K  is  wrongly  paginated  195-2.1 8  instead  of  1 93-2.1 6. 
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Newbery's  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is 
interesting  in  that  it  announces  the  publication  of  three 
books  in  which  Goldsmith  had  a  hand,  namely:  "History 
of  Mecklenburgh,"  "The  Art  of  Poetry"  and  the  "Compen- 
dium of  Biography."  The  last  work  is  the  abridged  edition 
of  Plutarch's  "Lives"  already  noted  above. 

The  indisposition  which  had  come  over  Goldsmith 
through  over- work  stuck  to  him  to  such  a  degree  and  for 
so  long  a  time  that  he  was  advised  to  leave  London  and  try 
the  effect  on  him  of  new  surroundings.  He  had  been  work- 


ing  in  close  confinement  and  under  a  high  pressure  to  make 
good  the  advances  he  had  obtained  from  the  publisher. 
Relieved  now  from  the  deadly  drudgery  of  the  Plutarch 
abridgments,  he  went  first  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  From  there 
he  found  his  way  to  Bath.  He  had  on  a  previous  visit  come 
into  contact  with  the  great  Beau  Nash  himself,  the  hero  of 
that  city's  fashionable  circles.  He  had  paid,  indeed,  several 
visits  to  this  popular  watering-place  of  that  time,and  when 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  of  its  famous  Pump  Room 
was  now  at  last  gathered  unto  his  fathers,  leaving  behind 
him  only  a  meagre  reputation,  Goldsmith  saw  in  him  and 
in  his  strange  career,  an  inviting  subject  for  his  pen.  The 
play  of  the  man's  personality  as  well  as  the  influence  he 
exercised  appealed  to  Goldsmith's  sense  of  humor.  He  there- 
fore wrote  the  life  of  Richard  Nash,  Esq.,  as  he  would 
have  written  a  comedy  of  human  nature  and  human  man- 
ners. The  biography  thus  furnishes  an  excellent  and  lively 
picture  of  Bath  Society  with  Nash  as  its  leading  figure, 
though  a  harmless  and  kindly  and  sartorially  resplendent 
one — "a  little  King  of  a  little  people." 

Newbery,  of  course,  published  the  book,  and  paid  its 
writer  fourteen  guineas  for  it,  as  the  following  acknowl- 
edgment in  Goldsmith's  handwriting,  in  the  Elkins' 
Collection,  plainly  testifies: 

"Received  from  Mr.  Newbery  at  different  times  and  for 
which  I  gave  receipt,  fourteen  guineas,  which  is  in  full 
for  the  Copy  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Nash. 

"Oliver  Goldsmith." 

The  wording  of  this  acknowledgment  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  Goldsmith  had  made  an  arrangement 
with  Newbery  for  the  writing  of  this  book,and  that  he  had 
received  payments  on  account,  which  payments,  probably 
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enabled  him  to  make  the  visits  to  the  city  necessaty  for 
gathering  the  information  he  wanted.  But  fourteen  guineas 
for  the  Life  of  Beau  Nash  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  including 
the  original  manuscript,  seems  little  enough  to-day  when 
a  single  copy  in  boards,  uncut,  of  the  first  edition  brings 
five  times  that  sum  to  a  mere  bookseller.  If  Forster's  estimate 
of  Goldsmith's  ordinary  rate  of  payment  be  correct,  then 
Newbery  paid  according  to  a  different  and  less  generous 
estimate.  But  Goldsmith  evidently  was  satisfied.  Possibly, 
he  took  into  account  the  convenience  of  the  advances  the 
publisher  made  him  from  time  to  time,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  fourteen  guineas  were  but  the  final  payment  of  a  larger 
amount  agreed  on  for  the  work.  In  any  case,  Goldsmith 
enjoyed  writing  it,  and  he  would  not  have  known  this  enjoy- 
ment had  Newbery  grudged  and  denied  him  the  advances. 
Goldsmith  liked  Nash,  and  his  treatment  of  the  man  and 
his  career  shows  this  liking.  He  had  a  fellow-feeling  for 
the  Beau  who,  like  himself,was  a  good-natured,  easy-going 
fellow,  careless  with  money,  with  a  nice  taste  in  dress  and 
a  naive  vanity  in  adorning  his  person  with  fine  clothes. 
Added  to  which  he  had  more  than  a  passing  pleasure  in 
riffling  the  cards,  and  was  very  generous.  Towards  such  a 
man  Goldsmith  could  not  possibly  be  harshly  critical,  so 
that  he  touches  his  vices  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  never 
fails  to  bring  out  his  virtues.  Only  sympathy  could  spread 
on  this  canvas  the  colors  in  which  this  portrait  of  the  Beau 
has  been  painted.  Nash  may  have  been  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer,  but  heplayed  a  pretty  part  in  those  unscrupulous 
days,  and  he  played  it  with  consummate,  if  also  with  im- 
pudent skill.  He  had  been  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  many  people 
whose  humdrum  lives  he  had  diversified  with  interest  and 
colored  with  amusement.  And  so  Goldsmith  wrote  of  him, 
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with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  kindly  smile  on  his  lips,  and 
the  book,  therefore,  makes  capital  reading  even  to-day. 
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LONDON: 

Piintcd  for  J.  NrwiEKY,  in  St.  Paul",  Chuich-vnJ  ■ 
and   W.  Fr£U£iick,  at  Bath. 


THE/LIFE/OF/RICHARD  NASH,/OF  BATH,  ESQ.,/ 
Extracted  principally  from  /  His  Original  Papers.  /  [printer's 
rule.]  /-Non  ego  paucis  /  Oftendar  Maculis.— Hor.  /  [printer's 
rule.] /[printer's  ornament.]/  [printer's  double  rule.]/  Lon- 
don:/ Printed  for  J.  Newbery,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard;/ 
and  W.  Frederick,  at  Bath./  [printer's  short  rule.]  M  DCC 
LXII./ 

8  vo.  Size:  An  uncut  copy  in  the  original  boards  should 
measure  8%  x  5^  in.  Bound  copies  vary  in  size  according 
to  the  binder's  use  of  his  knife  in  trimming  the  margins. 
Copies  in  the  original  boards,  uncut,  are  very  scarce. 

Collation: — Sig.  A,  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Q  in  eights. 
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Pagination  &  Contents: — Frontispiece;  Pp.  vi+ 1-2.344- 

Frontispiece,  portrait  of  Nash  engraved  by  A.  Walker; 
Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank  (both  pages  unnumbered); 
"Preface,"  pp.  i-vi;  Text  of  the  "Life,"  pp.  1-2.34;  "Books 
published  by  J.  Newbery,"  pp.  4  (unnumbered). 
At  the  lower  part  of  p.  2.34  are  four  lines  of  "Errata." 

The  catchword  on  page  163  is  "Had"  instead  of  "Here," 
and  that  on  page  2.2.4  is  "The"  instead  of  "Among."  There 
is  no  catchword  on  p.  185. 

The  second  edition  was  somewhat  amended  from  the 
first.  The  Elkins'  Collection  contains  an  uncut  copy  of  this 
edition  bound  in  the  original  boards.  Its  size  is  8^  x  y/2: — 
THE  /  LIFE  /  OF  /  RICHARD  NASH,  ESQ;  /  Late  /  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  of  Bath./  Extracted  principally  from/ 
His  Original  Papers./  [printer's  rule.]  / — Non  ego  paucis/ 
Offendar  Maculis.  — Hor.  /  [printer's  rule.]/  The  second  Edi- 
tion./ [printer's  rule.]/  London:/  Printed  for  J.  Newbery,  in 
St.  Paul's  Church-/ yard;  W.  Frederick,  at  Bath;  and/G 
Faulkner,  in  Dublin./  M  DCC  LXII./ 

Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Q  in 
eights;  one  unsigned  leaf. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii+ 1-2.38  +  2.: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Dedication,  p.  iii;  "Adver- 
tisement," p.  iv;  Preface,  pp.  v-viii;  Text  of  the  "Life," 
pp.  1  -2.3  7 ;  p.  2.3  8 ,  blank;"Books  just  published  by  J.  New- 
bery," pp.  2.  (unnumbered). 

Facing  the  title-page  is  the  engraved  portrait  by  A. 
Walker. 

The  Dedication  appears  in  this  edition  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  once  stated  that  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Bath  paid  £15  to  Goldsmith  for  writing  the  Beau's 
life,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  statement  in  the  city's 
records.  The  original  painting  from  which  Walker 
engraved  the  portrait  belongs  to  the  City  of  Bath. 
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The  word  "success"  when  applied  to  Goldsmith  at  this 
period  of  his  career  is  but  relative  to  his  parlous  state  prior 
to  the  serial  publication  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  the  letters 
of  "The  Citizen  of  the  World."  Success  generally  refers  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  world's  appreciation  in  the  form  of 
either  honors  or  money,  more  frequently  money,  as  that  is 
more  evident.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  however,  Gold- 
smith had  not  succeeded,  for  he  had  received  neither  the 
world's  homage  nor  its  rewards.  To  the  world  at  large,  he 
was  still  unknown,  for  not  a  single  book  from  his  pen  had 
as  yet  been  published  bearing  his  name  as  its  author.  But 
the  publication  of  "The  Citizen  of  the  World"  had  raised 
his  reputation  in  the  esteem  of  the  only  patrons  Goldsmith 
ever  had — the  booksellers,  and  that  meant  very  much  to 
Goldsmith.  It  meant  work  and  more  work,  and,  therefore, 
the  means  by  which  to  live  more  freely  and  with  less 
anxiety  of  mind  than  he  had  hitherto  experienced,  and  that 
was  success  enough  for  him.  But  it  also  brought  him  praise; 
not,  it  is  true,  a  widely  expressed  praise,  but  a  high  approval 
from  those  whose  esteem  was  most  heartening  to  him  and 
whose  friendship  became  very  dear  to  him.  And  these  also, 
at  that  time,  meant  very  much  to  Goldsmith. 

Of  money  Goldsmith  could  never  have  enough,  though 
he  could  live  on  a  crust  of  bread  and  sleep  comfortably  in  a 
"doss-house,"  if  need  be.  He  was  not  the  kind  of  person  to 
whom  money  sticks,  for  he  could  not  look  upon  it  as  other- 
wise than  a  means  to  an  end,  and  never  as  an  end  in  itself. 
If  money  gave  him  relief  from  his  own  immediate  wants 
it  also  afforded  him  the  means  for  relieving  the  wants  of 
others,  for  such  was  the  nature  of  the  man,  that  the  relief 
of  the  wants  of  others  was  one  of  his  own  wants.  He  could 
not  live  anywhere  without  attracting  to  himself  a  whole 
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crowd  of  beggars.  These  honey-seeking  bees  must  have 
scented  afar  off  the  perfume  of  this  human  flower,  and 
they  made  direct  for  it  to  find  it  ever  ready  for  their  rifling 
visitations.  He  simply  could  not  bring  himself  to  deny  a 
petition  i£  it  were  in  the  least  degree  in  his  power  to  grant 
it.  He  would  even  deprive  himself  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
if  by  doing  so  he  could  help  others.  He  gave  his  very  bed- 
clothes to  a  poor  woman  who  was  shivering  in  her  miser- 
able garret  for  want  of  a  covering,  and  lay  down  himself 
among  the  feathers  in  the  lining  of  the  mattress.  Such 
sensitiveness  to  suffering  in  others  may  appear  but  itself  an 
extreme  expression  of  selfishness,  and  Goldsmith  may  have 
relieved  distress  to  relieve  himself.  That  is  true;  but  if  that 
be  selfishness  then  we  must  invent  another  term  for  this 
peculiar  expression  of  it.  At  any  rate,  by  whatever  name 
we  may  call  this  special  attitude  of  Goldsmith  towards 
want  and  suffering  in  others,  those  who  were  comforted 
by  him  did  not  trouble  to  question  his  motive,  and  were 
quite  content  to  love  the  man.  Others,  of  course,  thought 
him  a  fool,  and  used  him.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that 
Goldsmith  was  in  funds,  than  the  denizens  of  the  purlieus 
of  Grub  Street  who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  his 
weakness,  especially  those  countrymen  of  his  of  the  Green 
Isle  who  were  then  living  in  London  by  their  wits,  visited 
him  and  preyed  upon  him.  For  Goldsmith  to  migrate  from 
Green  Arbour  Court  to  Wine  Office  Court  was  to  them  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  that  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  of  the  man  was  ready  for  tapping.  And  they  tapped 
it.  They  found  the  "touching"  game  so  easy  to  play,  that  it 
must  have  seemed  to  them  like  "taking  candy  from  a  baby." 
There  are  stories  extant  of  this  period  which  tell  of  Gold- 
smith's generous  dissipations  and  his  poverty  consequent 
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on  them,  which  are  scarcely  credible.  Surely,  he  must  have 
been  "an  easy  mark"  if  a  rapscallion  like  Pilkington  could 
induce  Goldsmith  to  give  him  his  watch  with  which  to 
raise  the  money  to  buy  a  cage  for  some  white  mice  he  was 
about  to  sell  to  a  noble  lady!  And  how  easy  it  was  for  the 
penniless  scribbler  to  obtain  a  meal,  by  calling  on  Gold- 
smith and  inviting  him  to  celebrate  the  occasion  of  Gold- 
smith's success  at  a  supper,  and  then  leaving  the  poet  to  pay 
for  it.  And  Goldsmith  was  a  poor  man  at  the  time,  for  the 
lending  of  the  watch  told  of  an  empty  purse,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  the  supper,  we  read,  meant  the  scraping  of  the 
pocket's  linings. 

Success,  then,  it  would  seem,  so  far  from  relieving  Gold- 
smith of  his  wants,  only  served  to  burden  him  with  them 
the  more;  so  that  he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  free 
from  debt.  It  may  sound  unsympathetic  to  say  that  he  had 
only  himself  to  blame  for  his  chronic  financial  indisposi- 
tion, but  that  is  the  simple  truth.  Yet,  after  all,  there  was 
no  very  spacious  room  for  recovery  in  the  largesses  of 
Newbery's  emoluments  at  the  rate  of  eight  guineas  a  vol- 
ume for  an  abridgement  of  Plutarch's  "Lives,"  and  fourteen 
guineas  for  a  biography  of  Beau  Nash.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  just  as  well  had  the  booksellers,  later,  refrained 
from  advancing  him  the  large  sums  they  gave  him,  and 
had  kept  him  sitting  on  his  old-time  "anxious  seat."  For  the 
more  successful  he  became  in  acquiring  fame,  the  less  com- 
petent did  he  prove  himself  in  retaining  money,  or  even  in 
disbursing  it  wisely.  Indeed,  it  was  simply  impossible  for 
him  to  deal  with  it  in  any  other  than  the  way  he  did.  There 
is  a  passage  in  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  which  tells  us 
plainly  why  it  was  impossible,  and  the  words,  though 
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spoken  by  Burchell  of  himself  as  Sir  William  Thornhill, 
are  really  Goldsmith's  analysis  of  his  own  nature: — 

"Physicians  tell  us  of  a  disorder  in  which  the  whole 
body  is  so  exquisitely  sensible,  that  the  slightest  touch 
gives  pain;  and  what  some  have  thus  suffered  in  their 
persons,  this  gentleman  felt  in  his  mind.  The  slightest 
distress,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  touched  him  to  the 
quick,  and  his  soul  laboured  under  a  sickly  sensibility  of 
the  miseries  of  others.  Thus  disposed  to  relieve,  it  may 
easily  be  conjectured,  he  found  numbers  disposed  to 
solicit;  his  profusions  began  to  impair  his  fortune,  but 
not  his  good  nature;  that,  indeed,  was  seen  to  increase,  as 
the  other  seemed  to  decay:  he  grew  improvident  as  he 
grew  poor;  and  though  he  talked  like  a  man  of  sense,  his 
actions  were  those  of  a  fool." 

Never  was  a  truer  or  plainer  piece  of  self-criticism  indited 
than  this  by  Goldsmith  of  himself.  There  was  no  one  among 
even  the  great  men  of  his  time  better  able  to  talk  like  a  man 
of  sense,  and  there  was  no  one  more  given  to  act  like  a  fool. 
But  of  such,  perhaps,  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Of  honors  accorded  Goldsmith  in  the  year  1 7  62.- 63,  there 
is  none  recorded  of  public  expression.  He  did,  for  a  very 
brief  period,  entertain  the  hope  that  he  might  obtain  such 
preferment  as  had  been  given  other  men  of  letters  of  less 
accomplishment  than  he  could  even  with  his  modesty 
point  to,  and  he  had  the  temerity  to  address  Lord  Bute  on 
the  matter  of  his  ambition  to  travel  in  Eastern  countries. 
But  his  Lordship  had  already  gone  as  far  as  he  dared  in 
patronage  by  his  favors  to  his  Scotch  petitioners,  to  concern 
himself  greatly  about  the  merits  of  this  poor  Irishman. 
History,  therefore,  is  silent  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  solici- 
tation. The  Town  might  enjoy  to  the  full  the  gentle  satiric 
touchesoftheChinesephilosopher,butonlyanuninfluential 
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few  knew  that  Lien  Chi  Altangi  was  the  simple  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  Such  honors  as  he  received  at  that  time  came 
from  the  very  small  number  of  literati  and  amateurs  of 
belles-lettres  who  visited  the  bookshops  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  and  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden.  But  for 
Goldsmith  these  were  enough,  for  among  them  were  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Samuel  Johnson.  The  honor  of  their 
friendship  was  success,indeed,for  it  justified  him  in  his  own 
conceit,  of  which  he  had  too  little,  and  it  helped  him  to 
realize  his  fuller  and  finer  self. 

Of  all  the  men  living  in  England  at  that  time  there  was 
no  abler  judge  of  good  writing  than  the  great  lexicographer. 
"Is  there  a  man,  sir,  now,"  he  asked,  "who  can  pen  an  essay 
with  such  ease  and  elegance  as  Goldsmith?"  And  his  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  even  of  this  generation,  a  century  and  a 
half  later.  "Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit." 

It  was  on  May  31,  1761,  a  month  after  the  publication 
of  the  Chinese  Letters,  in  book  form,  that  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson  met,  the  meeting  having  been  arranged  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Percy,  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Northumberland 
and  Goldsmith's  first  biographer  and  life-long  friend.  Percy 
called  on  Johnson  to  take  him  to  Wine  Office  Court  where 
Goldsmith  was  busy  preparing  a  supper  for  his  illustrious 
guest.  He  found  that  Johnson  had  dressed  himself  as  if  for 
a  Court  presentation.  "He  had  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes," 
wrote  Percy,  "a  new  wig  nicely  powdered,  and  everything 
about  him  so  perfectly  dissimilar  from  his  usual  habit  and 
appearance,"  that  he  could  not  resist  asking  the  reason  for 
this  splendid  transmogrification."  Why,  Sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  "I  hear  that  Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven, 
justifies  his  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  by  quoting 
my  practice,  and  I  am  desirous  this  night  to  show  him  a 
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better  example."  A  right  Johnsonian  answer,  though  why 
the  wise  doctor  should  expect  to  shame  the  sloven  by  a  single 
and  unusual  example,  is  not  very  evident.  But  one  prefers 
to  believe  that  Johnson's  reply  to  Percy  was  a  bit  of  persi- 
flage to  cloak  another  and  a  more  gracious  reason;  that  the 
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new  clothes  were  put  on  out  of  respect  for  the  man  and  out 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  had  held  the  genius  of  him  whom 
it  was  his  pleasure  to  honor  with  his  company.  What  trans- 
pired at  this  supper  the  biographer  has  not  recorded ;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  it  fructified  into  a  friendship,  the  story 
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of  which  is  one  of  the  most  refreshing  chapters  in  the 
history  of  English  literature. 

The  tide  in  the  affairs  of  Goldsmith  which,  in  1762.,  had 
risen  to  its  flood,  but  barely  covered  the  reefs  over  which 
he  was  attempting  to  float  himself.  When,  in  1763,  that 
tide  receded,  it  left  him  gasping  and  sputtering  for  breath, 
and  clambering  over  the  sharp  rocks  for  bare  life.  That  year 
was  certainly  a  lean  one,  for  there  is  not  a  single  publication 
from  his  pen  of  any  importance  which  can  be  assigned  to  it. 
All  that  we  can  record  of  this  year  are  three  compilations 
projected  by  Newbery's  publishing  energy,  and  in  these 
Goldsmith  played  but  the  assistant's  part  of  the  bookseller's 
hack. 

Forster  states  that  Goldsmith  "made  additions  to  'The 
Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art,"'  a  work  intended  for  young 
people  which  first  appeared  in  17  5  8  or  1759.  In  that  year 
Goldsmith  had  no  business  dealings  with  its  publisher, 
Newbery,  so  that  the  "additions,"  if  any,  were  made  to  the 
second  edition.  But  the  second  edition  was  not  published 
until  1768,  and  we  know  of  no  commissions  given  Gold- 
smith for  this  work  in  that  year.  Prior  says  that  this  juvenile 
publication  "is  supposed  to  be  indebted  to  his  [Goldsmith's] 
pen  for  revision,"  but  he  does  not  give  the  grounds  on  which 
this  supposition  was  based.  An  examination  of  the  second 
edition  nowhere  shows  any  traces  of  Goldsmith's  hand. 
We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  warrant  for 
including  this  work  in  a  bibliography  of  Goldsmith's 
writings. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  Brookes's  "System  of 
Natural  History."  The  Newbery  Papers  in  the  Elkins'  Col- 
lection include  receipts  signed  by  Goldsmith  in  which  this 
work  is  specifically  named.  One  of  these  receipts,  dated 
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1763,1s  for  eleven  guineas, and  another, dated  June  7, 1766, 
is  for  twenty  guineas,  this  latter  amount  representing 
payment  for  additional  work.  To  Brookes's  six  volumes 
Goldsmith  made  considerable  contributions.  In  addition 
to  revising  the  work  for  the  press,  he  wrote  the  general 
preface,  and  the  introductions  to  the  Histories  of  Quadru- 
peds, Birds,  Fishes,  Insects  and  Botany.  He  received  in  all, 
for  this  publication,  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds.  The 
six  volumes  were  issued  between  August,  1763  ,and  January, 
1764,  and  the  published  price  of  the  set  was  "18  s.  sewed, 
or  £1/1/0,  bound." 

A/  NEW  AND  ACCURATE/  SYSTEM/  OF/  NATURAL 
HISTORY;/  Containing / 1.  The  History  of  Quadrupedes, 
including  Amphibious/  Animals,  Frogs,  and  Lizards,  with 
their  Properties  and/  Uses  in  Medicine./  II.  The  History  of 
Birds,  with  the  Method  of  bringing  up/  those  of  the  sing- 
ing Kind./  III.  The  History  of  FishesandSerpents,including/ 
Sea-Turtles,  Crustaceous  and  Shell-Fishes;  with  their  me-/ 
dicinal  Uses./  IV.  The  History  of  Insects,  with  their  Prop- 
erties and  Uses/  in  Medicine./  V.  The  History  of  Waters, 
Earths,  Stones,  Fossils,/  and  Minerals;  with  their  Virtues, 
Properties,  and/  Medicinal  Uses:  To  which  is  added,  the 
Method  in/  which  Linnceus  has  treated  these  Subjects./  VI. 
The  History  of  Vegetables,  as  well  Foreign  as  Indige-/nous, 
including  an  Account  of  the  Roots,  Barks, Woods,/  Leaves, 
Flowers,  Fruits,  Seeds,  Resins,  Gums,and  con-/creted  Juices; 
as  also  their  Properties,  Virtues,  and  Uses/  in  Medicine; 
together  with  the  Method  of  cultivating/ those  planted  in 
Gardens./  ByR.Brookes,M.D./  Author  of  the  General  Practice 
of  Physic. I  In  Six  Volumes./  London: /Printed  for  J.  Newbery, 
at/  the  Bible  and  Sun,  in/  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard./  MDCC- 
LXIII./ 

[The  above  title  is  also  the  general  title  to  the  work.  The 
title-pages  to  the  remaining  five  volumes  give  the  wording 
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of  their  respective  contents  as  printed  in  this  general  title- 
page.  Each  volume  contains  a  "Contents"  and  a  list  of  plates, 
with  an  Index  at  the  end.] 

6  vols.  12.  mo.  Bound  in  contemporary  calf. 

Vol.  I.  Pp.  8  +  ix-xliv  (last  page  blank)  +  i-374+x 
(Index,  unnumbered). 

Vol.  II.  Pp.  xx  +  i-460  +  xvi  (Index,  with  last  page 
blank). 

Vol.  III.  Pp.  xxii+ 1-408 +xii  (Index,  unnumbered). 

Vol.  IV.  Pp.  xvi  (last  blank)  +  1-360+x  (Index,  un- 
numbered). 

Vol.  V.  Pp.  vi+i-xlix  (last  page  blank)  + 1-3  64+xiv 
(Index,  unnumbered). 

Vol.  VI.  Pp.  xli+1-438  (last  page  blank)+x  (Index). 

As  already  noted,  Goldsmith's  name  has  also  been  associ- 
ated with  the  production  of  a  duodecimo  volume,  entitled 
"The  Martial  Review."  This  was  the  work  of  1761,  though 
the  book  was  not  published  until  the  spring  of  1763.  It 
purported  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  late  wars  with 
reflections  on  the  probable  consequences  of  the  Peace  then 
established.  It  has  no  literary  merit  and  calls  for  no  atten- 
tion other  than  what  the  bibliographer  must  necessarily 
give  to  it.  Prior  states  that  Goldsmith  wrote  the  preface 
for  it,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
book  is  entered  under  Goldsmith's  name.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  however,  if  Goldsmith  did  more  than  write  the 
preface. 

THE/  MARTIAL  REVIEW:/  Or,  a/  General  History/of 
the/  Late  Wars;/  together  with  the/  Definitive  Treaty,/ 
and  some/  Reflections  on  the  probable  Consequences/ of 
the  /Peace.  /  [printer's  single  rule.]/  Tu  regere  imperio  populos, 
Britanne,  memento.  \  Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos.j 
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Reflections  on  the  probable  Conftqucnces 


Tu  rtgtrt  irnptrie  papuh.-y  Briitnne,  mtmtttle, 
Perttrt  fubjtflii,   el  dtbtiiari  Juptrloi. 

Virgil. 

LONDON 
Printed  for  J.  Nbwiery,  in  Si.  Pauti  Chun 

Yv'J.       M   Dl<    LXtll 


Virgil./  [printer's  double  rule,  the 

lower  heavy.]/  London:/  Printed        ^'^ 

for  J.  Newbery,  in  St.  Pauls 

Church-/ Yard.  MDCCLXII./  general  history 

OP    T  H  E 

12.  mo.  Size: — 6^x4  in.  LATE  WARS; 

Bound  in  full  plum-colored  tooiw»ii»™tm 

Niger    morOCCO  With    panels  Definitive  Treaty, 

stamped  in  blind  on  sides,  gold 
filets  on  back,  gilt  edges. 

Collation: — Printed  on  half  peace 

sheets.  Sig.  A,  2.  leaves ;  Sigs.  B 
to  X  in  sixes;  2.  unsigned  leaves 
Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv. 
+  1-242. +2.: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank; 
"Preface,"  pp.  iii-iv;  Text  of 

"The  Martial  Review,"  pp.  1-141;  Errata,  p.  141  (un- 
numbered); Advertisement  of  Brookes'  "System  of 
Natural  History,"  2.  unnumbered  pages. 

Sigs.  C2.  and  S3  are  unsigned. 

Page  19  is  wrongly  numbered  62- 

But  if  the  booksellers  were  not,  at  this  time,  employing 
Goldsmith  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers  and  time,  that 
is  not  to  say  that  he  was  dissipating  or  idling  them  away. 
Such  an  Academy  of  Letters  as  the  London  of  that  age 
could  boast  of,  had  opened  its  doors  to  Goldsmith  on  the 
recommendation  of  no  less  a  sponsor  than  the  great  Johnson 
himself.  Goldsmith  entered  it  with  a  dignified  assurance 
that  was  born  of  achievements  other  than  hack-work.  The 
real  Goldsmith  had  been  sensed  by  Johnson  alone,  but  he 
was  soon  to  make  himself  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Of  that  Goldsmith,  only  Goldsmith  himself,  had  intimate 
knowledge,  and  as  yet  he  kept  that  knowledge  to  himself. 
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He  knew  well  that  the  work  alone  was  the  master's  best 
praise,  and  in  this  seemingly  barren  year  he  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  production  of  that  work. 

Years  before,  when  tramping  Switzerland,  he  had  begun 
the  writing  of  a  poem  which  he  designed  as  "A  Prospect 
of  Society,"  and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  sent  a  number  of  its 
lines  to  his  brother  in  Ireland,  the  man  he  "loved  better 
than  most  men,"  to  whom  later  he  dedicated  its  book.  He 
had  kept  this  poem  secretly  treasured  in  his  desk,  returning 
to  it  at  such  times  as  he  felt  fit  to  give  it  his  supreme  and 
undivided  attention.  For  he  had  a  high  reverence  for  the 
Muse  and  only  approached  her  in  worshipful  moods.  It 
was  then  he  found  himself,  and  it  was  then  also  he  gave 
himself,  the  best  of  that  self,  and  the  world  came  to  realize, 
later,  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  a  poet  of  a  rare  order  of 
excellence. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1761-3,  then,  a  year  of  storm  and  stress 
in  many  ways,  that  Goldsmith's  genius  asserted  itself.  We 
may  picture  him  sitting  at  his  desk  in  his  room  in  Wine 
Office  Court,  pen  in  hand,  after  a  morning's  happy  exercise 
of  devotion,  with  perhaps  only  a  dozen  lines  written,  yet 
smiling  to  himself  out  of  sheer  delight  at  the  vision  mani- 
fested in  their  simple  words  and  musical  lines.  It  was 
then  he  walked  the  heights  alone,  and  at  peace.  The  pains 
and  travails  of  his  fellow-men  distressed  him,  as  we  know, 
at  all  times,  both  in  their  facts  and  in  his  reflections  on 
those  facts.  To  relieve  himself  of  the  burden  of  this  distress 
he  would  give  of  his  best — the  man  of  such  material  wealth 
as  he  possessed,  the  poet  of  his  spiritual  riches,  and  he  gave 
both  in  his  enthusiasm  for  humanity  as  well  as  out  of  pity 
for  it.  Yet  if  the  man,  by  this  self-sacrifice,  lost  his  substance, 
the  poet  realized  a  thousand-fold  more  in  spiritual  assets, 
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and  it  is  with  these  assets  which  he  has  left  to  us  that  we 
are  now  entiched  in  turn.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  working 
of  the  creative  imagination  with  the  stuff  of  experience,  in 
utter  sincerity,  that  the  more  it  gives  the  more  it  has  to 
give;  for  the  magic  of  its  gifts  lies  in  their  being  eternally 
and  beneficently  fructifying.  The  impoverished  Goldsmith 
died  of  his  poverty,  and  now  lies  buried  somewhere  in  the 
yard  by  the  Templar's  Church  in  London;  but  the  poet  of 
the  "Traveller"  and  the  "Deserted  Village"  is  rich  in  our 
love  and  is  youthfully  alive  by  every  home's  hearth  where 
the  English  language  is  spoken. 

Almost  side  by  side  with  the  work  of  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  "The  Traveller,"  Goldsmith  began  and 
finished  his  prose  idyl  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  The 
writing  of  this  tale  must  have  occupied  much  of  his  time 
in  this  self-denying  yet  self-fulfilling  year,  for  though  the 
book  was  not  published  until  almost  four  years  later,  it  was 
sold  to  the  booksellers  within  a  few  months  of  its  comple- 
tion. It  is  another  product  of  Goldsmith's  secret  contract 
with  the  Muses.  Like  the  others,  it  bears  no  relation  what- 
soever with  the  drudgery  he  industriously  waded  through 
for  a  living.  It  is  a  melancholy  utinam,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
might  have  put  it,  Goldsmith  had  made  these  secret  con- 
tracts more  frequently  than  he  did,  or  that  his  best  patrons, 
the  booksellers,  had  made  them  with  the  poet,  the  novelist, 
and  the  playwright,  rather  than  with  the  literary  drudge. 
But,  alas,  "trade's  unfeeling  train  usurp  the  land  and  dispos- 
sess the  swain."  Yet  the  booksellers,  it  may  be,  would  not 
have  done  half  so  well  with  Goldsmith  as  Goldsmith  did 
with  himself.  Goldsmith  was  Goldsmith,and  the  book-sel- 
lers were  only  booksellers.  He  went  their  way,  and  only  when 
it  pleased  himdidhegohisownway.But  they  never  diverted 
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to  go  his  way.  Had  they  gone,  even  a  little,  along  his  way, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  lived,  free  from  anxiety,  to  see 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  cross  the  Rubicon  with  their 
"Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  conquer  the  nineteenth  century 
world,  though  one  speculates,  if  he  had  lived  then,  what 
he  would  have  thought  of  "The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner."  Perhaps  no  more  than  what  Johnson  thought  of 
"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

In  the  main,  then,  the  booksellers  led  Goldsmith  along 
their  way,  and  he  jogged  along  with  them  because  it  was 
for  him  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  "polite"  prefaces 
and  "elegant"  introductions  were  easy  to  do,  as  easy  as  was 
the  spending  of  the  money  he  received  for  doing  them. 
Also,  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives;  and,  indeed,  a  kind 
of  imp  of  a  jockey  sat  on  Goldsmith's  shoulders  who  kept 
riding  him  into  mires.  Fortunately,  circumstances  occasion- 
ally arose  when  he  would  shake  the  imp  off  him  and  take 
the  reins  in  his  own  hands.  If,  at  such  times  he  drove 
himself  through  the  deserts  of  London's  streets,  or  along 
the  lanes  of  his  "shoemaker's  holiday"  rambles,  and  knew 
dinnerless  days  and  supperless  nights,  the  gods  were  kind 
and  fed  him  with  their  manna,  until  the  imp  took  hold 
of  the  reins  again.  But  in  the  interval  he  had  done  the  deed. 

The  year  1761-3  then  was  a  year  of  planting  and  sowing. 
This  work,  however,  was  not  all  done  with  the  pen;  it  was 
also  most  pleasantly  relieved  and  contributed  to  by  social 
intercourse  with  his  peers.  From  Wine  Office  Court  to 
Covent  Garden  is  no  far  cry,  and  Goldsmith  would  fre- 
quently stroll  up  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  and  drop  in  at 
Tom  Da vies's  bookshop  in  Russell  Street  within  the  shadow 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Here  he  met  those  who  brought 
new  interests  into  his  life,  and  fraternized  with  men  to 
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whom  he  could  talk  like  a  man  of  sense,  even  if  he  occa- 
sionally acted  like  the  simple  good  fellow  he  was.  Here  also 
he  drank  of  the  inspiriting  juices  of  friendly  association 
with  the  famous  people  of  London's  literary  world,  and 
came  to  be  respected  and  welcomed  by  those  with  whom, 
later,  he  sat  round  the  supper-table  in  the  coffee-room  of 
the  Turk's  Head  in  Gerrard  Street,  when  they  met  together 
as  The  Club. 

Tom  Davies  had  been  an  actor  on  the  Drury  Lane  stage, 
but  he  had  been  Rosciad-ed  off  its  boards  by  Churchill. 
Finding  his  occupation  gone,  he  returned  to  his  old  busi- 
ness of  bookselling.  He  was  an  amusing  fellow  enough, 
"a  good  mixer,"  with  a  disposition  that  laid  the  dust  for 
friendly  intercourse.  His"Life  of  Garrick" is  a  workmanlike 
performance  and  still  readable.  He  and  his  "pretty  wife" 
made  the  shop  in  Russell  Street  an  inviting  place  of  call — 
especially  the  pretty  wife,  whose  presence  had  so  powerful 
an  influence  on  the  great  Johnson  that  if  she  were  in  the 
shop  when  he  visited  it,  he  would  turn  aside  and  cough 
and  mutter  to  be  delivered  from  temptation,  much  to  her 
spouse's  amusement.  Here  Goldsmith  came  to  know  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  William  Hogarth,  and  here  also  he 
met  Bennet  Langton,Topham  Beauclerk,  Samuel  Foote  the 
actor,  Robert  Dodsley  the  fashionable  publisher  and  foot- 
man-poet, Warburton  the  critic,  and  last  but  not  least,  James 
Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  the  irrepressible  interviewer. 

In  the  parlour  at  the  back  of  his  shop,  Davies  would 
frequently  give  little  dinners  to  these  "wits"  of  the  day, 
and  it  was  to  one  of  these  dinners  that  he  invited  Boswell 
to  meet  Dr.  Johnson.  The  Laird's  son  and  heir  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Scotland  with  the  special  object  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  remarkable  man  of  whom  he  had 
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been  told  marvelous  tales.  But  Johnson  failed  to  attend 
that  dinner,  and  it  must  have  been  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  Boswell  to  find  only  Oliver  Goldsmith — the 
Doctor  Minor  in  place  of  the  Doctor  Major.  Davies,  how- 
ever, made  it  up  to  Boswell  by  imitating  Johnson's  man- 
nerisms, and  Boswell  made  it  up  to  himself  by  telling  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  great  people  of  the  world  and 
displaying  his  prowess  as  a  wit  and  raconteur.  The  account 
of  this  dinner,  as  Boswell  himself  gives  it,  is  really  amusing, 
far  more  so  than  he  intended,  of  course,  and  the  play  of 
blathering  conceit  and  coxcombry  as  performed  by  him  in  all 
the  fatuousness  of  his  vanity,  must  have  been  worth  going 
miles  to  see.  Goldsmith,  no  doubt,  enjoyed  it  hugely,  and 
probably  "sized-up"  this  antic  Scotsman  as  being  a  rare 
object  on  which  to  spray  some  of  his  Irishisms,  and  it  would 
be  all  the  funnier  to  him  since  Boswell  would  take  them 
quite  seriously.  But  Goldsmith  had  not  calculated  on  the 
thickness  of  the  man's  skull,  nor  on  the  depth  of  the  padding 
of  self-complacency  in  which  he  was  imbedded.  Nor  did  he 
credit  Boswell  with  the  reckless  ability,  he  later  displayed, 
to  retell  those  Irishisms  in  such  wise  as  to  hoist  the  perpe- 
trator of  them  with  his  own  petard.  The  wonder  of  the  man 
is  that  he  could  do  this,  and  do  it  so  devilishly  well  that  he 
has  succeeded,  wittingly  and  unwittingly,  in  portraying  a 
Goldsmith  who  actually  lived  in  one  sense,  but  who,  in 
the  fullest  sense  existed  only  in  Boswell's  self-clouded 
imagination.  If  ever  an  Irishman  had  a  real  grievance 
against  Englishmen,surely  Goldsmith,were  he  living,would 
have  one  against  the  English  readers  of  Boswell's  "Life  of 
Johnson,"  for  they  have  taken  this  book  as  seriously  as 
Boswell  took  himself,  and  like  Boswell  also,  have  seen  only 
stupidity  where  Goldsmith  was  making  fun.  There  is  no 
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doubt  about  Boswell  being  a  great  interviewer.  In  his 
reports  of  his  interviews  he  shines  from  the  light  reflected 
from  the  great  men  he  met,  and  on  the  altar  of  whose 
worship  he  calmly  sacrifices  even  his  own  conceit.  If  nature 
had  omitted  to  endow  him  with  a  sense  of  humor,  she 
made  him  a  permanent  possibility  for  humor  in  others;  so 
that  when  we  read  his  stories  of  Goldsmith's  stupidity  we 
must  at  once  look  for  the  fun  Goldsmith  is  poking  at  him, 
and  we  shall  enjoy  the  reading  of  Bos  well's  "Life  of  Johnson" 
all  the  more  keenly. 

As  time  passed  and  as  Boswell  came  to  realize  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Goldsmith  was  held  by  Johnson,  he  could 
not  but  admit,grudgingly  it  may  be, that  behind  that  homely 
countenance  and  awkward  manner  there  was  a  soul  finely 
appreciative  of  the  good  qualities  in  others,  and  that  "e'en 
his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side."  Yet  the  anecdotes  in 
which  such  an  admission  is  but  even  implied  are  told  by 
him  not  in  praise  of  Goldsmith,  but  to  the  greater  glory  of 
his  hero,  Johnson.  He  asked  Goldsmith  once  how  it  was 
that  Johnson  interested  himself  in  so  Iowa  person  as  Robert 
Levett.  To  which  Goldsmith  replied,  "He  is  poor  and 
honest,  which  is  recommendation  enough  for  Johnson." 
"And  when  I  wondered,"  adds  Boswell,  "that  he  was  very 
kind  to  a  man  of  whom  I  had  heard  a  very  bad  character," 
Goldsmith  answered,  "He  is  now  become  miserable,  and 
that  insures  the  protection  of  Johnson."  Goldsmith's  esti- 
mate of  Johnson's  character  was  duly  noted  by  the  biog- 
rapher of  Johnson,  but  in  the  above  illustrations  of  this 
estimate  we  find  no  selection  of  a  single  ray  of  the  lovely 
light  which  they  throw  on  Goldsmith's  character,  for  either 
remark  or  hint. 
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In  the  Elkins'  Collection  is  preserved  the  entire  series  of 
what  have  been  called  the  Goldsmith-Newbery  Papers, 
those  oft-consulted  documents  and  receipts  which  John 
Murray,  their  one-time  owner,placed  at  the  services  of  Prior 
and  Forster  when  these  biographers  were  engaged  in  the 
writing  of  their  "lives"  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  From  these 
papers  we  learn  that  towards  the  end  of  1761  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  1763,  Goldsmith  lived  in  lodgings  in 
Islington,  while  still  retaining  his  tenancy  of  the  apartment 
in  Wine  Office  Court.  He  lodged  there  with  another  of 
John  Newbery's  relations,  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fleming,  who 
occupied  a  house  near  Canonbury  Tower  where  Newbery 
himself  resided,  and  where  Goldsmith,  no  doubt,  occasion- 
ally visited  him.  The  papers  show  that,  in  financial  matters, 
Newbery  alone  dealt  with  the  landlady, paying  her  charges, 
and  debiting  Goldsmith's  account  with  him  for  the  moneys 
so  paid  out.  The  exact  details  of  the  arrangement  entered 
into  between  author  and  publisher  have  not  come  down  to 
us;  but  the  papers  make  it  evident  that  the  author  was  in 
honor  bound  to  furnish  "copy"  for  such  expenses  as  he 
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incurred  while  at  Mrs.  Fleming's.  Among  these  papers  are 
also  receipts  which  Goldsmith  gave  for  moneys  paid  him 
for  special  work,  such  as  the  pamphlet  on  the  Cock  Lane 
Ghost,  the  abridgment  of  Plutarch's  "Lives,"  the  Chinese 
Letters,  the  life  of  Nash,  the  introductions  to  Brookes's 
Natural  History,  the  translations  of  the  "Life  of  Christ"  and 
the  "Lives  of  the  Fathers,"  the  History  of  England  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes,  the  translation  of  a  work  on  philoso- 
phy, and  a  payment  on  account  of  "The  Traveller"  as  well 
as  small  sums  for  prefaces.  Most  of  these  have  already  been 
quoted  in  the  notes  added  to  the  bibliographical  descriptions 
of  the  books  to  which  they  refer.  But  there  are  other  receipts 
for  moneys  advanced  for  no  particular  work.  These  must  be 
taken  as  so  many  hostages  which  Goldsmith  found  himself 
compelled  to  pay  to  fortune.  He  mortgaged  his  future  by 
them.  Here  are  two: 

"Received  from  Mr.  Newbery  twenty-five  guineas,  for 
which  I  promise  to  account." 

"December  17, 1763  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

£2.6.  5.  0. 

"Received  from  Mr.  John  Newbery  eleven  guineas, 
which  I  promise  to  pay. 
"Jan.  8, 1766  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

Prior  states  that  the  above  loan  of  twenty-five  guineas  is 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  by  Goldsmith  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  Yorkshire,  where,  he  further  states, 
Goldsmith  met  with  an  incident  which  led  to  the  writing 
of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  If  there  be  any  foundation  for 
this  suggestion  then,  certainly,  Goldsmith  did  account  for 
those  twenty-five  guineas  right  royally.  But  we  are  very 
sceptical  of  Goldsmith's  visit  to  Yorkshire,  and  of  "The 
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Vicar"  being  born  either  in  Wakefield  or  in  any  other  York- 
shire town.  "The  Vicar"  was  already  written  in  part,  if  not 
altogether,  before  the  above  loan  was  contracted. 

Mrs.  Fleming's  bills  are  interesting  in  that  they  afford  us 
a  glimpse  of  Goldsmith's  simple  ways  of  living.  We  see  from 
them  that  his  board  and  lodging  were  charged  at  the  rate  of 
£50  per  annum,  and  any  further  outlays  made  on  his  behalf 
were  charged  in  addition.  The  bills,  if  any,  for  the  months 
of  December  1763  to  March  1764  are  lacking,  A  special 
memorandum  notes  an  amount  of  £  1 5  /1/-  as  "cash  paid  your 
draft  to  Wm.  Filby."  This  was  the  famous  Filby  the  tailor 
who  furnished  Goldsmith  with  the  "peach  bloom"  coat,  and 
in  whose  debt  Goldsmith  died  to  the  amount  of  £79/14/-. 
Filby,  however,  had  a  tender  heart  for  a  tailor,  and  was 
genuinely  distressed  when  he  learned  of  Goldsmith's  death. 

The  landlady's  bills  tell  us  also,  though  in  somewhat 
stenographic  fashion,  that  the  poet  occasionally  entertained 
friends  at  dinners  and  teas,  and  though  the  good  dame  did 
not  charge  him  for  these  "extras,"  she  carefully  noted  her 
magnanimity  by  placing  three  ciphers  against  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen  entertained  by  her  lodger.  Once  only  Gold- 
smith indulged  in  "a  Pint  of  Mountain"  to  the  extravagant 
tune  of  one  shilling;  and  once,  he  must  have  been  reckless 
at  the  time,  he  ordered  "a  bottle  of  Port"  at  two  shillings. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  weakness  for  "sasafras,"  for  on  one 
bill  he  is  charged  six  times  and  on  another  bill  he  is  charged 
nine  times  for  various  quantities  of  it.  Between  the  months 
of  May  and  November,  176  3,  he  spent  two  shillings  on  paper 
and  two-pence-three  farthings  for  pens.  His  laundry,  of 
course,  was  "an  extra,"  and  the  charge  of  eighteen  shillings 
and  a  halfpenny  for  the  same  for  some  seven  months  of 
1763  is  a  fair  argument  for  a  taste  in  clean  linen  far  more 
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passionate  than  was  felt  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Johnson.  Between 
April  and  June  1764  he  eschewed  "mountain"  and  "port" 
for  a  single  pint  of  ale  at  two  pence.  Altogether,  between 
November  1761  and  October  1763,  Newbery  paid  out  on 
Goldsmith's  account,  the  sum  of  £  1 1 1 ,  against  which  Gold- 
smith had  supplied  "copy  of  different  kinds"  valued  at  £63, 
thus  leaving  him  in  Newbery 's  debt  for  the  amount  of  £48 ; 
and  for  this  he  gave  his  written  promise  to  pay. 

It  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  for  Goldsmith 
to  pay  this  balance  by  means  of  further  "copy,"  for  in  the 
comparative  retirement  of  Islington,  he  had  ample  time  in 
which  to  prepare  it,  had  he  felt  himself  free  to  do  so.  But 
he  had  bound  himself  to  the  completion  of  "The  Traveller," 
and  that,  it  seems  probable,  accounts  for  the  Islington  resi- 
dence as  well  as  for  the  debt  left  unpaid. 

Among  the  "copy  of  different  kinds"  which  Goldsmith 
supplied  before  he  finally  left  Islington  and  once  again 
began  his  "flittings"  among  the  streets  of  London,  the 
Newbery  papers  record  the  following: 

"Preface  to  Universal  History        3.  3.  o 
"Preface  to  Chronicle  1.  1.  o 

"Preface  to  Rhetoric  2..  2..  o 

"Preface  to  Wiseman's  Grammar  2..  2..  o" 

Neither  the  "Preface  to  Chronicle"  nor  the  "Preface  to 
Rhetoric"  has  been  identified.  The  Wiseman  Grammar  is 
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the  "Complete  English  Grammar"  by  Charles  Wiseman, 
written  for  the  use  of  foreigners  and  published  as  a  duo- 
decimo of  444  pages  by  W.  Nicoll,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
in  1764.  The  "Universal  History"  was  a  venture  of  some 
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associated  booksellers  to  provide  a  popular  general  history 
of  the  world.  It  was  issued  in  thirteen  octavo  volumes 
(the  last  being  an  index  volume)  of  some  550  pages  each, 
with  full-page  illustrations.  Two  contributors  only,among 
the  number  employed  in  the  writing  of  this  compilation, 
have  their  namesprinted  on  the  title-pages,namely, William 
Guthrie  and  John  Gray.  The  associated  booksellers  were: 
J.  Newbery,  R.  Baldwin,  S.  Crowder,  J.  Coote,  R.Withy, 
J.Wilkie,  J.Wilson  and  J.  Fell,  W.  Nicoll,  B.  Collins,  and 
R.  Raikes.  The  printed  title  of  this  work,  which  appeared  in 
1 7  64,  is,"  A  General  History  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Present  Time."  Goldsmith's  preface  occupies  pages 
iii  to  xvi  of  volume  one.  Lowndes  erroneously  ascribes  this 
preface  to  Johnson. 

A  separate  memorandum  of  this  period  is  of  far  more 
importance.  It  is  as  follows: 

"Oct.  n,  1763.— Received  from  Mr.  John  Newbery 
twenty-one  pounds,  which  with  what  I  received  before 
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is  in  full  for  the  copy  of  the  History  of  England  in  a  series 
of  Letters,  two  volumes  in  n  mo. 

"Oliver  Goldsmith." 

This  refers  to  the  well-known  and,  at  the  time,  widely 
read  History  of  England  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman 
to  his  Son,  the  authorship  of  which  was  then  variously 
ascribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Orrery  and  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton.  On  another  paper  in  this  col-  , 
lection  is  noted  a  previous  pay- 
ment of  £2.1  for  the  same  work. 
This  memorandum  is  dated  Feb. 
n,  1763. 
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AN/ HISTORY/ OF/EN- 
GLAND,/in  a/ SERIES  OF 
LETTERS  /  from  a  /  Nobleman 
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Vol.  I.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  2.  leaves;  Sigs.B-O 
in  twelves. 
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Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  ii  (unnumbered)  +  1 
+ 1-3 10-f  2.  (unnumbered): — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii.  blank;  "To  the  Publisher,"  pp.  i-l; 

Text  of  the  History;  pp.  1-309;  p.  3 10,  blank;  "Books 

printed  for,  and  sold  by,  J.  Newbery,"  2.  unnumbered 

pages. 

Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  one  leaf;  Sigs.  B-N 
in  twelves;  one  unsigned  leaf. 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  ii  (unnumbered)  + 
1-2.86  +  4  (unnumbered): — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii.  blank;  Text  of  History,  pp.  1-2.54; 

"A  Chronological  Table  of  English  Events,"  pp.  2.55- 

286;  "Books  printed  for,  and  sold  by,  J.  Newbery,"  4 

unnumbered  pages. 

In  his  "Eighteenth  Century  Bibliographies,"  Mr.  Iola  A. 
Williams  states  that  the  word  "in"  occurs  after  the  word 
"Sun"  in  the  imprint  on  the  title-page  to  the  second  volume, 
and  not  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume.  In  the  above 
copy  there  is  no  such  variation,  the  title-pages  of  both  vol- 
umes being  alike,  except  for  the  change  in  the  number  of 
the  volume. 

In  the  first  volume,  the  numbering  of  page  62.  is  omitted. 
In  the  second  volume,  page  170  is  wrongly  numbered  710. 

A  publication  which  many  booksellers  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  catalogue  as  the  work  of  Goldsmith,  is  the 
"Memoirs  of  George  Psalmanazar."  On  what  grounds  this 
ascription  is  based,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out, 
though  I  have  inquired,  prudently  and  imprudently. 
I  could  only  conclude,  from  the  different  replies  vouch- 
safed me,  that  such  ascription  was  generally  accepted  by 
"the  trade,"  and  that  Goldsmith,  if  he  did  not  write  it  or 
translate  it,  had  something  to  do  with  the  book.  I  have 
found  no  references  to  this  work  in  any  of  the  "sources" 
for  Goldsmith's  life-story,  nor  in  any  of  the  biographies  of 
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Goldsmith,  which,  in  any  way,  would  warrant  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  Goldsmith  devotee  to  entertain  such  an 
assumption . 

We  know  from  Boswell  and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
referred  and  deferred  to  George  Psalmanazar,  despite  his  long 
career  as  a  literary  impostor;  and  we  also  know  that  Smollett 
writes  of  him  in  "Humphrey  Clinker"  as  the  man  "who, 
after  having  drudged  for  half  a  century  in  the  literary  mill 
in  all  the  simplicity  and  abstinence  of  an  Asiatic,  subsists 
upon  the  charity  of  a  few  booksellers,  just  sufficient  to  keep 
him  from  the  parish."  It  is  further  recorded  (by  Boswell) 
that  Johnson  "used  to  go  and  sit  with  him  at  an  ale-house" 
in  Old  Street,  and  that  Johnson  said  that  he  never  saw  "the 
close  of  the  life  of  any  one  that  he  wished  so  much  his  own 
to  resemble  for  its  purity  and  devotion,"  as  that  of  Psalman- 
azar, whose  "piety,  penitence,  and  virtue  exceeded  almost 
what  we  read  as  wonderful  in  the  lives  of  the  saints."  Yet 
in  all  these  references  to  Psalmanazar  there  is  no  connection 
between  himandGoldsmith;nordoesthebookof  "Memoirs" 
reveal  any  evidence  of  Goldsmith's  hand  in  its  composition. 
It  must  be,  then,  that  this  is  an  instance  of  the  pleasant 
imagination  of  the  cognoscenti  exercising  itself  in  a  higher 
flight.  Given  Johnson,  Boswell  and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  not  to  speak 
of  Smollett,  and  add  to  these  names  the  date  1764,  and  the 
name  "J.  Newbery,"  on  the  title-page,  and  we  have  all  the 
elements  for  a  probable  hypothesis  which,  even  if  not  vero, 
may  yet  seem  ben  trovato. 

Since,  however,  the  "Memoirs"  have  been  accorded  even 
this  shadowy  association  with  Goldsmith's  literary  activi- 
ties, it  may  not  be  improper  to  include  it  here,  and  leave  the 
collector  free  to  deal  with  the  book  itself  as  he  thinks  fit: — 
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MEMOIRS  OF  *  *  *  *  /Commonly  known  by  the  Name  of/ 
George  Psalmanazar;/ A/Reputed  Native  of  Formosa./ 
Written  by  himself/  In  order  to  be  published  after  his 
Death./  Containing/ An  Account  of  his  Education,Travels, 
Adventures, /Connections,  Literary  Productions,  and  pre- 
tended /Conversion  from  Heathenism  to  Christianity; 
which  /last  proved  the  Occasion  of  his  being  brought  over/ 
into  this  Kingdom,  and  passing  for  a  Proselyte,  and/a 
Member  of  the  Church  of  England./  [printer's  short  rule.] 
London: /Printed  for  the  Executrix./  Sold  by  R.  Davis,  in 
Picadilly;  J.  Newbery,  in  St. /Paul's  Church-yard;  L.  Davis, 
and  C.  Reymers/in  Holborn./  MDCCLXII./ 

8  Vo.  Large  Paper  Size,  8^x5  >1$  in.,  trimmed  and  bound 
in  contemporary  tree  calf. 

Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  2. lea ves;Sigs.B-Z  in  eights; 
Sig.  Aa,  4  leaves;  Sig.  Bb,  2.  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Frontispiece + pp.  iv+ 1-364: — 
Frontispiece,  a  portrait  of  Psalmanazar  engraved  on 
copper,  and  facing  the  title-page;  Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii; 
blank;  "Advertisement,"  pp.  i-ii;  "Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment," &c,  pp.  1-63;  p.  64,  blank;  "Memoirs  of  George 
Psalmanazar,"  pp.  65-364. 

There  are  no  running  head  lines.  The  pagination  is  in 
Arabic  numerals  within  round  brackets  in  the  centre  of  the 
top  of  each  page. 

The  first  Dublin  edition  of  this  book  is  as  follows: — 
MEMOIRS  OF  *  *  *  *  /Commonly  known  by  the  Name  of/ 
George  Psalmanazar,/A  Reputed  Native  of  Formosa./ 
Written  by  himself/ In  order  to  be  published  after  his 
Death./  Containing /An  Account  of  his  Education,Travels, 
Adven-/tures,  Connections,  Literary  Productions,  and  /pre- 
tended Conversion  from  Heathenism  to  Christi-/anity; 
which  last  proved  the  Occasion  of  his  be-  /ing  brought  over 
into  this  Kingdom,  and  passing  /  for  a  Proselyte,  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England./  [printer's  double  rule.]/ 
Dublin.  /  Printed  for  P.  Wilson,  J.  Exshaw,E.  Watts, S.  Cotter, 
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J.  Potts,  and  J.Williams./  [printer's  short  rule.]/  M,DCC, 

LXV./ 

umo.  Size: — 6^x3  Y%  in.  Bound  in  contemporary  marbled 

paper  boards,  leather  back  and  red  leather  title-label,  lettered 

in  gold. 

Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  4  leaves  (2.  blank);  Sigs. 

B-K  in  twelves;  Sig.  L,  10  leaves. 

'Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii  (unnumbered,  except 
for  p.  ii,  which  is  thus  numbered  because  the  pagination 
begins  incorrectly  on  p.  iii)+ 1-2.34+2.: — 

Four  blank  pages;  Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Adver- 
tisement," pp.  iii-iv  (p.  iv  incorrectly  numbered  ii);  "The 
Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Me,"  &c,  pp.  1-4 1 ;  p.  42.,  blank; 
"Memoirs  of  George  Psalmanazar,"  pp.  43-134;  2.  blank 
pages. 

The  first  edition  of  the  History  of  England  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  from  a  Nobleman,  was  published  in  June,  1764,  and 
although  Goldsmith  never  publicly  acknowledged  its 
authorship,  it  was  well  known  among  his  friends  that  he 
wrote  it.  Cooke,  in  his  "Table  Talk,"  printed  in  the  European 
Magazine  for  August,  1793,  gives  some  interesting  infor- 
mation regarding  Goldsmith's  method  of  writing  it: 

"He  [Goldsmith]  first  read  in  a  morning  from  Hume, 
Rapin,  and  sometimes  Kennet,  as  much  as  he  designed 
for  one  letter,  marking  down  the  passages  referred  to  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  with  remarks.  He  then  rode  or  walked 
out  with  a  friend  or  two,  who  he  constantly  had  with 
him,  returned  to  dinner,  spent  the  day  generally  convivi- 
ally,  without  much  drinking  (which  he  was  never  in 
the  habit  of),  and  when  he  went  up  to  bed  took  up  his 
books  and  papers  with  him,  where  he  generally  wrote 
the  chapter,  or  the  best  part  of  it,  before  he  went  to  rest. 
This  latter  exercise  cost  him  very  little  trouble,  he  said ; 
for  having  all  his  material  ready  for  him,  he  wrote  it 
with  as  much  facility  as  a  common  letter." 
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The  title  of  the  work,  a  happy  inspiration  of  the  pub- 
lisher, evidently  misled  the  reading  public  into  believing 
that  some  nobleman  had  actually  written  these  letters  to  his 
son.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  Lord  Chesterfield  was  this 
nobleman,  but  later  surmise  turned  to  Lord  Lyttelton.This 
nobleman,  though  he  never  denied  their  authorship,  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  never  read  the  letters  through. 
The  subject  made  such  a  stir  at  the  time  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  Johnson's  erudite  lady  friend,  was  importuned  by 
Mrs.Vesey  (the  has  bleu)  to  find  out  if  she  could  who  did 
write  these  letters.  In  her  reply,  dated  Feb.  19,  1766,  Mrs. 
Carter  writes :  "To  give  you  the  utmost  possible  satisfaction 
to  your  enquiry  about  the  Letters  which  you  mention,  I 
asked  Lord  L —  himself;  who  assured  me  that  he  had  never 
read  them  through,  and  moreover,  seemed  to  be  very  clearly 
of  opinion  that  he  did  not  write  them.  Seriously,  you  may 
deny  his  being  the  author  with  the  fullest  certainty.  It  seems 
they  were  writ  by  Lord  Corke."  The  learned  lady  was  alto- 
gether offthe  track,since  Lord  Corke  had  been  dead  eighteen 
months  before  the  Letters  were  published.  The  Newbery 
Papers  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  authorship,  and  a  reading 
of  the  volumes  themselves  bountifully  confirms  Gold- 
smith's hand.  Further  confirmation  may  be  obtained  by  an 
examination  of  the  larger  "History  of  England"  which  Tom 
Davies  later  commissioned  Goldsmith  to  write  and  which 
was  published  in  1771  with  Goldsmith's  name  as  author. 
It  will  be  found  that  Goldsmith  took  whole  paragraphs 
from  the  "Letters"  and  used  them  in  the  composition  of 
this  four- volume  edition. 

As  we  have  seen,  Goldsmith's  retirement  to  Islington  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  retreat,  a  place  where  he  could  recuperate 
and  concentrate  his  higher  faculties  on  his  creative  work. 
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London's  temptations  to  a  man  of  his  social  disposition  de- 
manded a  more  strenuous  resistance  than  he  felt  himself 
capable  of  offering,  while  the  friends  who  visited  him  in 
his  London  lodgings  either  dissipated  his  time  or  sponged 
on  his  good-nature.  He  had  set  himself  a  self- fulling  task 
which  called  for  a  self-denying  attitude  to  achieve  worthily; 
he,  therefore,  as  was  his  wont,  took  the  road  of  least 
resistance,  and  turned  his  back  on  both  temptations  and 
tempters.  Cooke,  however,  as  we  have  read  above,  tells  us 
that  even  at  Islington  he  constantly  had  a  friend  or  two  with 
him,  with  whom  he  generally  spent  the  day  convivially;  and 
Mrs.  Fleming's  bills  of  charges  confirm  this  statement,  and, 
though  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  undue  convivialities, 
there  is  enough  in  them  to  warrant  us  in  concluding  that 
the  old  Adam  in  Goldsmith  died  hard.  Indeed,  he  would 
often  steal  back  to  town,  to  foregather  with  his  cronies  at 
the  "Devil,"  the  "Bedford"  and  the  "Globe"  taverns,  where 
he  could  "unbutton"  himself,  not,  it  is  true,  after  the  fashion 
he  did  at  the  Club  in  the  Turk's  Head,  Gerrard  Street,  but 
in  such  wise  as  gave  a  loose  rein  to  the  Irishman's  responsive 
heart,  and  sent  him  jigging  and  singing  his  songs  out  of 
sheer  merriment  and  love  of  fun. 

On  Monday  evenings  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  The 
Club — the  famous  Literary  Club,  as  it  was  called  in  after 
years — founded  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson  in 
1763.  Here  he  would  foregather  with  quite  another  set  of 
good  fellows  than  those  at  the  "Globe."  Reynolds,  Johnson, 
Burke,  Langton,  Beauclerk,  Chamier  and  Dyer  appealed  to 
his  higher  accomplishments  and  qualities  of  nature,  and  he 
would  engage  himself  in  wit  encounters  with  them  which 
brought  him  fuller  satisfactions.  There  is  no  record  of  these 
early  encounters,  for  Boswell  was  not  of  the  company,  but 
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we  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  these  were  of  a  more 
brilliant  expression  than  those  Boswell  recorded.  The  Club, 
as  is  well  known,  owed  its  establishment  to  a  proposal  from 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Johnson  once  called  him  its  Romulus. 
When  Reynolds  suggested  it,  Johnson  at  once  eagerly  seized 
on  the  idea,  being  himself  a  very  clubable  man.  Fourteen 
years  before  he  had  founded  a  similar  organization  in  Ivy 
Lane,  but  it  was  now  many  years  since  its  nine  members 
had  foregathered.  The  memories  of  those  Ivy  Lane  days 
were  very  pleasant  to  Johnson,  so  that  he  proposed  that  the 
new  club  be  also  limited  in  membership  to  nine.  He  sug- 
gested that  John  Hawkins,  one  of  the  Ivy  Lane  coterie  should 
be  invited  to  join.  Burke,  Beauclerk,  Bennet  Langton  and 
Goldsmith  were  also  asked  to  come  in.  Then  Burke  pro- 
posed his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Nugent,  and  Beauclerk  his 
friend  Chamier  of  the  War  Office.  A  year  later,  Samuel  Dyer, 
another  member  of  the  old  Ivy  Lane  Club,  turned  up,  and 
he,  too,  was  admitted  to  membership.  Thus  were  the  orig- 
inal nine  made  up.  They  met  on  Monday  evenings  at  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  Turk's  Head  Tavern,  to  partake  of  a  supper, 
the  cost  of  which  each  member  present  paid  his  share,  and 
the  chair  was  taken  by  each  member  in  rotation.  They  met 
for  conversation  and  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  although 
politics  were  excluded  as  a  topic,  the  meetings  rarely  broke 
up  before  two  in  the  morning.  Years  later  the  membership 
was  extended  to  thirty,  and  the  meetings  were  held  fort- 
nightly, on  Fridays,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament;  but 
the  Club  was  then  known  as  The  Literary  Club,  and  its 
reputation  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
deemed  one  of  the  highest  honors  to  belong  to  it.  When 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  was  elected  on  the  night  Lord 
Camden  was  blackballed,  he  wrote  "that  the  honour  of 
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being  elected  into  the  Turk's-head  Club  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  being  the  representative  of  Westminster  or  Surrey; 
and  I  should  say  they  were  much  better  judges  of  merit,  if 
they  had  not  rejected  Lord  Camden  and  chosen  me."  Johnson 
must  have  had  great  influence  with  the  members  while  he 
was  alive,  since  he,  practically,  kept  Garrick  out  for  ten 
years  and  brought  Boswell  in,  much  against  the  general 
desire. 

Goldsmith's  admission  to  this  select  circle  could  not 
have  been  due  to  the  fame  of  his  literary  achievements,  for 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Club's  founding  he  had  arrived  at  no 
special  distinction  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  still,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  Hawkins  records, a  mere  bookseller's 
drudge.  His  election  was  due  to  the  fine  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  which  Reynolds  and  Johnson  had  realized  he 
possessed.  The  former  knew  the  man,  and  the  latter  had 
sensed  the  genius  in  the  man.  The  one  had  seen  the  rare 
beauties  of  his  simple  nature;  the  other  had  recognized  the 
rare  gifts  of  the  great  writer.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
less  discomforting  to  Goldsmith  had  he  come  among  these 
accomplished  gentlemen  with  an  achieved  reputation,  for 
then  he  would  have  been  received  with  that  respect  which 
must  always  be  accorded  to  those  whom  the  world  has 
chosen  to  honor.  And  that  respect  would  have  assured  him 
of  his  standing  and  aroused  in  him  that  proper  esteem 
of  himself  which  a  man  of  his  modesty  of  nature  needed. 
But  he  came  among  them  almost  straight  from  his  experi- 
ences with  a  lower  world,  where  a  man  cannot  cultivate 
the  more  refined  social  amenities,  nor  acquire  that  poise 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  presentation  of  his  best  self. 
Born  a  gentleman,  Goldsmith  had  all  the  fine  instincts  of 
his  class;  but  a  tramping  vagabond  life,  a  continual  grub- 
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bing  for  a  livelihood,  and  a  compulsory  association  with 
the  poverty-stricken  and  unfortunate,  though  these  experi- 
ences enriched  his  mind,  had  made  him  awkward  and 
gauche  when  in  the  company  of  those  who  belonged  to 
what  is  called  in  England,  "the  better  classes."  Nor  had  he 
then  the  courage  to  insist  on  being  treated  as  on  an  equal 
footing  with  them.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was 
often  the  object  of  Beauclerk's  biting  wit,  of  Burke's  dis- 
comfiting insight,  of  Boswell's  impudent  condescension, 
and  even  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  vulgar  snobbery.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  things  were  different,  and  then  his  situation 
somewhat  changed.  As  the  author  of  "The  Traveller,"  "The 
Deserted  Village"  and  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Goldsmith 
earned  the  Club's  highest  admiration  and  deepest  respect; 
and  though  Boswell  could  not  even  then  understand  why 
Johnson  should  have  so  lofty  an  opinion  of  the  man,  the 
members  had  become  of  Johnson's  faith,  and  saw  Gold- 
smith as  a  very  great  man. 

We  cannot  help  indulging  in  a  quiet  satisfaction  when 
we  learn  that  Hawkins  soon  eliminated  himself  from  the 
Club's  activities.  He  had  never  been  popular  with  the 
members  among  whom  he  had  been  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  and  discord.  Since  the  Ivy  Lane  Club  days  he  had 
married  a  rich  widow,  had  retired  from  practice  as  a  solicitor, 
had  been  dubbed  a  knight,  and  now  lived  with  Podsnappian 
pomposity  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex. To  his  petty,  conventionalized  mind  the  honor  of 
knighthood  meant  a  stiffening  of  his  physical  and  mental 
gaits  into  struts,  so  that  he  strode  the  earth  a  ridiculous 
sawdust-stuffed  Colossus.  Johnson  finally  confessed  he  was 
a  very  unclubable  man,  and  he  must  have  been  relieved 
when  the  occasion  arrived  for  "dropping"  him  from  the 
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Club's  roll.  In  addition  to  his  other  objectionable  traits, 
Hawkins  was  mean  with  his  money.  On  one  occasion  he 
declined  to  pay  his  share  of  the  supper  bill  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  partaken  of  the  meal.  The  members  politely 
agreed,  and  then  sent  him  to  Coventry.  "We  all  admitted 
his  plea  publicly,"  Dr.  Johnson  told  Dr.  Burney,  "for  the 
gratification  of  scorning  him  privately."  The  private  scorn, 
however,  must  have  been  somewhat  openly  expressed,  since 
even  the  pachydermatous  Sir  John  felt  its  prickings,  and 
thereafter  showed  himself  less  frequently  at  the  Club's 
gatherings.  At  one  of  his  last  visits,  however,  he  behaved 
so  rudely  to  Burke  that  on  his  next  attendance  the  members 
let  him  see  very  plainly  that  he  was  no  longer  a  persona 
grata — that  his  room  was  preferable  to  his  company — and 
after  that  he  never  came  again;  then  he  was  quietly 
"dropped." 

But  "his  wash-up"  was  not  the  man  to  forget  this  kind 
of  treatment.  Years  afterwards,  in  1787  in  fact,  he  wrote 
his  life  of  Johnson,  and  there  he  did  what  was  in  him  to  do 
to  retaliate  for  this  private  scorn  by  a  public  expression 
of  his  contempt,  not  only  for  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and 
Hogarth,  but  for  almost  all  the  literary  worthies  of  his 
time.  Their  "stuff,"  as  he  called  the  writings  of  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Smollett  and  Sterne,  and  especially  the  stufFof 
"Tom  Jones,"  "corrupted  the  rising  generation  and  sapped 
the  foundations  of  that  morality  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
parents  and  all  public  instructors  to  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  young  people."  As  a  parent  and  a  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions  he,  of  course,  felt  himself  fully  qualified  to  judge, 
but  unfortunately  for  his  posthumous  reputation,  his  book 
is  so  filled  with  misrepresentations  and  the  spiteful  insinua- 
tions of  petty  prejudices  that  it  has  long  since  been  weighed 
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in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  His  daughter,  Letitia 
Matilda,  tried  to  prevent  this  estimate  of  her  father's  work 
by  her  "Memoirs,"  but  these  served  not  only  to  confirm 
the  judgment  pronounced,  but  to  include  her  also  in  that 
judgment. 

Of  Goldsmith,  Hawkins  had  this  to  say:  "As  he  wrote 
for  the  booksellers,  we  of  the  Club  looked  on  him  as  a  mere 
literary  drudge,  equal  to  the  task  of  compiling  and  trans- 
lating, but  little  capable  of  original,  and  still  less  of  poetical 
composition."  Yet  of"Edwin  and  Angelina"  he  wrote  that  it 
is  "one  of  the  first  poems  of  the  lyric  kind  that  our  language 
has  to  boast  of."Surely,that  should  have  given  him  warmth, 
even  if  "The  Traveller"  and  "The  Deserted  Village"  left 
him  cold.  But  in  addition  to  being  incapable  of  poetical 
composition,  Goldsmith,  he  implied,  was  an  idiot.  He 
plainly  proved  himself  one  in  his  interview  with  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  as  Hawkins  as  plainly  shows  us  he 
did.  The  Earl  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  reading  of 
"The  Traveller" and  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  the  author  of 
it.  Robert  Nugent,  Goldsmith's  friend  (later  Lord  Clare) 
to  whom  the  Earl  had  spoken  of  the  poem,  induced  Gold- 
smith to  call  on  the  nobleman.  "Having  one  day,"  writes  Sir 
John, "a  call  to  wait  on  the  late  Duke,  then  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, I  found  Goldsmith  waiting  for  an  audience  in 
an  outer  room;  I  asked  him  what  had  brought  him  there;  he 
told  me,  an  invitation  from  his  lordship.  I  made  my  busi- 
ness as  short  as  I  could,  and,  as  a  reason,  mentioned  that 
Doctor  Goldsmith  was  waiting  without.  The  Earl  asked 
me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  him;  I  told  him  I  was,  adding 
what  I  thought  likely  to  recommend  him.  I  retired  and 
staid  in  the  outer  room  to  take  him  home.  Upon  his  com- 
ing out,  I  asked  him  the  result  of  his  conversation.  'His 
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Lordship,'  says  he,  'told  me  he  had  read  my  poem,'  meaning 
"The  Traveller,"  'and  was  much  delighted  with  it;  that  he 
was  going  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  that,  hearing 
that  I  was  a  native  of  that  country,  he  should  be  glad  to 
do  me  any  kindness.' 'And  what  did  you  answer,' asked  I, 'to 
this  generous  offer?'  'Why,'  said  he,  'I  could  say  nothing  but 
that  I  had  a  brother  there,  a  clergyman,  that  stood  in  need  of 
help:  as  for  myself,  I  had  no  dependence  on  the  promises  of 
great  men:  I  look  to  the  booksellers  for  support;  they  are 
my  best  friends,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  forsake  them  for 
others.'  "Thus," remarks  Sir  John,"  did  this  idiot  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  trifle  with  his  fortunes,  and  put  back  the  hand 
that  was  held  out  to  assist  him!  Other  offers  of  a  like  kind 
he  either  rejected  or  failed  to  improve,  contenting  himself 
with  the  patronage  of  one  nobleman  (Lord  Clare)  whose 
mansion  afforded  him  the  delights  of  a  splendid  table,  and 
a  retreat  for  a  few  days  from  the  metropolis." 

No  doubt,  Sir  John  Hawkins  would  not  himself  have 
been  such  an  idiot;  but,  then,  the  good  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions  would  never  have  been  invited  by  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  to  his  house  for  writing  a  poem  like  "The 
Traveller."  If  the  Earl  were  really  in  earnest  to  do  Goldsmith 
a  kindness,  he  could  easily  have  done  so  on  the  very  lines 
Goldsmith  suggested.  It  would  have  been  far  more  of  a 
kindness  to  Goldsmith  to  help  his  brother  than  that  he 
should  be  helped  himself.  It  would  thus  appear  that  even 
English  noblemen  are  not  always  quick  to  act  on  noble 
hints,  and  so  brother  Henry  went  on  living  on  his  forty 
pounds  a  year. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  feel  compelled  to  traverse  the 
statements  of  such  men  as  Hawkins  and  Boswell  when 
they  write  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
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general  opinion  which  these  statements  have  largely- 
contributed  to  bring  about,  it  is  really  imperative  to  do  so 
— especially  with  those  of  Boswell,  whose  "Life  of  John- 
son" is  being  read  more  and  more  as  time  passes.  What 
there  was  in  Goldsmith  that  touched  Boswell's  risibilities 
to  so  jaundiced  an  expression  can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  he 
rarely  misses  an  occasion  when  he  brings  Goldsmith  on  the 
scene  to  treat  him  either  disparagingly  or  condescendingly. 
At  times  it  would  seem,  Goldsmith  must  have  been  a  very 
bugbear  to  him.  Again  and  again  he  tries  to  belittle  him 
in  Johnson's  eyes,  and  though  he  is  always  silenced  by  a 
judgment  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  he  waits  for  the 
next  occasion  to  have  at  him  again.  When  Johnson  tells 
him,  "Dr.  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men  we  now  have 
as  an  author,  and  he  is  a  very  worthy  man  too,"  he  says 
nothing;  but  when  he  himself  writes  of  Goldsmith  he 
very  cleverly  proceeds  to  damn  him  with  faint  praise.  "His 
mind  resembled  a  fertile,  but  thin  soil.  There  was  a  quick, 
but  not  a  strong  vegetation,  of  whatever  chanced  to  be 
thrown  upon  it . . .  He  was  very  much  what  the  French 
call  un  etourdi,  and  from  vanity  and  an  eager  desire  of  being 
conspicuous  wherever  he  was,  he  frequently  talked  care- 
lessly, without  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  even  without 
thought."  In  all  these  statements  Boswell  failed  to  remem- 
ber what  Johnson  solemnly  uttered:  "Let  not  his  frailties 
be  remembered,  for  he  was  a  very  great  man."  "If  nobody 
were  suffered  to  abuse  poor  Goldy  but  those  who  could 
write  as  well,  he  would  have  few  censors." 

But  why  these  deprecations  should  have  been  flung  at 
"Poor  Goldy"  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzling  question.  Few  re- 
ferred to  him  but  with  condescension;  kindly,  it  may  be,  but 
still  condescension.  It  must  have  been  that  he  did  not  suffi- 
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ciently  stand  on  his  dignity.  A  man  is  often  taken  at  his 
own  outward  seeming,  and  Goldsmith  the  Irishman  was 
too  democratic  in  his  manners  with  the  stiff-necked  Eng- 
lishmen of  his  day.  The  familiarity  in  him  bred  contempt 
in  them,  so  that  they  felt  themselves  quite  justified  in 
estimating  him  by  their  own  petty  standards.  But  all  this 
had  to  be,  for  Goldsmith  could  not  be  other  than  he  was. 
He  was  of  that  order  of  simple  men  who  are  not  conscious 
of  their  genius,  and  whom  their  genius  uses  for  its  own 
ends  and  not  for  their  self-importance.  Such  men  often  be- 
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have  like  children,  and  appear  fools  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
To  men  like  Hawkins  and  Boswell,  Goldsmith  was  a 
simpleton,  to  Beauclerk  and  Burke  he  was  often  an  easy 
target  for  their  fun;  but  to  those  who  had  eyes  to  see — to 
Reynolds  and  Johnson — he  was  a  very  great  man.  The 
Hawkinses  and  Boswells  could  not  see  so  far.  They  could 
but  see  that  Goldsmith  lacked  the  little  things  that  are 
great  only  to  little  men.  Since  their  day,  however,  a  poster- 
ity has  arisen  which  is  wiser  and  more  appreciative  than 
they  were — made  so  by  the  very  things  Goldsmith  did,  by 
his  great  things,  which  are  great  to  great  men. 

Let  us,  therefore,  now  leave  the  little  things  and  give  our 
attention  to  one  of  Goldsmith's  great  things  In  the  early 
months  of  17  64, as  Mrs.  Fleming's  bills  show  us,  Goldsmith 
was  again  domiciled  in  her  house.  He  had  been  back  in  town 
for  a  short  space,  but  he  now  returned  to  the  quiet  of  Isling- 
ton to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  a  masterpiece.  In  Prior's 
life  of  Goldsmith  is  printed  a  story  which  Reynolds  told  to 
the  "Jessamy  Bride,"  and  which  that  lady  re-told  to  Prior 
when  she  was  the  gentle,  old  Mrs.  Gwyn: 

"Either  Reynolds  or  a  mutual  friend  who  immediately 
communicated  the  story  to  him,  calling  at  the  lodgings 
of  the  poet,  opened  the  door  without  ceremony,  and  dis- 
covered him  not  in  meditation,  or  in  the  throes  of  poetic 
birth,  but  in  the  boyish  office  of  teaching  a  favourite  dog 
to  sit  upright  upon  its  haunches, or  as  is  commonly  said,  to 
beg.  Occasionally  he  glanced  his  eye  over  his  desk,  and 
occasionally  shook  his  finger  at  the  unwilling  pupil  in 
order  to  make  him  retain  his  position;  while  on  the  page 
before  him  was  written  that  couplet,  with  the  ink  of  the 
second  line  still  wet,  from  the  description  of  Italy — 

'By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child.' 
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"The  sentiment  seemed  so  appropriate  to  the  employ- 
ment, that  the  visitor  could  not  refrain  from  giving  vent 
to  his  surprise  in  a  state  of  banter,  which  was  received 
with  characteristic  good  humour,  and  the  admission  at 
once  made  that  the  amusement  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  had  given  birth  to  the  idea." 

The  couplet  may  be  read  in  "The  Traveller,"  the  poem 
which  was  given  to  the  public  on  December  19, 17  64.  The 
Newbery  Papers  record  that  Goldsmith  received  twenty 
guineas  for  this  poem;  but  there  is  a  second  entry,  dated  1766, 
which  places  another  twenty  guineas  opposite  its  title.  This 
suggests  that  the  profits  to  the  publisher  from  the  sale  of 
the  thin  eighteen-penny  quarto,  warranted  him  at  that  time 
to  extend  a  bonus  to  the  poet.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  fact.  The  date  on  the  title  page  of  the  first 
edition  is  1765,  but  the  book  was  set  up  and  experimented 
with  by  printer  and  publisher  in  17  64,  and  there  exist  a  few 
copies  of  the  book  with  the  date  1764  on  the  title  page. 
This  earlier  form  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  1765 
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edition,  and  the  points  of  difference  are  duly  noted  in 
the  bibliographical  descriptions  of  the  two  issues  given 
herewith: — 

THE /TRAVELLER /or  a/Prospect  of  Society./  APoem./ 
[printer's  double  rule.]/  London:/  Printed  for  J.  Newbery, 
in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard./  MDCCLXIV./ 

Sm.  4to.  Printed  in  half  sheets.  Size:  ^ll6x6H  in. 

Bound  by  Bedford  inpolished  olive  green  levant  morocco, 
gilt  edges. 

Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  2  leaves;  Sigs.B-G  1  in 
twos. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  4-  1-2.2.: — 
Title-page, p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Dedication:  "This /Poem/ 
is  inscribed  to  the  /  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith,  M.  A.  /  by  /  His 
Most  Affectionate  Brother,/ Oliver  Goldsmith,"/ occu- 
pying the  whole  of  p.  iii ;  p.  i  v,  blank ;  Text  of  the  poem, 

pp.  1-22. 

The  headline  throughout  is  the  title  of  the  poem,  "The 
Traveller."  The  pagination  is  in  Arabic  numerals  at  the  side 
of  the  top  of  each  page. 

At  the  head  of  the  page  on  which  the  text  of  the  poem 
begins  are  two  sets  of  printer's  double  rules. 

Three  copies  only  are  known  of  the  printing  of  this 
poem  with  the  date  1764: — the  above  Elkins'  copy;  the 
copy  in  the  Huntington  Library  in  California,  and  the  copy 
in  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Jerome  Kern,  of  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.  The  Elkins'  and  the  Huntington  copies  are,  I  under- 
stand, exactly  alike.  The  Kern  copy,  which  was  once  in  the 
library  of  Sir  Stuart  Samuel  of  London,  differs  in  several 
particulars  from  the  other  two  copies.  Its  title-page  con- 
tains the  additional  words:  "Inscribed  to  the  Rev.  Henry 
Goldsmith";  the  Dedication  instead  of  one  page,  consists 
of  four  pages;  and  the  number  of  pages  in  the  book  is  28 
instead  of  26  as  in  the  other  two  copies. 
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The  following  is  a  bibliographical  description  of  the 
Kern  copy: — 

THE/TRAVELLER,/or  a/Prospect  of  Society./ A/ Poem 
/inscribed  to  the/Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith.  /By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, M.  B./ [printer's  double  rule.] /London: /Printed  for 
J.  Newbery,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  /MDCCLXIV./ 

4to.  Printed  in  half  sheets.  Size:  9^  x  8  in. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  1  leaf;  Sig.  A,  2  leaves;  Sigs. 
B-Gi  in  twos. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Two  unnumbered  pages  +  pp. 
iv  +  1 -2.x: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii.  blank;  Dedication:  "To  the  Rev. 

Henry  Goldsmith,"  pp.  i-iv;  Text  of  the  poem,  pp.  1-2.2.. 

The  printed  pages  of  the  text  of  the  poem  are  set  in  the 
same  type  as  that  of  the  Elkins'  copy,  and  these  pages  are 
exactly  alike,  line  for  line,  and  word  for  word.  The  head- 
line throughout  is  the  title  of  the  poem,  "The  Traveller." 
The  pagination  is  in  Arabic  numerals  at  the  side  of  the  top 
of  each  page. 

A  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  Elkins*  and 
Kern  copies,  with  a  further  comparison  between  these  and 
the  accepted  first  published  edition  of  1765, leads  directly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  1 764  copies  must  be  taken  as"trial" 
books.  The  Elkins'  copy  contains  a  dedication  of  seven  lines 
only,  occupying  the  whole  of  one  page;  its  title-page  omits 
the  statement  that  the  poem  is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Henry 
or  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith.  The  Kern  copy  con- 
tains a  dedication  of  four  pages,and  includes  on  its  title-page 
the  words  "inscribed  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith." 

From  these  differences  I  conclude  that  the  first  "setting" 
of  the  poem  was  the  Elkins'  copy.  When  it  was  being  cor- 
rected for  press,  the  dedication  was  deemed  too  bald  and  not 
sufficiently  expressive  of  Goldsmith's  sentiments  for  his 
brother;  that  Goldsmith  then  wrote  the  longer  dedication 
now  printed  in  all  editions  of  the  poem,  and  substituted  that 
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in  place  of  the  original  seven-line  dedication.  To  make  room 
for  this  new  dedication  a  quarter  sheet  was  added  for  a  new 
title-leaf.  The  new  title-page  was  then  set  up  with  the  words 
as  printed  in  the  Kern  copy.  These  changes  being  made,  the 
book  came  out  as  presented  by  the  Kern  copy.  Before  finally 
being  passed  for  press,  this  second  "trial"  form  was  further 
slightly  corrected  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "Mr."  between 
the  words  "Rev."  and  "Henry"  on  the  title-page,  and  the 
date  1764  changed  to  1765.  In  this  state  the  proofs  were 
passed  for  press  and  appeared  as  the  first  published  edition. 
A  leaf  was  added  to  make  up  the  full  number  of  half  sheets, 
making  15  leaves  or  30  pages.  This  leaf  was  used  for  the 
half-title.  See  the  bibliographical  description  below  of  the 
1765  edition. 

The  Elkins'  and  Huntington  copies  are,  therefore,  speci- 
mens of  the  first  "trial"  form,  and  the  Kern  copy  is  a  sample 
of  the  second  "trial"  form.  The  final  form  is  that  of  the  first 
edition  of  1765. 

Mr.  Bertram  Dobell,  in  the  course  of  his  business  as  a 
dealer  in  rare  books  acquired  a  set  of  printed  sheets  entitled 
"A  Prospect  of  Society."  On  examination  he  found  these 
sheets  to  consist  of  the  text  of  "The  Traveller,"  but  so 
arranged  that  it  was  in  quite  a  different  sequence  from  that 
of  the  printed  edition.  He  concluded  that  he  had  come 
across  a  first  form  of  the  poem  before  it  was  finally  pub- 
lished, and  issued  his  "fragment"  as  a  separate  publication. 
His  "find,"  however,  is  not  a  first  form  of  the  poem  but,  as 
Quiller-Couch  explained,  a  set  of  page  proofs  incorrectly 
numbered  and  arranged,  the  first  page  commencing  with 
the  latter  part  of  the  poem  and  the  other  pages  following 
on  so  as  to  make  the  last  pages  contain  the  first  part  of  the 
poem.  Mr.  Dobell,  however,  printed  his  "find"  as  a  genuine 
original  form  of  the  poem.  The  copy  of  Mr.  Dobell's  reprint 
in  the  Elkins'  collection  is  one  of  the  special  edition  issued 
in  vellum  covers.  It  was  presented  to  Mr.  Elkins  by  Mr. 
Dobell:— 
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A/PROSPECTOFSOCIETY/By/OliverGoldsmith/Being 
the  earliest  form  of  the  poem/  The  Traveller/  Now  first 
reprinted  from  the  unique  Original /With  a  Reprint  of  the 
First  Edition  of  /The  Traveller /Edited  by  Bertram  Dobell/" 
London /  Published  by  the  Editor/ 77  Charing  Cross  Road, 
W.C/1902./ 

Sq.  16  mo.  Bound  in  white  vellum,  uncut. 

Pp.  xvi-f  16  (pp.  13-16  unnumbered)+4  (unnumbered) 
+iv-f-2.2.+viii-|-2.  blank  pages; — 

The  copy  of  the  first  published  edition  of  "The  Traveller" 
in  the  Elkins'  collection  is  as  follows: 
THE /TRAVELLER, /or  a /Prospect  of  Society./ A /Poem/ 
inscribed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith./  By/  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  M.B. /[printer's  double  rule.] /London:/Printed 
for  J.  Newbery,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard./  MDCCLXV. 

Sm.  4to.  Printed  in  half  sheets.  Size: — io_Kx87l6in.  An 
uncut  copy  measures  n%yi%H  in.  Bound  by  Riviere  in 
polished  olive  green  levant  morocco,  gilt  edges. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  2.  leaves;  Sig.  a,  1  leaves;  Sigs. 
B-G  in  twos. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Four  unnumbered  pages+pp. 
iv.+  i-i2.+  2.: — 

Half-title :  "The  /  Traveller;  /or,  a  /  Prospect  of  Society./ 
Price  One  Shilling  and  Six-pence,"  p.  1  (unnumbered);  p.  2. 
blank;  Title-page,  p.  3  (unnumbered);  p.  4,  blank;  Ded- 
ication: "To  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith,"pp.  i-iv;  Text 
of  the  poem,  pp.  1-12.;  "Books  Printed  and  Sold  by 
J.  Newbery,"  2.  unnumbered  pages. 
The  headlines  and  pagination  are  as  in  the  1764  issue. 

The  second  edition  of  "The  Traveller"  was  altered  and 
changed  in  the  text  to  demand  an  enlargement  of  the  book 
to  3  2.  pages.  The  following  is  a  bibliographical  description 
of  the  Elkins'  copy  of  this  edition: — 
THE/TRAVELLER,/ora/ProspectofSociety./A/Poem./ 
Inscribed  to  the/  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Goldsmith./  By/  Oliver 
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TRAVELLER, 


REV.  MR.  HENRY  GOLDSMITH. 


OLIVER    GOLDSMITH,    MB. 


1'i.niol  k*  J    NEWB1   R  V.    m  *    Tiuli  Oior 
HDCCLXV. 


Goldsmith,  M.  B./  The  Second  Edition./  [printer's  double 
rule.]  London :  /  Printed  for  J .  Ne  wbery ,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard./MDCCLXV./ 

Sm.  4to.  Printed  in  half 
sheets.  Size:  9IV16X7I1/l6  in. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig., 
2.  leaves;  Sig.  a,  2.  leaves;  Sigs. 

PROSPECT  of  SOCIETY.  B~(j  in  tWOS. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — 
poem.  Pp.4  (unnumbered) +  iv  + 

1-2.4:— 

Half-title,  p.  1;  p.  i, 
blank;  Title-page,  p.  3;  p.  4, 
blank;  Dedication:  "To  the 
Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith," 
pp.  i-iv; 
Text  of  the  poem,  pp.  1-13; 
p.  14,  blank. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  changes  made  for 
the  second  edition: — 

On  page  3  of  the  first  edition,  the  section  beginning 
"When  thus  Creation's  charms  around  combine,"was  altered 
from: 

"When  thus  Creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store,  'twere  thankless  to  repine. 
'Twere  affectation  all,  and  school-taught  pride, 
To  spurn  the  splendid  things  by  heaven  supply 'd." 

to  read  as  follows: 

"When  thus  Creations  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store,  should  thankless  pride  repine?" 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good,  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain?" 
On  page  n  of  the  first  edition,  the  section  beginning, 
"Thus  every  good  his  natural  wilds  impart,"  had  two  lines 
added  to  it  in  the  second  edition,  making  the  printed  page 
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of  the  second  edition  end  with  a  different  catchword  from 
that  in  the  first  edition.  The  two  lines  added  are: 

"And  even  those  ills,  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  food  supplies. 
Dear  in  that  shed,"  &c. 

On  page  19  of  the  first  edition  the  section  beginning 
with  the  line,  "Yet  think  not  thus,  when  Freedom's  ills  I 
state,"  which  there  consists  of  16  lines,  was  enlarged  in  the 
second  edition  by  the  addition  of  18  new  lines. 

In  the  Elkins'  Collection  is  a  copy  of  "The  Traveller" 
printed  in  America  in  1768.  It  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  poem  to  appear  on  the  American  continent. 
It  is  a  duodecimo  in  size,  and  is  printed  along  with  two 
short  stories  in  prose,  to  make  up  a  single  sheet  of  2.4  pages. 
Neither  the  name  of  the  printer  nor  the  place  of  printing  is 
given.  This  Elkins'  copy  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  or  heard 
of.  It  must  be  of  unusual  rarity.  As  a  piece  of  printing  it  is 
very  poor,  the  type-pages  having  been  set  up  with  worn  and 
broken  type. 

THE /TRAVELLER;/  or  a/Prospect  of  Society,/a  Poem./ 
Containing :  /  A  Sketch  of  the  Manners,/ 

„r  TRAVELLE  R; 


Italy, 

Switzerland, 

France, 


Holland, 

and 
Britain. 


/To  which  is  added  /True  Beauty,  a  Mat- 
rimonial Tale;  likewise  the/ Adventures 
of  Tom  Dreadnought,  who  served/ 
as  a  Soldier  and  also  as  a  Sailor,  in  the 
late  War./  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B./ 
Author  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  &c./ 
America:/  Printed  for  every  Purchaser./ 
MDCCLXVIII./ 
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ii  mo.  Size:  6^4  x  3 $i  in.,  edges  untrimmed.  Bound  in 
mottled  calf. 

Collation: — A  single  sheet  with  two  signatures.  Sig.  A,  3 
leaves;  Sig.B,  9  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents'. — Pp.  24: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  "To  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith,"  pp. 

2.-3;  Text  of  "The  Traveller,"  pp.  4- 14;  "True  Beauty,"  pp. 

15-18;  "The  Adventure  of  Tom  Dreadnought,"  pp.  1 9-24. 

The  numbering  of  the  first  six  pages  has  been  omitted, 
the  pagination  beginning  with  page  7.  On  page  5  the  letter 
"q"  is  placed  where  the  pagination  numeral  should  be. 

The  preface  of  the  first  published  edition  of  "The 
Traveller"  was  later  curtailed  for  the  sixth  and  following 
editions.  The  success  which  the  poem  obtained  for  the 
author  moved  him  to  delete  that  part  of  this  preface,  which 
expressed  his  opinion  that  "of  all  kinds  of  ambition  as 
things  are  now  circumstanced  perhaps  that  which  pursues 
poetical  fame  is  the  wildest.  What  from  the  increased 
refinement  of  the  times,  from  the  diversity  of  judgments 
produced  by  opposing  criticism,  and  from  the  more  prev- 
alent opinion  influenced  by  party,  the  strongest  and  hap- 
piest efforts  can  expect  to  please  but  in  a  very  narrow  circle. 
Though  the  poet  were  as  sure  of  his  aim  as  the  imperial 
archer  of  antiquity,  who  boasted  that  he  never  missed  the 
heart,  yet  would  many  of  his  shafts  now  fly  at  random,  for 
the  heart  too  often  is  in  the  wrong  place." 

In  omitting  these  lines  Goldsmith  admitted  that  he  had 
been  wrong,  since  he  had  found  the  heart  to  be  still  in  the 
right  place  and  that  his  poetic  shaft  had  penetrated  its  very 
centre. 

Boswell  tried  his  utmost  to  find  evidence  that  Johnson 
had  written  the  poem,  but  the  best  he  could  collect  was  a 
copy  of  the  poem  marked  by  Johnson  indicating  the  nine 
lines  he  had  introduced  into  it.  These  are  the  42.0th  line,  and 
the  first  six  and  last  two  of  the  following  excerpt: 
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"How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure. 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find; 
With  secret  course  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy; 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel, 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own." 

If  we  compare  these  Johnsonian  couplets  with  the  last 
paragraph  of  Goldsmith's  prose  preface,  we  shall  find  that 
Johnson  only  repeated  in  rhyme  what  Goldsmith  had 
already  said  in  prose.  In  this  preface  also  will  be  found 
expressed,  in  language  which  only  Goldsmith  could  so 
charmingly  phrase,  his  deep  love  for  his  brother. 

"I  am  sensible  that  the  friendship  between  us  can 
acquire  no  new  force  from  the  ceremonies  of  a  Dedica- 
tion; and  perhaps  it  demands  an  excuse  thus  to  prefix  your 
name  to  my  attempts,  which  you  decline  giving  with 
your  own.  But  asapart  of  this  poem  was  formerly  written 
to  you  from  Switzerland,  the  whole  can  now,  with  pro- 
priety, be  only  inscribed  to  you.  It  will  also  throw  a  light 
upon  many  parts  of  it,  when  the  reader  understands  that 
it  is  addressed  to  a  man  who,  despising  fame  and  fortune, 
has  retired  early  to  happiness  and  obscurity,  with  an 
income  of  forty  pounds  a  year." 

From  this  the  reader  of  the  poem  will  understand  why 
it  was  that  Goldsmith  wrote: 

"Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 
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And  as  for  himself,  he  was  fated  to  lead  the  philosophic 
wanderer's  lonely  life,  "and  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my 
own." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  political  and  economic 
philosophy  Goldsmith  preaches  in  "The  Traveller,"  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  its  lovely  melancholy 
music,  its  colorful  pastoral  painting,  its  unconscious  revela- 
tion of  the  poet's  own  sympathetic  nature.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  poem  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries.  WhenBennet  Langton  wastold  by  Reynolds 
that  Charles  James  Fox  had  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
poems  in  the  English  language,  he  remarked,  "Surely,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  this  before."  "No,"  commented  Johnson, 
"the  merit  of  the  'Traveller'  is  so  well  established,  that  Mr. 
Fox's  praise  cannot  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it." 
Johnson  read  the  poem  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  Miss  Reynolds, 
and  when  he  had  finished,  she  impulsively  exclaimed,  "I 
never  more  shall  think  Dr.  Goldsmith  ugly."  Such  praise 
from  a  lady,  and  especially  from  one  who  was  no  beauty 
herself,  is  praise  indeed,  and  it  speaks  much  for  her,  too. 

"The  Traveller"  was  the  first  of  Goldsmith's  books  to 
bear  his  name  on  the  title-page.  Prior  to  its  publication  he 
was  looked  upon  by  all,  except  a  few,  as  a  literary  drudge; 
after  its  publication  he  took  his  place  as  a  poet  and  man  of 
letters.  Johnson  ushered  the  poem  into  the  world  with  a 
preliminary  flourish  in  The  Critical  Review,  telling  its  readers 
that  it  was  "a  production  to  which,  since  the  death  of  Pope,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  anything  equal."  Its  merits  brought 
Goldsmith  the  friendship  of  Robert  Nugent,  a  fellow- 
countryman,  whom  he  often  visited  at  his  country  home, 
Gosfield  Hall  in  Essex,  and  with  whom,  later,  he  made  some 
pleasant  country  trips,  especially  to  Bath.  We  have  seen  that 
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it  was  Nugent  who  brought  about  the  meeting  between 
Goldsmith  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  when,  accord- 
ing to  Hawkins,  the  poet  behaved  like  an  idiot.  The  Earl 
had  really  intended  to  help  Goldsmith,  for  he  afterwards 
told  Dr.  Percy,  his  chaplain,  that  he  had  been  informed 
Goldsmith  was  desirous  of  traveling  in  the  East,  and  would 
have  assisted  him  with  a  salary  on  the  Irish  Establishment, 
to  enable  him  to  do  so.  But  the  Earl  did  not  go  as  Ireland's 
Lord-Lieutenant,  so  that  his  intentions  were  never  carried 
into  effect. 

Yet  Goldsmith's  relations  with  the  Earl  and  his  family 
suffered  no  break,  since  his  Countess  had  printed  for  her 
private  possession  a  number  of  copies  of  the  poem  Gold- 
smith had  written  by  way  of  imitation  of  the  Old  English 
ballads  which  Percy  at  the  time  was  engaged  in  collecting 
and  which  were  shortly  after  published  as  the  "Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry."  This  ballad,  then  entitled,  "Edwin  and 
Angelina,"  Goldsmith  introduced  into  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  Originally  written  in  1764,  it  was  privately 
printed  for  the  Countess  of  Northumberland,  to  whom 
Percy  had  shown  it,  probably  in  the  same  year.  No  copy  of 
this  privately  printed  first  issue  is  now  procurable,  but  Prior, 
("Lifeof  Goldsmith,"  Vol.  II,  p.  80, 183  7),  writing  of  "The 
Hermit,"  as  the  ballad  was  sometimes  called,  says: 

"The  minute  history  of  such  things  being  always  in- 
teresting, it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  written  in  1 7  64; 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  perusing  it  in  print  rather  than  in 
manuscript,  by  the  lady  who  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
its  production,  a  few  copies  were  printed  off  in  the 
octodecimo  form,  which  are  now  rarely  met  with,  or  even 
known  among  the  collectors  of  scarce  tracts  in  poetry. 
None  is  to  be  found,  as  a  communication  on  this  subject 
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from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  intimated, 
in  the  Library  of  Sion  House,  nor  is  it  in  any  of  the  Public 
Libraries  of  London.  A  copy,  however,  has  been  procured 
after  a  tedious  search,  by  the  writer  of  these  pages,  which 
belonged  to  the  industrious  Isaac  Reed,  to  whose  name, 
and  the  date  of  the  year  when  it  appears  to  have  been 
obtained,  1773,  is  added  the  following  memorandum, — 
'Of  this  ballad,  which  is  different  from  the  printed  copy 
in  Goldsmith's  works,  a  few  copies  only  were  printed.'" 

Mr.  John  Forster  also  saw  and  examined  this  Reed  copy, 
but  neither  he  nor  Prior  gave  any  further  description  of  it 
than  the  title: 

EDWIN  AND  ANGELINA.  ABallad.  By  Mr.  Gold- 
smith. Printed  for  the  amusement  of  the  Countess  of 
Northumberland. 

This  Reed  copy  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of 
Richard  Heber,  but  since  then  it  has  disappeared.  Prior  notes 
many  differences  in  the  text  between  this  copy  and  that 
given  later  in  the  published  form.  In  the  book  there  are 
forty-one  stanzas;  as  given  in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  it 
contains  only  thirty-nine  stanzas.  Later  a  new  stanza  was 
added,  so  that  the  ballad  as  we  now  have  it  consists  of  forty 
stanzas.  In  the  book  the  title  of  the  ballad  was  as  above;  in 
the  "Vicar"  it  was  called  "A  Ballad."  In  "Poems  for  Young 
Ladies,"  published  in  1767  and  again  in  1770,  Goldsmith 
reverted  to  the  first  title,  but  in  conversation  with  his  friend 
Cradock,  he  spoke  of  it  as  "The  Hermit" — "As  to  my  Hermit, 
that  poem,  Cradock,  cannot  be  amended." 

The  writing  of  "Edwin  and  Angelina"  or  "The  Hermit" 
was  due,  indirectly,  to  Percy.  During  the  compilation  of  the 
"Reliques,"  Percy  would  occasionally  submit  to  Goldsmith 
portions  of  the  manuscript,  for  his  judgment.  Among  the 
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ballads  so  submitted  was  one  which  Percy  himself  had 
modernized  from  an  old  ballad  entitled,  "Gentle  Herdsman, 
Tell  to  me:  A  Dialogue  between  a  Pilgrim  and  a  Herdsman." 
Goldsmith  approved  of  Percy's  composition,  but  thought 
he  could  write  a  better  original  ballad;  and  it  was  in  this 
spirit  of  emulation  or  rivalry,  and  in  no  sense  of  imitation, 
that  Goldsmith  wrote  "Edwin  and  Angelina."  Percy  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  he  showed  it  to  the  Countess  of  North- 
umberland, who,  in  her  turn,  was  so  charmed  by  it  that  she 
had  it  printed.  When  the  poem  was  printed  in  "The  Vicar" 
as  "A  Ballad,"  Percy's  "Reliques"  had  already  been  published; 
and  Kenrick,  Goldsmith's  old-time  enemy,  thought  that  he 
had  caught  Goldsmith  in  a  piece  of  gross  plagiarism  from 
one  of  the  ballads  in  Percy's  collection,  the  one  entitled,  "A 
Friar  of  Orders  Gray."  He,  thereupon,  seized  the  opportunity 
to  vent  his  animosity  by  writing  to  the  St.  James's  Chronicle, 
the  following  letter  which  appeared  in  the  issue  for  July, 
8-21,  1767: — 

"Sir, 

In  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  poetry  published  about  two 
years  ago,  is  a  very  beautiful  little  ballad  called  "A  Friar 
of  Orders  Gray."  The  ingenious  editor,  Mr.  Percy,  supposes 
that  the  stanzas  sung  by  Ophelia  in  the  play  of  Hamlet, 
were  parts  of  some  ballad  well  known  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  and  from  these  stanzas,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  of  his  own  to  connect  them,  he  has  formed  the  above- 
mentioned  ballad;  the  subject  of  which  is,  a  lady  comes 
to  a  convent  to  inquire  for  her  love,  who  had  been  driven 
there  by  his  disdain.  She  is  answered  by  a  friar  that  he  is 
dead ....  The  lady  weeps  and  laments  her  cruelty;  the  friar 
discovers  himself — 

'And  lo!  beneath  this  gown  of  grey, 
Thy  own  true  love  appears.' 
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"This  catastrophe  is  very  fine,  and  the  whole,  joined 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  has  the  greatest  simplicity: 
yet  though  this  ballad  was  so  recently  published  in  the 
Ancient  Reliques,  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  been  hardy  enough 
to  publish  a  Poem  called  the  Hermit,  where  the  circum- 
stances and  catastrophe  are  exactly  the  same,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  the  natural  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness of  the  original  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  languid 
smoothness  and  tedious  paraphrase  of  the  copy,  which 
is  as  short  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Percy's  ballad  as  the  insi- 
pidity of  negus  is  to  the  genuine  flavour  of  Champagne." 

Goldsmith  had  taken  great  pains  with  the  composition 
of  his  poem,  so  that  when  he  read  this  charge  he  resented 
it  deeply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  he  who  had  given 
Percy  the  happy  thought  of  changing  what  Kenrick  calls 
"the  catastrophe"  in  his  version  of  the  ballad,  to  have  the 
young  lady  confess  to  her  lover.  Goldsmith  replied  to 
"Detector,"  as  Kenrick  signed  himself,  in  the  following 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  same  journal's  issue  for  July 
2.3-2.8,  1767.  In  writing  the  letter,  which  is  perfect  in  its 
courtesy  and  self-restraint,  Goldsmith  takes  the  opportunity 
also  to  reply  to  another  correspondent: — 

"Sir, 

"As  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  newspaper 
controversy,  particularly  upon  trifles,  permit  me  to  be  as 
concise  as  possible  in  informing  a  correspondent  of  yours, 
that  I  recommended  Blainville's  travels  because  I  thought 
the  book  was  a  good  one;  and  I  think  so  still.  I  said  I  was 
told  by  the  bookseller  that  it  was  then  first  published, 
but  in  that  it  seems  I  was  misinformed,  and  my  reading 
was  not  extensive  enough  to  set  me  right. 

"Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  having 
taken  a  ballad  I  published  some  time  ago  from  one  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Percy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great 
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resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  in  question.  If  there 
be  any,  his  ballad  was  taken  from  mine.  I  read  it  to  Mr. 
Percy  some  years  ago;  and  he,  as  we  both  considered  these 
things  as  trifles  at  least,  told  me  with  his  usual  good- 
humour  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  that  he  had  taken  my 
poem  to  form  the  fragments  of  Shakespeare  into  a  ballad 
of  his  own.  He  then  read  me  his  little  Cento,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  and  I  highly  approved  it.  Such  pretty  anecdotes  as 
these  are  scarcely  worth  printing;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
busy  disposition  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  the  pub- 
lic should  never  have  known  that  he  owes  me  the  hint 
of  his  ballad,  or  that  I  am  obliged  to  his  friendship  and 
learning  for  communications  of  a  much  more  important 
nature." 

But  calumnies  die  hard;  for  in  1798  there  appeared  in  The 
Monthly  Review  a  charge  against  Goldsmith  that  he  had  stolen 
his  "Ballad"  from  a  French  poem  entitled  "Raimond  et 
Angeline";  and  again,  in  18  ii,  the  same  charge  was  repeated 
in  The  European  Magazine.  It  was  necessary  to  rebut  the 
charge  each  time,  with  the  same  sufficient  answer,  that  the 
French  poem  was  first  published  in  1791,  and  that  it  was 
actually  a  French  translation  of  Goldsmith's  own  poem! 

The  success  which  attended  "The  Traveller"  may  well 
have  surprised  the  publishers  as  well  as  the  Boswells, 
Hawkinses  and  Kenricks;  but  the  publisher  being  a  busi- 
ness man,  took  a  business-man's  point  of  view  of  this  rather 
remarkable  phenomenon.  With  Goldsmith's  name  attached 
to  this  success,  it  would  now  be  no  risky  venture  to  republish 
with  that  name  the  things  that  had  been  printed  without 
it.  Therefore,  Goldsmith  was  at  once  approached  for  those 
things.  Nor  would  it  be  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  he 
welcomed  that  approach,  even  eagerly.  The  twenty  guineas 
received  for  "The  Traveller"  would  take  him  no  long  way, 
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especially  in  these  days  of  his  "success;"  and  as  there  were 
twenty  more  guineas  offered  for  this  old  material,  he  quickly 
gathered  together  what  he  deemed  worthy  of  being  ac- 
knowledged from  among  his  contributions  to  The  Bee,  The 
Busy  Body,  The  Lady's  Magazine,  the  British  Magazine  and 
"The  Citizen  of  the  World."  For  this  collection  of  twenty- 
seven  essays,  Newbery  went  "fifty-fifty"  with  W.  Griffin, 
each  paying  ten  guineas.  "Got  the  copy  of  Essays,"  notes 
Newbery  in  one  of  his  memoranda,  "for  which  I  paid 
£10/10 — as  half,  Mr.  Griffin  to  have  the  other." 

This  volume  of  Essays  was  also  published  with  Gold- 
smith's name,  and  he  wrote  for  it  an  amusing  and  charac- 
teristic preface.  He  begins  this  preface  by  informing  his 
readers  that  the  essays  have  already  appeared  at  different 
times,  but  those  appearances  were  neither  profitable  to  the 
bookseller  nor  reputable  to  himself.  "The  public  were  too 
strenuously  employed  with  their  own  follies  to  be  assidu- 
ous in  estimating  mine."  Still,  he  cannot  complain  of  the 
circulation  which  these  writings  of  his  have  obtained. 
"Most  of  these  Essays  have  been  regularly  reprinted  twice 
or  thrice  a  year,  and  conveyed  to  the  public  through  the 
kennel  of  some  engaging  compilation.  If  there  be  a  pride 
in  multiplied  editions,  I  have  seen  some  of  my  labours 
sixteen  times  reprinted,  and  claimed  by  different  parents  as 
their  own.  I  have  seen  them  flourished  at  the  beginning 
with  praise,  and  signed  at  the  end  with  the  names  of 
Philautos,  Philalethes,  Philalutheros,  and  Philanthropus. 
[See  George  Primrose's  account  of  his  adventures  in  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.']  These  gentlemen  have  kindly  stood 
sponsors  to  my  productions,  and  to  flatter  me  more,  have 
always  taken  my  errors  on  themselves.  It  is  time,  however, 
at  last,  to  vindicate  my  claims;  and  as  these  entertainers  of 
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the  public,  as  they  call  themselves,  have  partly  lived  upon 
me  for  some  years,  let  me  now  try  if  I  cannot  live  a  little 
upon  myself.  I  would  desire,  in  this  case,  to  imitate  the  fat 
man,  whom  I  have  somewhere  read  of,  in  a  shipwreck, 
who,  when  the  sailors  pressed  by  famine,  were  taking  slices 
from  his  posteriors  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  insisted,  with 
great  justice,  on  having  the  first  cut  for  himself."  He  is  not 
angry,  he  says,  with  those  who  think  that  what  he  has 
written  is  worth  reprinting,  particularly  when  he  considers 
that  the  majority  of  readers  will  not  deem  them  worth 
reading.  He  is  aware  of  the  faults  in  these  Essays;  but  they 
are  only  trifles  as  compositions  and  were  not  intended  to  be 
more.  "However,"  he  concludes,  "whatever  right  I  have  to 
complain  of  the  public,  they  can,  as  yet,  have  no  just  reason 
to  complain  of  me.  If  I  have  written  dull  Essays,  they  have 
hitherto  treated  them  as  dull  Essays.  Thus  far  we  are  at 
least  upon  par,  and  until  they  think  fit  to  make  me  their 
humble  debtor  by  praise,  I  am  resolved  not  to  lose  a  single 
inch  of  my  self-importance.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  credit  amongst  them,  it  will  perhaps  be 
wiser  to  apply  to  some  more  distant  correspondent;  and  as 
my  drafts  are  in  some  danger  of  being  protested  at  home,  it 
may  not  be  imprudent,  upon  this  occasion,  to  draw  my  bills 
upon  Posterity. — Mr.  Posterity, — Sir, — Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years  after  sight  hereof,  pay  the  bearer,  or  order, 
a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  praise,  free  from  all  deductions 
whatsoever,  it  being  a  commodity  that  will  then  be  very 
serviceable  to  him,  and  place  it  to  the  account  of,"  &c. 

It  took  far  less  than  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years  for  Posterity  to  honor  that  draft,  not  for  merely  one 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  its  praise,  but  for  untold  and 
untellable  amounts. 
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Griffin  in  Fetter  Lane./  MDCC- 
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12.  mo.  Size:  7^x4  in. 

Bound  in  mottled  calf,  gilt 
back,  with  red  leather  title  label, 
gilt  edges. 

Collation: — Engraved  title-leaf ; 
Sig.  A,  4  leaves;  Sigs  B-L  in 
twelves. 

Pagination  &  Contents:  —  En- 
graved title;  2.  pp.  (not  included 
in  the  sheets  of  the  book)  +pp. 
viii-f- 1-2.36+2.  unnumbered  pages+ 2.  blank  pages: — 

Engraved  title,  2.  pp;  Preface,  pp.  i-vii;  p.  viii  blank; 
Text,  pp.  1-136;  "Books  Printed  and  Sold,  by  W.  Griffin;" 
2.  unnumbered  pages;  2.  blank  pages. 
Sig.  L4  is  unsigned. 

Pp.  107  and  2.01  are  wrongly  numbered  1  and  2.0. 
Mr.  Iolo  A.  Williams  notes  that  the  copy  described  by 
him  has  also  p.  117  wrongly  numbered  2.1,  but  there  is 
no  copy  in  the  Elkins'  collection  with  this  misprint. 

Of  the  four  copies  of  the  "Essays,"  bearing  the  date  1765, 
in  the  Elkins'  Collection,  three  are  as  above  described.  The 
fourth  copy  is  of  an  entirely  different  type-setting,  and  does 
not  carry  an  engraved  title-leaf.  The  following  is  the  biblio- 
graphical description: — 

ESSAYS.  /  By  Mr.  Goldsmith.  /  [printer's  rule.]  /  Collecta 
revirescunt.  /  [printer's  rule.]  /  [printer's  ornament.]  /  [printer's 
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for  W.  Griffin,  in  Fetter-Lane./  [printer's  short  rule.]  / 
MDCCLXV./ 

12.  mo.  Size: — 6Vl6x4,/l6  in. 

Bound  in  modern  light  brown  polished  calf,  gilt  back 
with  red  leather  title-label,  gilt  edges. 

Collation: — Printed  in  half  sheets;  Sig.  A  (unsigned),  2. 
leaves;  Sigs.  B-Q  in  sixes;  Sig.  R,  4  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  ii+ 1-188: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  Preface,  p.  ii;  Text,  pp.  1-187;  p.  188 

blank. 

The  running  headline  is  "Essays,"  and  the  pagination  is 
in  Arabic  numerals,  at  the  side  of  the  top  of  each  page.  The 
type  of  the  text  is  smaller  than  that  in  which  the  above 
first-noted  book  is  set. 

The  preface  occupies  only  one  page  and  is  set  in  an  eight- 
point  type. 

At  the  head  of  each  essay  is  a  printer's  double  rule,  the 
upper  one  being  heavy. 

The  first  essay,  however,  is  headed  by  a  triple  rule,  the 
inner  being  heavy. 

I  lean  to  the  conclusion  that  the  issue  of  this  book  with- 
out the  engraved  title-page  is  the  first  issue,  because  most  of 
the  editions  which  followed  it  have 
the  engraved  title.  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  publisher,  had  he  used  an  engraved       ESSAYS, 
title  originally,  would  have  continued 
to  use  it  rather  than  abandon  it  and      m.  goldsmith. 

reset  the  volume  in  a  poorer  form. — 

The  demand  for  the  book  encouraged  c"**'  '""*""'' 

Griffin  to  make  a  more  pleasing  vol- 
ume,  hence  the  improved  type-setting  *Wr 

and  engraved  title-page  of  the  later 
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Of  the  twenty-seven  essays  included  "  "^ 

in  this  volume,  Nos.  1,  2.,  3,  5,  6,  7  and 
15  were  taken  from  The  Bee;  Essay  4 
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from  The  Busy  Body;  Essays  10, 1 1,  12.,  13, 14, 18, 2.0  and  2.3 
from  "The  Citizen  of  the  World;"  Essays  17  and  2.2.  from 
The  Ladies'  Magazine;  Essays  1 9, 2.1  and  u\  from  The  British 
Magazine.  Essays  9, 16, 2.5,  z6  and  2.7  were  taken  from  pub- 
lications which  have  escaped  research.  The  so-called  essays, 
2.6  and  2.7,  are  poems,  respectively  entitled,  "The  Double 

Transformation"  and  "A  New 
Simile  after  Swift."  From  the 
motto  on  the  title-page  of  this 
volume — "Collecta  revirescunt," 
we  conclude  that  all  the  essays 
as  well  as  the  two  poems  had 
been  printed  prior  to  the  issue  of 
this  volume. 

The  Second  Edition  states  that 
it  is  "corrected."  The  imprint  on 
its  engraved  title-page  reads: — 
"London: /Printed  for  W.  Griffin 
in  Catherine  Street./  [printer's 
short-rule.]  /  M  DCC  LX  VI.  /  An 
Advertisement  of  "Books  printed 
by  W.  Griffin"  consisting  of  four 
pages,  announces  to  be  "speedily" 
published,  Goldsmith's  "The 
Beauties  of  English  Poesy"  in  2.  vols.  1 2.  mo.,  price  6s.  bound. 

This  second  edition  included  two  additional  essays:  "On 
the  Superabundance  of  'Addresses'  to  Royalty"  and  "To  the 
Printer."  Bishop  Percy,  in  his  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Works, 
issued  in  1 801, added  ten  more  essays  to  this  collection;  but 
of  these  ten,  the  longest  "On  the  Study  of  theBelles-Lettres" 
is  not  generally  accepted  as  being  by  Goldsmith.  A  later 
collection  of  essays,  culled  from  various  magazines  by  Prior 
in  1837,  was  somewhat  rectified  by  Peter  Cunningham  in 
his  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Works,  issued  in  1852-The  most 
complete  and  best  edited  gatherum  of  the  essays  is  that  given 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  M.  Gibbs  in  his  edition  of  Goldsmith  published 
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by  George  Bell  &  Sons  in  their  Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

In  1775,  one  year  after  Goldsmith's  death,  two  editions 
of  the  Essays  were  published  by  two  different  publishers, 
one  by  Griffin  and  the  other  by  Rivington. 

Professor  Ronald  S.  Crane  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
edited  in  192.7,  an  edition  of  "New  Essays  by  Oliver  Gold- 
smith," for  the  first  time  collected  from  the  periodicals  in 
which  they  originally  appeared,  between  January  17  60  and 
June  1762..  Professor  Crane's  admirable  editorial  work  calls 
for  our  highest  appreciation,  and  his  charmingly  printed 
little  volume  is  indispensable  to  the  Goldsmith  student, 
and  is  also  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  collector's 
library,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  limited  edition. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  these  essays,  with 
the  names  of  the  periodicals  in  which  they  first  appeared 
and  the  dates  of  publication: — 

A  Letter  Supposed  to  be  Written  by  the  Moorish  Sec- 
retary in  London,  to  his  Correspondent  in  Fez.  British 
Magazine,  January,  1760.  Reprinted  in  the  London  Chron- 
icle, Jan.  1-3, 1760,  and  Lloyd's  EveningPost,  Jan.  7-9, 1760. 
The  Effect  which  Climates  have  upon  Man,  and  Other 
Animals.  British  Magazine,  May,  1760.  Reprinted  in 
Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  June  9-1 1,  1760. 
A  Comparative  View  of  Races  and  Nations.  Royal  Maga- 
"tine,  June,  1760  [published  July,  1760]. 

[Continued].  Royal  Magazine,  published  July, 

1760. 

[Continued].  Royal  Magazine,  July,  1760. 

[published  August  1, 1760]. 

[Continued].  Royal  Magazine,  September 

1760  [published  October  1,  1760]. 

A  Preface  to  a  Series  of  Literary  Essays.  Public  Ledger, 

August  19,  1 76 1. 

New  Fashions  in  Learning.  Public  Ledger,  August  2.2., 
1761. 
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Avenbrugger's  Discovery  of  Percussion.  Public  Ledger, 

August  17,  1 76 1. 

The  Progress  of  the  Arts  in  Switzerland;  The  New 

Agricultural  Society  at  Berne.  Public  Ledger,  August  2.9, 

1761. 

South  American  Giants.  Public  Ledger,  September  5, 1761. 

The  Taste  for  Shows  and  Processions  Deplored.  Public 

Ledger,  September  10,  1761. 

A  Letter  from  a  Foreigner  in  London  to  his  Friend  in 

Rome.  Lady's  Magazine,  September,  1761. 

Thoughts  upon  the  Present  Situation  of  Affairs.  Lady's 

Magazine,  October,  176 1. 

The  Indigent  Philosopher.  No.  1.  The  Author's  Motives 

for  Writing.  Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  January  2.0-2.2.,  1762.. 

No.  2..  The  Author's  Club.  Lloyd's  Evening  Post, 

January  2.5-2.7, 1762.. 

No.  3.  The  State  of  Literature.  Lloyd's  Evening 

Post,  January  2.9 — February  1, 1762.. 

The  Revolution  in  Low  Life.  Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  June 

14-16,  1761. 

The  essay  entitled  "Asem,  an  Eastern  Tale;  or  a  Vindication 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Providence  in  the  Moral  Government  of 
the  World,"  was  printed,  in  1877,  as  a  separate  book  by 
Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.,  the  successors  to  Newbery  &  Harris. 
This  slim  small  quarto  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  first 
edition  of  the  book: — 

ASEM,  THE  MAN-HATER;/ AN  EASTERN  TALE./ 
By/  Oliver  Goldsmith./  [printer's  short  rule.]/  With  an 
Editorial  Introduction  and  Illustrations./  [printer's  short 
rule.] /London; /Griffith  &Farran/ Successors  to  Newbery  & 
Harris /Corner  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. /[printer's  short 
rule.]/  M.DCCC.LXX VII. / 

Sm.  4to.  Size: — 8X  x  Gyi  in.  Bound  in  navy-blue  cloth 
with  gilt  panel  and  title  on  front  cover,  red  edges. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-D  in  fours. 
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Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  xii+  i-xo.  Two  full-page 
wood-engravings  facing  title-page  and  page  n  respect- 
ively:— 

Half-title,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  imprint:  "Printed  by  T.P.  Newman, 
32.Botolph  Lane,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.  C";  Title-page, 
p.  iii;  "Contents,"  p.  iv;  "The  Philometer  or  The  Friend 
Measurer,"  pp.v-xi,  p.xii,  publisher's  "mark";  Text  of 
"Asem,  the  Man-Hater,"  pp.  1-2.0. 

At  the  foot  of  page  zo  is  the  imprint:  "T.  P.  Newman, 
Printer,  3  2.  Botolph  Lane,  Eastcheap,  E.  C." 

The  text  of  the  Introduction  and  tale  is  printed  within 
a  frame  of  printer's  rules. 

Before  the  dates  of  publication  of  "The  Traveller"  and 
the  "Essays,"  Goldsmith  was  flitting  from  one  lodging  to 
another.  At  one  time  he  shared  a  room  on  the  library  stair- 
case of  the  Temple  with  the  butler;  at  another  time  he  was 
to  be  found  in  Gray's  Inn.  Newbery  seems  at  that  time  to 
have  withdrawn  his  allowances  or  advances  and  the  records 
show  that  instead  of  guineas  Goldsmith  was  giving 
acknowledgments  of  shillings.  He  tried  Dodsley  with  a 
proposition  to  compile  a  "Chronological  History  of  the 
Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  in 
two  volumes,  and  got  so  far  as  to  sign  an  agreement  with 
that  publisher.  But  the  plan  fell  through  when  Goldsmith 
discovered  that  he  was  to  be  paid  half  of  the  sum  agreed 
upon  only  when  he  had  furnished  the  copy  for  the  last  sheet. 
All  that  is  left  of  this  project  is  the  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment between  the  author  and  the  publisher,  dated  March 
31st,  1763. 

About  1761  Goldsmith  had  written  the  libretto  of  an 
oratorio,  "The  Captivity."  It  had  been  set  to  music  by  R.J.  S. 
Stevens,  but  not  published.  Goldsmith  sold  the  words  of 
the  oratorio  to  Dodsley  for  £10  in  1764.  Dodsley  never 
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printed  it,  and  it  was  not  published  separately  until  1836, 
when  William  Pickering  issued  a  limited  edition  of  it  from 
the  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bolton  Corney.  Two 
of  the  songs  in  it,  however,  found  their  way  into  Goldsmith's 
collected  poems  shortly  after  his  death.  "The  Captivity"  first 
appeared  in  print  in  the  four  volume  edition  of  Goldsmith's 
Works,  published  in  182.0,  and  Prior  printed  a  text  of  it  in 
1837  from  the  Sir  John  Murray  manuscript. 

THE  CAPTIVITY  AN  ORATORIO/By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith /"Goldsmith  did  everything  happily."/  Coleridge./ 
[Publisher's  mark.]/  London /William  Pickering/ 183  6./ 

Sm.  8  vo.  Size:  6H  X4K  in. 

Bound  in  the  original  dark  blue  paper  wrapper,  uncut. 

Collation: — There  are  no  signatures,  the  little  brochure 
being  printed  on  a  single  sheet  folded  into  eight  leaves, with 
a  quarter  sheet  inserted. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  2.0: — 

Title-page,  p.  1  (unnumbered);  "The  Persons"  and  pub- 
lisher's note,  p.  2.  (unnumbered);  Text  of  Oratorio,  pp.  1-2.0. 

At  the  foot  of  p.  2.0  is  the  following  imprint:  "London:/ 
Printed  by  C.  Whittingham,Tooks  Court."/  50  copies  were 
printed.The  original  MS.  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bolton 
Corney,  but  a  second  MS. — known  as  the  Dodsley  MS. — is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Murray. 

The  publisher's  note  is  as  follows: — 

"This  Oratorio  was  never  published  by  the  author;  it 
was  written  in  1 761,  four  years  before  the  publication  of 
the  Traveller,  which  was  in  1765.  Two  of  the  Songs 
appeared  in  some  editionsof  Goldsmith's  poems,  but  with 
considerable  alterations;  they  may  be  found  at  pages  in, 
1 12.  of  the  Aldine  edition.  The  original  MS.  from  which 
it  is  printed  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Publisher.  The 
first  thoughts,  or  scription,  which  were  after  wards  altered 
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or  improved  by  the  author  in  the  MS.  have  been  preserved 
as  a  curiosity,  and  are  given  as  variations  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  " 

When  Boswell  returned  to  London  from  his  hectic 
studies  at  Utrecht  and  his  antic  performances  in  Corsica 
and  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  Goldsmith  had  become  a  celebrity.  "The  Traveller," 
had  been  followed  by  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and 
though  the  latter  work  had  made  no  great  stir  among  the 
bulrushes,  the  former  had  placed  Goldsmith  among  the 
great  ones  of  his  day.  Unfortunately  for  Goldsmith,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  productions  of  his  gifted  pen 
had  advantaged  him  materially.  He  was  still  compelled  to 
drudge  for  the  booksellers.  His  financial  status  must  have 
been  of  some  concern  to  his  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for 
that  good  man,  seeing  no  hope  for  Goldsmith's  material 
progress  in  this  kind  of  employment,  suggested  that  he  try 
once  more  to  set  up  as  a  practising  physician.  The  advice 
appealed  to  Goldsmith,  and  he  withdrew  from  his  associ- 
ation with  Mr.  Jelfs,  the  butler  in  the  room  on  the  Temple 
staircase,  in  Garden  Court,  and  shared  better  quarters  with 
a  more  refined  tenant  in  King's  Bench  Walk.  The  Doctor 
Goldsmith  of  "The  Traveller"  would  surely  have  a  better 
chance  than  the  unknown  hack.  Encouraged  by  this  con- 
sideration he  proceeded  at  once  to  pay  a  few  hostages  to 
fortune  by  engaging  a  man-servant  and  patronizing  his 
obliging  sartorial  friend,  Mr.  Filby.  Having  thus  armed  him- 
self he  sat  down  to  lay  siege  to  possible  patients.  The  one 
patient  of  whom  we  have  record  that  he  annexed,  a  Miss 
Sidebotham,insisted  that  heshould  consult  with  her  favorite 
apothecary  as  to  his  treatment;  but  as  Goldsmith  indignantly 
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declined  to  act  with  a  practitioner  of  that  degree,  the  lady 
turned  her  back  on  him.  Never  again,  he  told  his  friends  at 
the  Club  in  speaking  of  this  experience,  would  he  give  med- 
ical advice  even  to  his  best  friends.  "Quite  right,  doctor," 
remarked  Topham  Beauclerk,  "whenever  you  undertake  to 
kill,  let  it  be  only  your  enemies."  Thus  it  happened  that 
Goldsmith  went  back  to  his  old-time  patrons,  the  book- 
sellers, and  instead  of  carrying  "the  gold-headed  cane"  drove 
the  quill  pen.  But  before  he  had  finally  resigned  thedoctorial 
staff,  he  was  visited  by  Johnson  who,  when  Goldsmith 
sought  to  assure  him  that  he  would  soon  find  him  better 
lodged,  said  to  him  in  solemn  admonishing  tones,  "Nay,  Sir, 
never  mind  that.  Nil  te  quaesiveris  extra."  But  Goldsmith  did 
not  follow  his  friend's  advice.  He  not  only  sought  but  found 
the  "extra,"  and  thereby  burdened  himself  with  an  anxiety 
which  in  the  end  laid  him  low. 

But  we  are  anticipating  events,  for  as  yet  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  is  still  lying  as  a  manuscript  in  the  publisher's 
desk.  It  did  not,  however,  lie  there  very  long  after  the 
"Traveller"  had  been  published.  It  was  in  the  third  week  of 
March,  1766,  that  there  was  printed  in  the  St.  James  Chronicle 
the  following  announcement:  "In  a  few  days  will  be  pub- 
lished, in  two  volumes,  twelves,  price  six  shillings  bound  or 
five  shillings  sewed,  T 'he  Vicar oj  Wakefield,  a  tale,  supposed 
to  be  Written  by  Himself." 

As  the  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  this  famous 
story  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  among  biog- 
raphers and  bibliographers,  it  is  but  proper  that  the  details 
of  these  matters  be  dealt  with  here  and,  if  possible,  a  definite 
conclusion  arrived  at.  Most  of  the  discussion  has  arisen  out 
of  the  famous  story  related  by  Boswell,  which  tells  of  the 
part  Johnson  played  in  selling  the  manuscript  for  sixty 
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pounds,  to  extricate  Goldsmith  from  the  predicament  of 
a  threatened  imprisonment  for  debt — for  the  amount  of  the 
rent  he  owed  his  landlady.  As  Boswell  tells  the  story,  it  is 
as  follows:  "I  [Johnson]  received  one  morning  a  message 
from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would 
come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea  and 
promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon 
as  I  was  drest,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him 
for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion.  I  perceived 
that  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle 
of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the 
bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him 
of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then 
told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he 
produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merits;  told 
the  landlady  I  should  soon  return;  and  having  gone  to  a 
bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith 
the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating 
his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill." 

Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  "Anecdotes  of  Johnson"  in  telling  this 
story,  says  that  Johnson  left  her  house  to  go  to  Goldsmith's 
assistance,  and  instead  of  sixty  pounds,  she  writes  that  John- 
son brought  Goldsmith  "some  immediate  relief."  As  Johnson 
sold  the  MS.  of  "The  Vicar,"  according  to  his  own  statement, 
before  December,  17  64,  and  as  he  did  not  make  Mrs.Piozzi's 
acquaintance  until  the  January  of  1765,  the  good  lady  was, 
probably,  mixed  in  her  dates. 

Hawkins  also  writes  of  the  sale  of  the  MS.  of  "The  Vicar," 
but  tells  of  forty  pounds  as  being  the  price  obtained  for  it, 
and  gives  Newbery  as  the  name  of  the  bookseller  who 
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bought  it.  Cumbet land's  account,  in  which  Dodsley  is  made 
the  purchaser  at  ten  pounds,  is  not  worth  any  credence. 

In  considering  Boswell's,  Mrs.  Piozzi's  and  Hawkins's 
accounts  we  must  do  so  in  the  light  thrown  on  this  matter 
by  Mr.  Charles  Welsh  who,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  which 
took  over  the  businesses  of  Newbery  &  Harris  and  Collins, 
examined  the  records  which  went  with  the  purchase  of 
those  businesses,  and  proved  conclusively  from  them  that 
on  October  2.8, 1761,  Goldsmith  sold  a  third  interest  in  "The 
Vicar"  to  Benjamin  Collins  of  Salisbury,  for  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds.  Bearing,  then,  this  fact  in  mind,  we  are 
driven  to  ask  the  question:  Would  Goldsmith  have  per- 
mitted Johnson  to  sell  as  a  whole  a  property,  part  of  which 
he  had  already  sold  himself?  No  student  of  Goldsmith's  life 
and  character  will  believe  that  he  either  could  or  would  do 
this.  To  allow  his  friend  to  be  aparticeps  criminis  in  a  trans- 
action which  could  not  possibly  remain  undiscovered,  and 
for  which  there  was  absolutely  no  necessity,  would  have 
been  the  act  of  a  fool  as  well  as  a  rogue,  and  Goldsmith  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  What  very  likely  did  happen 
when  Johnson  came  to  see  Goldsmith  was,  that  in  discus- 
sing the  ways  and  means  for  extricating  himself  out  of  the 
difficulty,  Goldsmith  told  Johnson  that  he  had  the  manu- 
script of  a  novel  ready  for  press  which  he  had  sold  to  Newbery 
for  £60,  but  on  which  he  had  received  only  £2.0.  He  would 
then  suggest  that  Johnson  go  to  Newbery  and,  by  presenting 
the  utter  necessity  of  the  situation  he  was  in,  obtain  from 
Newbery  the  balance  of  £40.  And  this  mention  of  £40 
would  explain  Hawkins's  reference  to  that  sum.  This 
interpretation  of  Boswell's  anecdote  would  seem  to  merit 
attention  at  least,  since  it  includes  all  the  facts. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  strongly  supports  this 
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interpretation.  As  it  is  undoubted  that  Goldsmith  sold  a 
third  interest  for  £2.0  to  Collins,  the  question  naturallyarises, 
where  did  this  transaction  take  place?  Austin  Dobson  sug- 
gests that  it  took  place  at  Salisbury.  I  question  very  much 
if  Goldsmith  was  at  Salisbury  in  October,  1761.  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  he  should  have  gone  there  at  that  time.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  believe  that  the  transaction  took  place  any- 
where  else  than  in  Newbery's  bookshop  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  Newbery  and  Collins  were  partners  in  several 
adventures.  Collins  owned  a  share  in  James's  Powders,  the 
quack  medicine  which  Newbery  so  largely  advertised.  He 
also  claimed  to  have  invented  The  Public  Ledger,  in  which 
he  also  had  a  financial  interest,  and  of  which  Newbery  was 
thepublisher.  What  more  likely  than  that  Goldsmith  taking 
the  manuscript  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  to  sell  to  New- 
bery, should  meet  Collins  in  Newbery's  shop?  In  the  course 
of  the  negotiation,  Newbery  may  have  agreed,  and  in  all 
probability  did  agree,  to  purchase  the  manuscript  for  sixty 
pounds,  and  that  Collins  took  a  third  share  of  the  bargain 
for  his  £2.0.  As  a  printer,  Collins  would  quickly  see  that  the 
manuscript  did  not  contain  sufficient  copy  for  two  full  duo- 
decimos, and  Goldsmith  would  be  asked  to  take  it  back  with 
him  for  revision  and  enlargement  to  meet  the  requirement. 
And  this  took  place  in  October,  1762.,  when  Goldsmith 
though  occupying  rooms  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fleming  at  Islington,  still  retained  his  tenancy  of  the  rooms 
in  No.  6  Wine  Office  Court,  which  rooms  he  occasionally 
inhabited  when  he  visited  London  for  the  enjoyment  of 
convivialities.  He  retained  his  tenancy  until  he  left  for  his 
last  stay  at  Islington  and  the  Fleming  menage.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  this,  since  almost  all  Goldsmith's 
biographers  lay  his  arrest  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Fleming.  This 
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cannot  be  the  fact.  Goldsmith  must  have  been  at  No.  6 
Wine  Office  Court  when  his  arrest  took  place.  He  was,  pro- 
bably, about  to  leave  it  altogether,  for  his  final  sojourn  at 
Islington,and  the  landlady  may  have  thought  that  she  would 
never  see  him  again.  She,  therefore,  took  the  quick  and 
drastic  method  of  compelling  him  to  find  the  means  to  pay 
her  the  rent  due.  And  she  would  do  this  all  the  more  readily 
if  Newbery,  as  is  not  improbable,  had  told  her  of  her  lodger's 
broken  financial  state.  He  had  cooled  off  with  Goldsmith 
at  about  this  time,  and  as  the  landlady  was  a  relation  of  his, 
he  might  have  "tipped  her  off."  That  Goldsmith  was  arrested 
at  No.  6  Wine  Office  Court  and  not  at  Islington,  is  made 
almost  certain  when  we  consider  that  it  would  have  been 
physically  impossible,  even  in  a  coach,  for  Johnson  to  go 
from  Inner  Temple  Lane,  where  he  was  then  living,  to 
Islington,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  to  sell 
the  manuscript  to  Newbery,  and  then  back  again  to  Islington 
to  Goldsmith,  in  the  few  hours  at  his  disposal  after  receiving 
Goldsmith's  urgent  appeal,  and  after  reading  the  manuscript 
in  Goldsmith's  room,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  time 
it  took  him  to  sell  the  manuscript.  It  would  have  been  still 
more  difficult  for  Johnson  to  have  done  this  if  he  had  been 
at  Streatham  at  the  time  Goldsmith  sent  for  him,  according 
to  Mrs.  Piozzi's  statement.  Finally,  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
Mrs.  Fleming  would  have  gone  to  the  length  of  arresting 
her  lodger,  knowing  that  Newbery  had  held  himself  respon- 
sible for  his  charge  during  the  previous  two  years. 

It  has  been  noted  that  Hawkins,  in  his  version  of  the 
account  of  the  sale  of  "The  Vicar"  says  that  the  amount 
received  for  it  was  forty  pounds.  This,  indeed,  may  have 
been  the  actual  amount  Johnson  brought  to  Goldsmith. 
Cooke  writes:  "the  Doctor  [Goldsmith]  soon  after  his 
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acquaintance  with  Newbery,  for  whom  he  held  'the  pen  of 
a  ready  writer,'  removed  to  lodgings  in  Wine  Office  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  where  he  finished  his  'Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  on 
which  his  friend  Newbery  advanced  him  twenty  guineas: 
'A  sum,'  says  the  Doctor,  'I  was  so  little  used  to  receive  in  a 
lump,  that  I  felt  myself  under  the  embarrassment  of  Captain 
Brazen  in  the  play,  'whether  I  should  build  a  privateer  or  a 
play-house  with  the  money.'" 

Cooke's  story  sounds  very  plausible,  and  it  may  be  that  it 
was  Newbery  and  not  Goldsmith  who  sold  Collins  the  third 
share  for  twenty  pounds  (or  guineas,  which  means  the  same 
in  common  talk).  Newbery  knew  it  was  a  payment  on 
account,  and  Cooke  is  careful  to  say  that  the  money  was 
"advanced."  It  is  not  possible,  from  the  evidence  we  have 
at  our  disposal,  to  give  the  proper  sequence  of  events  which 
led  to  the  final  publication  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  but 
the  theory  here  advanced  harmonizes  the  main  statements 
of  the  different  accounts  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubting 
the  good  faith  of  any  of  the  participators  in  the  transaction. 
According  to  this  theory  then,  Goldsmith  sold  to  Newbery 
the  manuscript  of"TheVicarofWakefield"for  sixty  pounds; 
Newbery  permitted  or  Collins  volunteered  and  agreed  to 
acquire  a  third  interest  in  the  property  for  twenty  pounds; 
CollinspaidGoldsmith,either  directly  or  throughNewbery, 
the  amount  of  his  third  interest  at  the  time  the  deal  was 
consummated,  namely,  in  October,  1762.,  and  this  payment 
was  made  in  Newbery 's  bookshop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
shortly  before  Goldsmith  went  to  reside  in  Islington;  that  at 
the  time  Goldsmith  was  arrested  he  was  at  No.  6  Wine  Office 
Court,  and  it  was  from  his  rooms  there  that  he  sent  his 
appeal  to  Johnson  to  come  to  his  help;  Johnson  came  there 
and  seeking  for  a  means  by  which  he  could  extricate  his 
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friend  from  the  awkward  situation  in  which  he  found  him, 
Goldsmith  produced  the  manuscript  of  the  novel  he  had 
received  for  revision  for  the  press,  and  gave  him  the  full 
details  of  the  arrangement  he  had  previously  entered  into 
with  Newbery  and  his  partner  Collins,  the  printer  of  Salis- 
bury; Johnson,  acting  on  Goldsmith's  suggestion,  went  to 
Newbery  and  obtained  from  that  bookseller  the  balance  of 
forty  pounds  which  may  have  been  then  due  or  which 
would  have  been  due  when  the  manuscript  had  been  made 
ready  for  the  printer;  Johnson  then  quickly  returned  with 
the  forty  pounds,  and  with  this  money  relieved  Goldsmith 
of  his  anxiety  by  discharging  the  landlady's  claim;  Gold- 
smith's arrest  was  made  on  the  presentation  of  the  landlady 
at  No.  6  Wine  Office  Court,  which  Goldsmith  was  then 
about  to  leave,  being  on  the  eve  of  his  second  departure  for 
Islington;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fleming  of  Islington  had  no 
part  whatsoever  in  the  action  against  Goldsmith. 

This  seems  to  present  a  clear  and  simple  explanation  of 
the  Boswell  story  and  the  Welsh  discovery  of  the  prior  sale 
to  Collins  by  Goldsmith  of  the  manuscript  of  the  book. 
Boswell,  in  composing  his  version  of  what  was  told  him  by 
Johnson,wrote  of  the  facts  in  such  wise  as  would  reflect  greater 
credit  on  Johnson's  action  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  Johnson,  in  telling  Boswell  the  story, 
gave  him  much  of  the  information  which  the  above  theory 
posits,  but  that  Boswell  in  re-telling  the  story  included  only 
those  particulars  which  would  serve  his  purpose.  It  was  a 
simple  matter  for  one  so  skilled  in  reporting  as  was  Boswell, 
to  suppress  one  or  two  of  the  details,  especially  if  by  doing 
so  he  could  displayJohnsonmore  effectively  as  the  beneficent 
friend.  It  was  Johnson  who  answered  the  call  for  help;  it 
was  Johnson  who  saw  merit  in  the  manuscript ;  it  was  John- 
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son  who  rushed  to  the  bookseller  and  came  back  with  the 
sixty  pounds  which  he  had  induced  the  bookseller  to  give  for 
the  manuscript;  and  it  was  Johnson  who  thus  rescued  poor 
Goldsmith  from  the  very  gates  of  the  prison-house.  How. 
Johnson  did  all  this  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  with  a 
manuscript  which  neither  he  nor  the  bookseller  had  ever 
seen  before  that  day,  is  a  question  which  Boswell  was  not 
concerned  to  answer.  A  man  of  Johnson's  reputation  and 
influence  could  do  what  no  other  man  could.  The  added 
touch  about  Johnson  finding  Goldsmith  in  the  midst  of  his 
distress  sitting  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira  before  him  and 
Johnson  corking  it  and  removing  it  from  Goldsmith's  reach 
is  truly  Boswellian.  If  Johnson  did,  indeed,  color  his  narra- 
tion with  this  circumstance,  he  would  have  done  so  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  would  not  have  failed  to  add  that  he 
had  himself  been  guilty  of  a  like  behavior  years  before,  in 
an  exactly  similar  situation,  but  had  then  shown  himself  less 
of  a  hero  than  Boswell  would  have  us  believe  he  was. 

"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  was  published  on  March  2.7, 
1766,  almost  four  years  after  it  had  been  written  and  disposed 
of  to  the  publishers.  What  were  the  publishers  doing  with 
the  manuscript  during  all  that  time?  Johnson,  we  have  been 
told,  "saw  merit  in  it,"  and  no  doubt  urged  that  merit  when 
he  went  to  the  publishers  on  Goldsmith's  behalf.  A  word 
of  recommendation  from  Samuel  Johnson  would  have  had 
great  weight  with  men  like  John  Newbery,  Francis  New- 
bery  and  Benjamin  Collins.  Why  was  it  not  immediately 
acted  on?  To  these  questions  no  satisfactory  answers  can 
be  given.  It  may  be  that  the  publishers  were  timid  about 
venturing  further  with  a  work  by  a  writer  of  no  extensive 
public  repute,and  that  they  were  waiting  for  the  time  when 
the  name  of  Goldsmith  would  attract  general  readers.  It 
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may  be  that  Goldsmith  had  undertaken  to  polish  and  im- 
prove the  story,  but  had  delayed  unduly  in  his  task  through 
pressure  of  other  work  for  which  he  was  expecting  to  be 
paid,and  so  concerned  himself  the  lessabout  work  for  which 
he  had  already  been  paid.  It  may  be  also  that  Newbery  and 
Collins  were  looking  for  another  bookseller  who  would  put 
up  the  money  for  the  third  interest,  and  had  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  finding  him.  Whatever  the  reason  may 
have  been  for  the  delay,  the  fact  of  the  delay  is  certain.  For 
even  after  the  publication  of  "The  Traveller"  had  brought 
fame  to  Goldsmith,  fifteen  months  were  allowed  to  elapse 
before  Collins  and  Francis  Newbery  found  courage  to  test 
their  venture  in  the  open  market;  and  when  finally  they 
made  the  test  they  neither  made  use  of  Goldsmith's  name 
in  their  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  publication  of 
the  book,  nor  printed  it  on  its  title-pages.  Either  they 
were  lacking  in  business  acumen  or  they  had  no  faith  in  the 
book's  selling  power.  Certainly,  they  had  no  great  cause  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  result,  for  though  three 
editions  were  called  for  in  the  year  of  its  first  issue,  it  was 
not  until  1770  that  a  fourth  edition  was  found  necessary, 
and  by  the  time  the  fifth  edition  was  printed  in  April  1 774, 
Collins  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  making  any  profit  out  of 
the  sale  of  the  book  and  had  disposed  of  his  third  share  to 
one  of  his  other  partners  for  five  guineas.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  it  took  nine  years  to  sell  two  thousand  copies! 
We  wonder  how  many  copies  have  been  sold  since  that  time. 

THE/ VICAR /OF/ WAKEFIELD: /A  TALE./  Supposed 
to  be  written  by  Himself.  /  [printer's  rule.]  /  Sperate  miseri, 
cavete  falices.l  [printer's  rule.]/  Vol.  I.  [Vol.  11.]/  [printer's 
double  rule.]  /  Salisbury:  /  Printed  by  B.  Collins.  /  For  F. 
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Suppofcd  to  be  written  by  Hi: 


V    O    L.     I. 


I  L  1  S  B  U  R  V  : 


Newbery,  in  Pater-Noster-Row, 

London./  MDCCLXVI./ 

,  2.  Vols.  12.  mo.  Size:  6^x4  in., 

trimmed,  and  bound  in  contemporary 

wakefield:      ca^'  enclosed  in  a  pull-off case  of  pol- 

A     „  .    ,   „         ished  levant  morocco. 

A  TALE. 

The  First  Edition.  This  copy 
belonged  to  Goldsmith's  dear  friend, 
Mrs.  Horneck,  the  mother  of  "The 
JessamyBride."  On  the  paste-down  of 
the  front  cover  of  each  volume  is  the 
teiub^^MMMtaTu.       inscription:   h.  H.  1769. 

Vol.  I  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned), 
2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-K  in  twelves. 
Vol.  I  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  + 
1-2.16+2:- 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii.  blank;  "Advertisement,"  pp.  iii-iv; 
Text,  pp.  1  -11 4;  pp.  2.1 5-2.1 6,  blank.  (These  last  two  pages 
are  lacking  in  the  Elkins'  copy.) 

Vol.  II  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  1  leaf;  Sigs.  B-K  in 
twelves;  Sig.  L,  4  leaves. 

Vol.  II P agination  &  Contents: — Pp.  ii  (unnumbered)  + 
1-2.2.4:- 

Title-page,p.  i;  p.ii,  blank;  Text,pp.  1-2.2.3 » P- 12-4'  blank. 
Th  e  f  ollowingprinter's  errors  are  to  be  noted  in  this  copy:  - 
Vol.  I.  On  page  1 5  the  first  word  "husband"  is  omitted — 
the  catchword  on  page  14  being  "has — ". 

Catchword  on  p.   71  is  printed  "Within"  instead  of  "For." 

"p.  75  "       "      "This"  "       "  "The." 

"  p.  77 "      "      "This"  "      "While." 

"  p.  1 2.0"       "      "pre — "  "       "a." 

Vol.  II.  The  Signature  B4  is  misprinted  B3. 
The  catchword  on  page  39  is  printed  "was"  instead  of 
"him." 

The  following  mis-spellings  of  the  word  "Wakefield" 
occur  in  the  headlines:— 
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"Waekefield"  on  p.  95;  " Wakfeield"  on  pp.  113,133, 177, 
107  and  2.2.3. 

"Wakfild"  on  pp.  144,  168,  192.,  2.10  and  2.18. 

Bibliographers  ha  ve  classified  the  issues  of  the  first  edition 
into  four  variants: — 

Variant  A  has  no  catchword  on  p.  2.13  of  volume  one.  In 
volume  two,  p.  39,  occurs  the  misprinted  catchword  "was" 
for  "him,"  and  the  numbering  of  page  1 5  9  is  wrongly  given 
as  165. 

Variant  B,  is  like  A,  except  that  the  numbering  of  p.  159 
in  vol.  two  is  correctly  printed,  and  the  catchword  on  p.  3  9 
also  correctly  printed. 

Variant  C,is  like  B,  except  that  the  catchword  on  p.  2.13 
of  volume  one  is  present. 

Variant  D,  is  like  C,  except  for  the  wrong  pagination  of 
p.  159  as  165. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Elkins'  copy  belongs  to  Vari- 
ant C.  Which  of  the  four  variants  must  be  credited  with 
being  the  first  issue  is  a  question  which  cannot  with  certainty 
be  answered. 

The  second  edition,  also  issued  in  1766,  was  printed  from 
a  new  type-setting.  It  does  not  bear  the  name  of  B.  Collins 
as  printer  on  the  title-page,  and  all  the  misprints  in  the  head- 
lines of  the  second  volume,  as  noted  in  the  four  variants  of 
the  first  edition,  are  here  corrected.  The  following  is  a  short 
bibliographical  description  of  the  Elkins'  copy  which  mea- 
sures 10^x4  in.,  and  is  bound  in  full  polished  red  levant 
morocco,  gilt  edges: — 

THE/VICAR/OF/WAKEFIELD:/  A  TALE./  Supposed 
to  be  written  by  Himself./  [printer's  rule.] /  Sperate  miseri, 
cavete  foelices.l  [printer's  rule.]/  The  Second  Edition./ 
[printer's  rule.]/  Vol.  I.  [Vol.  II.] /[printer's  double  rule.]/ 
London:/  Printed  for  F.  Newbery,  in  Pater- Noster-Row./ 
MDCCLXVI./ 

2.  Vols.  12.  mo.  Vol.  I.  Pp.  viii  (unnumbered)  +  1-2.14  -f  2. 
blanks;  Vol.  II.  Pp.  vi  (unnumbered) + 1  -2.2.4,(^2.2.4,  blank.) 
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For  this  second  edition  Goldsmith  made  but  few  changes, 
though  some  changes  were  certainly  needed.  Even  the 
changes  he  did  make  were  of  minor  importance  only. 
Chief  of  them  was  the  repetition  of  Burchell's  sotto  voce  com- 
ment, "judge,"  on  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Shegg's 
polite  chatter.  In  the  first  edition  this  exclamation  occurs 
but  once;  in  the  second  and  later  editions,  it  is  repeated  at 
the  end  of  each  paragraph  of  her  talk.  Another  important 
change  was  the  omission  of  the  words  on  page  45  of  the 
first  edition,  "for  he  always  ascribed  to  his  wit  that  laughter 
which  was  lavished  at  his  simplicity."  The  words  are  applied 
to  Moses,  but  Goldsmith  may  have  thought  them  quite  as 
applicable,  to  himself.  Goldsmith  concerned  himself  very 
little,  apparently,  about  "The  Vicar"  once  it  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  seemed  to  be  quite  indifferent  about  improving 
it  further.  "He  gave  me  £60  for  the  copy,"  he  told  Dr.  Farr, 
speaking  of  the  book  and  Newbery's  acquisition  of  its  rights, 
"and  had  I  made  it  ever  so  perfect  or  correct,  I  should  not 
have  had  a  shilling  more." 

The  Third  Edition,  also  issued  in  1766,  likewise  bears  F. 
Newbery's  imprint  alone.  The  title-page  has  the  words  "The 
Third  Edition"  in  place  of  the  words,  "The  Second  Edition." 
It  was  printed  from  the  same  type-setting  as  that  of  the 
second  edition. 

The  Fourth  Edition,  also  issued  by  F.  Newbery  alone, 
was  printed  and  published  in  1769.  It  was  printed  from  the 
same  type-setting  as  the  second  and  third  editions,  and  is 
marked  "The  Fourth  Edition"  on  the  title-pages  of  the  two 
volumes.  But  there  is  another  "Fourth  Edition"  which  was 
published  in  1770.  This  issue  bears  the  following  imprint. 
"London: /Printed  for  Carnan  and  Newbery, at  No.  65  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard./  MDCCLXX."/  In  other  respects  it  is 
identical  with  that  of  F.  Newbery's  "Fourth  Edition."  It  is 
the  first  of  the  succeeding  editions  which  were  issued  by 
Carnan  and  Newbery  in  partnership.  The  Elkins'  copies  of 
both  issues  are  bound  in  full  polished  levant  morocco. 
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The  Fifth  Edition,  issued  in  1773  by  "T.  Carnan  and  E 
Newbery,"  was  printed  from  a  fresh  type-setting,  in  two 
volumes  which  are  of  a  superior  quality  of  manufacture  to 
that  of  any  previous  edition.  In  this  edition  the  running 
headlines  are  printed  in  full  capitals.  The  Elkins'  copy 
measures  6II/l6x4in.,and  is  bound  in  red  polished  and  levant 
morocco,  gilt  edges: — 

THE  /  VICAR  /  OF  /  WAKEFIELD :  /  A  Tale.  /  Sperate  miseri, 
cavete  f dices. I  The  Fifth  Edition./  In  Two  Volumes./ Vol.  I. 
[Vol.  II] /[printer's  double  rule.]/ London:/ Printed  forT. 
Carnan  and  F.  Newbery,  jun./  at  Number  65,  in  St.  Paul's 
Church- Yard./  MDCCLXXIII./ 

Vol. I.:  Pp.8  (unnumbered)  +  9-2.2.1+  6  (of  "Books  Printed 
for  T.  Carnan  and  F.  Newbery"). 

Vol.  II.:  Pp.  6  (unnumbered) +  7-2.2.8. 

The  Seventh  Edition  was  published  in  178 1  in  a  single 
duodecimo  volume,  with  the  imprint  of  T.  Carnan  only. 
The  Elkins'  copy,  trimmed  and  bound  in  contemporary 
calf,  measures  6^x4  in.: — 

THE/ VICAR/  OF  WAKEFIELD:/  A  Tale./By  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  M.  B./  Sperate  miseri,  cavete  felices.  I  The  Seventh 
Edition.  /  London :  /  Printed  for T.  Carnan,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
Yard.  /  MDCCLXXXI.  /  :— 

Sig.  A.  (unsigned)  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-H  in  twelves;  Sig.  I, 
8  leaves.  Pp.  viii  (unnumbered) +  1- 184. 

There  were  two  editions  published  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
of  the  first  issue  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  in  England. 
One  was  issued  in  Dublin  and  the  other  in  "Corke."  A  careful 
examination  of  copies  of  both  these  editions  in  the  Elkins' 
collection,leaves  no  doubt  that  the  first  genuine  Irish  edition 
is  that  of  Dublin.  The  Cork  edition  was,  probably,  never 
printed  in  that  town,  but  was  made  up  of  the  sheets  of  a 
pirated  issue  printed  in  London  in  1766^0  which  reference 
will  be  made  later.  The  following  is  a  bibliographical 
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TALE. 


description  of  the  Elkins'  copy  of  the  Dublin  edition, 
which  is  without  a  date  of  issue  on  the  title-page  of  the 
first  volume,  though  the  date  1766  is  given  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  second  volume.  It  is  in  two  volumes  bound  in 
full  red  levant  morocco,  gilt  edges,  and  measures  6$4  x  3  H  in. 

THE  /  VICAR  /  OF  /  WAKEFIELD :  /  A  Tale.  /  Supposed  to 

be  written  by  Himself./  [printer's 

the  rule.]  /  Sperate  miseri,  cavete  falices.l 

vicar         [printer's  rule.] /Vol.  I.  [Vol.  11.]/ 

or  [printer's  double  rule.]/  Dublin:/ 

WAKEFIELD:       Printed  for  W.  and  W.  Smith,  A. 

Leathly,/ J.  Hoey,  sen.  P.  Wilson,  J. 
Exshaw,  E./ Watts,  H.  Saunders,  J. 
Hoey,  jun.  J./  Potts,  and  J.Williams  / 
[Vol.  II.  "M,DCC,LXXVI."]/. 

Vol  I.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (un- 
signed), 2.1eaves;Sigs.B-H,intwelves; 
Sig.  1, 10  leaves. 

Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents:  — 
Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  +  1-188: — 
Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Ad- 
vertisement," pp.  iii-iv;  Text,  pp.  1-188. 
Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  1  leaf;  Sigs.  B-H. 
in  twelves;  Sig.  1, 10  leaves. 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — P.  ii  (unnumbered)  + 
1-188:— 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Text,  pp.  1-188. 

The  Edition  referred  to  previously  with  the  "Corke" 
imprint,  is  also  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  but  of  a  slightly 
smaller  size  than  the  Dublin  edition.  The  Elkins'  copy  in 
full  red  levant  morocco,  gilt  edges,  measures  66/l6x  3J3/l6  in. 
This  is  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  copy  of  the  pirated  London 
edition, issued  in  1766.  The  following  is  the  bibliographical 
description: — 

THE/  VICAR/  OF  WAKEFIELD;/  A  Tale./  Supposed  to 
be  written  by  Himself.  /Sperate  miseri,  cavete  falices.l  Let  the 
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Suppofcd  to 

'oe  written 

by  Hi 

iMSEir. 

Spr.,, 

.,/„.. 

cavilf  feint 

V  O  L.     1 

D 

U    B 

L. 

1    N: 

Frinttd  lo,    W 

uA  W. 

Sun 

H,  A.   [ 

UTULV, 

1    Ho,,,  fen 
Wait!,    H 

P    Wi 

.  J    Ell 

Sauxoi 

;  iioiv 

,    ) 

Pom,  arid  , 

1.  Willi. 

\u. 

wretched  hope,  and  the  happy  be 

cautious.  /  [printer's  rule.]  /  In  Two 

Volumes.  /  [printer's  rule.]  /  Vol.  I.        vie    a    r 

[Vol.  II.]  /  [printer's  double  rule.]  / 

Corke:  /  Printed  by  Eugene  Swiney,      WAKEFIELD: 

in  the  Year  /  [printer's  short  rule.]/  A    T  A  L  a 

M,DCC,LXVI./ 


COR     K     E 

^_v,  in  !hc  Year 

M,DCC,LXVi. 


Vol.1.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (un- 
signed), ileaves;Sigs.B-Hintwelves; 
Sig.  1, 10  leaves. 

Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp. 
iv  (unnumbered)  + 1-188: — -  m^LL*. 

Title-page, p. i;  p. ii,blank;"Adver- 
tisement,"  pp.  iii-iv;  Text,  pp.  1- 1 8  8. 

Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  2.  leaves;  Sigs.B-H 
in  twelves;  Sig.  1, 10  leaves. 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.iv  (unnumbered)  + 
1-188:— 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Contents  of  the  First 

Volume,"  p.  iii;  "Contents  of  the  Second  Volume,"  p.  iv; 

Text  pp.  1-88. 

On  the  title-page  of  volume  two  the  words  "In  Two 
Volumes"  are  set  in  caps  with  the  exception  of  the  word 
"In"  which  is  in  a  capital  and  a  lower  case  letter,  whereas 
in  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume  these  words  are  all  in 
capitals  and  lower  case.  The  English  translation  of  the 
motto  in  Latin  is  also  in  a  different  type-setting  in  each 
volume.  The  signatures  B  5  of  Vol.  I  is  misprinted  B  6. 
Both  the  Dublin  and  Cork  editions  are  very  scarce  books. 

The  London  pirated  edition  of  1766  is,  in  all  respects, 
except  for  the  imprint,  like  that  of  this  Cork  edition. 

The  differences  in  the  type-setting  of  the  title-pages, 
noted  in  the  Cork  edition,  are  to  be  found  in  this  London 
edition,  as  is  also  the  misprinted  signature  B  6  for  B  5  in 
volume  one.  Even  the  misplacement  of  the  Contents  leaf 
for  volume  one  to  volume  two  occurs  in  this  London  edi- 
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tion.  In  all  probability,  this  pirated  London  edition  was 
issued  prior  to  the  first  edition,  though  under  what  circum- 
stances it  is  not  possible  to  say.  With  regard  to  its  relation 
to  the  "Corke"  edition,  which  it  so  closely  resembles,  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  Eugene  Swiney  did,  as  he  states  on  the 
title-page,  print  the  volumes  in  that  city,  and  that  this 
London  edition  was  made  up  of  sheets  imported  from 
Ireland  with  a  specially  printed  title  and  imprint;  but  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  Swiney  had  the  material  at  his  disposal 
in  provincial  Cork  to  produce  so  handsome  a  book  as  is  this 
edition  of  the  "Vicar,"  either  in  its  English  or  Irish  form. 
The  London  edition,  of  course,  is  unsponsored,  the  imprint 
being  simply:  "London/  Printed  in  the  Year  M,DCC,LXVI." 
The  size  of  the  Elkins'  copy  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  copy 
of  the  Cork  edition, — 66/ 16X^1 16  in.,  and  is  bound  in  red 
levant  morocco,  gilt  edges.  This  London  unauthorized 
edition  is  of  excessive  rarity. 

In  1778  there  was  published  an  edition  of  "The  Vicar"  of 
an  entirely  different  make-up  from  that  of  the  authorized 
editions.  From  the  respectability  of  the  imprint,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  was  issued  through  some  arrangement 
made  with  the  owners  of  the  copyright.  The  first  volume 

is  dated  1778,  but  the  second  volume 
gives  the  date  as  1768.  The  two  duo- 
decimo volumes  were  set  up  in  a  type 
smaller  than  that  used  for  the  previ- 
ous editions,  and  their  manufacture, 
in  respect  to  type-setting,  press  work 
and  paper,  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
Copies  of  this  edition  are  of  unusual 
rarity.  The  Elkins'  copy  measures  6H  x 
3^6  in.,  and  is  bound  in  red  levant 
morocco,  gilt  edges.  The  following 
is  the  bibliographical  description. 
The  volumes  were  printed  in  half 
sheets:  — 
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WAKEFIELD: 

A 

TALE. 

StnpoAd 

to   be  written  by  Himseli. 

Spr, 

\te  miftri,  eavfte  falters. 

U<  Ifai  »rcul 

>td  hope,  ind    Ihe   hip,>y    be  caulrctMi 

In  two   Volumes. 

VOL.    1. 

L 

O    N    D    0    N: 

Prima 

1  inihcYor  M>DCC,LXTI, 

THE/VICAR/OF  WAKEFIELD:/ A  Tale./ Supposed  to 
be  written  by  Himself.  /  [printer's  rule.]  ISperate  miseri,  cavete 
falices.  /  [printer's  single  rule.]  /  In  Two  Volumes.  /  [printer's 
rule.] /  Volume  First.  [Volume  Second.]  /  London:/ Printed 
for  C.Ware,  S.  Bladdon,  and  T.  Payne.  /  [printer's  short  rule.]/ 
M.DCCLXXVIII./  [In  Vol.  II,  the  date  is:  "M,DCC,- 
LXVIII."] 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  i  leaf;  Si gs.A-Lin  sixes; 
Sig.  M,  3  leaves. 

Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  ii  (unnumbered) + 
1-146: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Advertisement,"  pp.  1-2.; 

Text,  pp.  3-145;  p.  146,  blank. 

Vol.  II.  Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  1  leaf;  Sigs.  A-M  in 
sixes;  Unsigned  Sig.,  1  leaf. 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  ii  (unnumbered)  + 
1-146: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Text,  pp.  1-145;  P-  M^* 

blank. 

There  are  no  catchwords. 

In  Vol.  I.,  p.  149  is  wrongly  numbered  145.  In  Vol.  II.,  p. 
109  is  wrongly  numbered  105,  and  the  pagination  is  con- 
tinuous according  to  this  error,  up  to  page  12.8.  Page  12.9, 
however,  is  correctly  numbered  133,  thus  making  the 
pagination  correct  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 

In  1783,  appeared  an  edition  of  "The  Vicar"  printed  for 
Messrs.  Davies,  Smith,  Taylor  and  Thompson,  which  seems 
to  be  in  no  way  related  to  any  of  the  previous  editions.  The 
two  volumes  were  issued  bound  in  one  volume,  and  though 
the  volumes  have  separate  title-pages  and  separate  pagina- 
tions, they  are  continuous  in  respect  to  the  signatures  of  the 
sheets: — 

THE/  VICAR/  OF/  WAKEFIELD:/  A  Tale. /Supposed  to 
be  written  by  himself./  [printer's  rule.]/  Sperate  miseri, 
cavete  felices./  [printer's  rule.]  /In  Two  Volumes. /[printer's 
rule.]/  [printer's  short  double  rule.]/ Volume  First.  [Volume 
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Second.]    [printer's  short  double  rule.]   London:  Printed 
for  J.Davies;  T.Smith;  X.Tavlor,and, and  W.Thompson, 
[printer's  rule.]  M.DCQLXXXIII. 

ix  mo.  Pp.  136;  pp.  11S.  Page  136  of  volume  one  is  a 
blank. 

The  error  in  the  repetition  of  the  word  "and"  in  the 
imprint  on  the  title-page  of  Vol.  1,  is  repeated  on  the  title- 
page  of  Vol.  2. 

Before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was 
published  an  edition  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  "with 
illustrations  by  Stothard,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  hand- 
somest edition  issued  in  that  century  of  this  tale.  Copies 
are  not  common,  especially  in  good  states,  but  the  Elkms' 
example  is  a  very  fine  one. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD,  [printer's  short  rule.]/ 
A  Tale,  [printer's  short  rule.]  In  Two  Volumes,  [printer's 
short  double  rule.]  By  Dr.  Goldsmith,  [printer's  short 
double  rule.]  Sperate  Miseri,  cavete  Felices,  [printer's 
double. rule.]  London:  Printed  by  Sammells  and  Ritchie,/ 
for  E.Harding,Fleet-Street; and  J.Good,XewBond-Street./ 
[printer's  short  rule.]   MDCCXCII. 

i  Vol.  in  one.  8  Vo.  Size  8*4  x  5  in.  Bound  in  red  polished 
levant  morocco,  gilt  edges,  by  Riviere. 

Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-O  in 
eights;  Sig.  P,  4  leaves. 

Pagination  Z?  Contents: — Pp.ii  (unnumbered) +  1-2.14+ 
2.  (unnumbered  blanks): — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Advertisement,"p.iii;p.iv; 
blank;  Text  of  Vol.  I., pp.  i-no;  Text  of  Vol.  II, pp.  111- 
2.14;  1  blank  pages. 

Page  no  is  wrongly  numbered  170. 

There  are  six  full-page  plates  on  copper  by  Stothard, 
which  should  face  pp.  n,  16,  2.1, 133, 180,  and  2.14.  Each 
plate  bears  Stothard's  name  as  the  designer,  and  J.  Parker's 
name  as  the  engraver.  All  the  plates  are  dated  1792.,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  plates  facing  1 6, 133  and  2.14.  All  the 
plates  bear  E.  Harding's  name  only  as  publisher. 

An  edition  of  "The  Vicar"  of  the  nineteenth  century 
deserves  noting  here  because  of  its  great  rarity  in  the  state 
in  which  the  Elkins'  copy  presents  itself.  It  is  the  edition 
illustrated  by  Thomas  Rowlandson  and  published  by  R. 
Ackermann: — 

THE/  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD;/  A  Tale,/By/  Doctor 
Goldsmith./  [printer's  short  rule.]  /  Illustrated  with  Twenty- 
four  Designs, /By /Thomas  Rowlandson. /  [printer's  double 
rule.]/Sperate  miseri,cavete  felices./  [printer's  double  rule.]/ 
London:/  Published  by  R.  Ackermann,/  At  the  Repository 
of  Arts,  10 1,  Strand. /Printed  by  W.  Clowes,  Northumber- 
land-court. /  [printer's  short  rule.]  / 1 8 1 7.  / 

Large  8  vo.  Size:  iox6}4  in.  Bound  in  the  original  drab 
paper  boards,  entirely  uncut.  In  a  silk-folding  cover  and 
enclosed  in  a  pull-off  case  of  dark  blue  levant  morocco. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  5  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Qin  eights; 
Sig.  R,  7  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  ii+ 8  + 1-2.54: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Introduction,"  p.  1;  p.  2., 

blank;  "Advertisement,"  p.  3;  p.  4,  blank.  (All  these  pages 

are  unnumbered);  "Memoirs  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B.," 

pp.  5-8;  Text,  pp.  1-154. 

The  twenty-four  colored  plates  are  marked  with  the 
numbers  of  the  pages  they  should  face.  The  first  edition 
was  also  issued  bound  in  salmon  colored  cloth. 

Two  extremely  interesting  editions  in  English  were 
published  on  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  one  in  Berlin  and  the  other  in 
Vienna.  The  Elkins'  Collection  includes  copies  of  the  second 
edition  of  both  these  issues.  I  have  never  seen  the  first 
editions: — 

THE/VICAR/OF/WAKEFIELD./ATale./Supposedto 
be  written  by  Himself.  /  [Oval  engraving  in  center  of  page.]  / 
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The  Second  Edition./ [printer's  double  rule.] /Berlin: /Sold 

by  August  Mylius,  Bookseller,  and  /  printed  at  Altenburgh 

by  Richter./MDCCLXXVI./ 

Sm.  8  vo.  Size:  6K  x  3^  in.  Bound  in  red  levant  morocco, 

gilt  edges. 

Collation: — Sig.  a,  6  leaves;  Sigs.  A-U  in  eights. 
Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  xii  +  1-32.0: — 

Frontispiece  engraving  by  Chodowiecki,  with  blank 
recto,  2.  pages;  Title-page,  p.i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Advertise- 
ment," pp.  iii-iv;  "Contents,"  pp.  v-xii;  Text,  pp.  1-32.0. 

THE  /  VICAR  /  OF  /  WAKEFIELD.  /  A  Tale.  /  By  Dr.  Gold- 
smith./Sperate  Miseri,  cavete  felices./The  Second  Edition, 
adorned  with  cuts./  [printer's  short  rule.]  /Vienna: /Printed 
for  R.  Sammer,  Bookseller./ 1798. 

Sm.  24  mo.  Size:  4K x  2.^  in.  Bound  in  marbled  paper 
boards,  red  edges. 

Printed  in  sixes.  Pp.  xii+ 1-42.0.  (p. 42.0,  blank.)  Illustrated 
with  a  frontispiece  and  two  full-page  copper  engravings. 

The  first  American  edition  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield" 
is  of  great  rarity.  There  is  no  copy  in  the  British  Museum 
and  there  are,  probably,  but  two  or  three  copies  known.  The 
copy  in  the  Elkins'  Collection  is  in  fine  condition: — 

THE  /  VICAR  /  OF  /  WAKEFIELD:  / 
1    c.      •     r        A  Tale.  /  Supposed  to  be  written  by 
Himself,  [printer's  rule.]  /Sperate  miseri, 
cavete  fcelices.  [printer's  rule.]  /  Vol.  I. 
WAKEFIELD:      [Vol.  II.]  /  [printer's  double  rule.]/ 
■1    a  l   e.  Philadelphia:  /  Printed   for  William 

Mentz,  and  Sold  by  most  of  the  Book- 
sellers in  America./  [printer's  short- 
^^7     rule.]  /  M,DCC,LXXII.  / 

12.  mo.  Size:  6^i  x  3K  in.  Printed  in 

half  sheets,  with  the  pagination  con- 
tinuous for  the  two  volumes.The  two 
volumes  bound  in  one  in  red  levant 
morocco,  gilt  edges. 
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Collation: — Sigs.  A-P  in  sixes. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Vol.  I.  Pp.  1-91  (pp.  1-5  unnum- 
bered); Vol.  II,  Pp.  93-180  (pp.  93-95  are  unnumbered): — 
Title-page,  p.  1;  p.  2.,  blank;  "Advertisement,"  pp.  3-4; 
Text,  pp.  5-180. 

An  edition  printed  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  18 12.,  the  two 
volumes  in  one,  continuous  as  to  signatures,  but  separate  as 
to  pagination,  is  of  unusual  rarity.  The  Elkins'  copy  meas- 
ures 5  ^4  x  3  i/g  in.,  and  is  bound  in  full  red  levant  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  by  Riviere. 

THE/ VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD./ A  Tale. /Supposed  to  be 
written  by  Himself. /Separate  [sic']  miseri,  cavete  felices./ 
[printer's  short  rule.]  /  In  Two  Volumes. — Vol.  I.  [In  Two 
Volumes.  Vol.  11.]/  [printer's  double  rule.]/  Pittsburgh,/ 
Printed  and  Published  by  Cramer,  Spear,  and  Eichbaum — / 
[printer's  short  rule.]/ 18 12../ 

Pp.  1x4;  12.6.  Page  114  is  blank. 

The  first  edition  translated  into  French  was  published  in 
1767.  The  translation  has  been  attributed  to  Madame  de 
Montesson.  It  was  reprinted  in  1768  in  a  different  type- 
setting:— 

Le  Ministre/  De  Wakefield,/  Histoire/  Supposed  dcrite  par 
Lui-Meme:/  [printer's  rule.]  /Sperate  miseri,  cavete  felices./ 
[printer's  rule.] /Tome  Premier.  [Tome  Second.]  /  [Printer's 
ornament  in  centre  of  page.]/  A  Londres./  Et  se  trouve  a 

Paris;/Chez  ]  Pissot- LiTbruke'qUai  dJeC^nti'(  [P»ntersdouble 
j  Desaint,Libraire,rueduFoin./Lr 

rule  with  ornaments  at  both  ends]. /M,DCC,LX VII. / 

2.  Vols.  Sm.  8  vo.  Size:  6y£x  3^  in.  Bound  in  red  levant 
morocco,  gilt  edges. 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,4  leaves;  Sigs.  A-N  in 
eights. 

Vol.1.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii  (unnumbered)  + 
1-2.08:— 
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Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank ;  "Advertisement,"  pp.  iii-i  v; 
"Table  des  Chapitres,"  pp.  vi-viii;  Text  pp.  1-2.07;  P-  2-°^' 
blank. 

Vol.11.  Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.i  leaf;  Sigs.  A-Lin 
eights;  Sig.  M,  7  leaves. 

Vol.11.  Pagination  ^Contents: — Pp.ii  (unnumbered) +  1- 
130: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Text, pp.  1-190. 

The  Elkins'  copy  of  the  reprint  of  this  edition  from  a 
separate  type-setting  by  the  same  publishers,  is  in  the  original 
ornamented  paper  wrappers,  uncut.  The  size  is  6}4  x  4^  in. 
It  is  enclosed  in  a  red  morocco  pull-off  case 

I  r  In  1796,  a  translation  in  French  by  M.  J.  B.  Biset  was 

I  V  published  by  the  author  and  T.  Cadell  in  London.  This 

i  !('  translation  was  reprinted  in  Dublin  in  the  following  year, 

j  I',  as  a  single  duodecimo  volume.  It  is  very  scarce.  Unlike  the 

;  (  first  French  translation,  it  omits  Goldsmith's  "Advertise- 

!  i  ment."  The  imprint  is:  "A  Dublin:  Chez  G.Gilbert, No.  16, 

Dans  South  Great  George's-Street,  1797."  It  was  printed 
with  a  half-title.  Pp.  xii  1-240.  The  Elkins'  copy  measures 
t  j ;  69/l6  x  4  in.,  and  is  bound  in  red  levant  morocco,  gilt  edges. 

:  'i  The  title  of  Biset's  translation  is  "Le  Cure"  de  Wakefield." 

# 

!  The  first  edition  of  the  translation  into  German  was  pub- 

■;  lished  in  1767  at  Leipzig,  in  a  single  small  octavo  volume. 

Ten  years  afterwards  a  new  translation  by  J.  J.  C.  Bode  was 
published  at  Frankfurt  and  Hochst  by  the  Gollnerischen 
Buchhandlung.  This  translation  by  Bode  was  also  published 
in  a  second  edition  by  Weidmann's  Erben  und  Reith,  in  the 
same  year.  The  Elkins'  collection  contains  both  the  first 
German  edition  and  the  second  (Leipzig)  edition  of  Bodes 
translation: — 

Der  /  Landpriester  /von  /Wakefield./  Ein  Marchen,/das  er 
selbst  soil  geschrieben  haben.  /  Aus  dem  Englischen./ 
[printer's  rule.]/  Sperate  miseri, cavete  felices!/  [printer's 
rule.]/  [printer's  ornament  in  centre  of  page.]/  [printer's 
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rule.]/  Leipzig,/bey  M.G.Weidmanns  Erben  und  Reich, 
1767./ 

Sm.  8  vo.  Size:  6^x4^  in.  Bound  in  red  levant  morocco, 
gilt  edges. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  A-T  in  eights; 
Sig.  U,  6  leaves;  Sig.  X,  4  leaves. 

Pagination  ^Contents: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  +  1-32.2.+ 
2.: — 

Title  page, p. i;  p.ii,blank;  "Vorbericht",pp.iii-iv;Text, 

pp.  1-32.2.;  2.  blank  pages. 

The  Bode  Translation  has  a  different  title  from  the 
above: — 

Der/Dorfprediger/ von /Wakefield./  Eine  Geschichte,  die 
er  selbst  /geschrieben  haben  soil.  /  Von  neuem  Verdeutscht.  / 
[oval  engraving  in  ornamental  frame.]  Zweyte  verbesserte 
Auflage. I  [printer's  rule.]  /  Leipzig,  bey  Weidmanns  Erben 
und  Reich,  1777./ 

Sm.  8  vo.  Size  6>i  x  3  xVl6  in. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  8  leaves;  Sigs.  A-Ff  in  eights; 
Sig.  Gg.  4  leaves. 

Paginati on  &  Contents: — Pp.  xvi  (first  two  pages  unnum- 
bered) +  1-472.: — 

Frontispiece  engraved  by  Chodowiecki,  with  blank 
obverse,  2.  pages;  Title-page,  p.  i;  "Sperate  miseri,  cavete 
felices",  p.  ii;  Dedication  to  the  "Grafinn  Caritas  Emilia, 
Grafinn  BernstorfF,"  p.  iii;  p.  iv,  blank;  Address  by  the 
translator  to  the  Grafinn  Bernstorff,pp.v-viii  (unnum- 
bered); Goldsmith's  "Advertisement,"  pp.  ix-x;  "Inhalt," 
pp.  xi-xiv;  Text,  pp.  1-472.. 

In  his  "Advertisement"  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Goldsmith  frankly  admits  that 
the  book  has  a  hundred  faults,  but,  he  adds,  "a  book  may  be 
amusing  with  numerous  errors,  or  it  may  be  very  dull  with- 
out a  single  absurdity."  Immediately  following  the  publi- 
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cation  of  the  story  and  also  since  that  time,  many  errors  were 
pointed  out  which  the  author  could  easily  have  rectified  in 
later  editions.  But  his  words  already  quoted  explain  his  indif- 
ference to  this  matter.  Moreover  as  he  told  a  medical  friend 
who  had  expressed  to  him  his  wish  that  he  had  made  the 
corrections,  "had  I  made  it  ever  so  perfect  or  correct,  I  should 
not  have  had  a  shilling  more."  Johnson  told  Boswell  that  he 
remembered  two  passages  in  his  reading  of  the  book  which 
Goldsmith  expunged.  As  neither  of  the  passages  were 
printed  in  the  first  edition,  Johnson  must  have  recalled  them 
from  his  reading  of  the  manuscript.  The  passages  to  which 
Johnson  referred  are :  "I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  zealous  for 
.  nothing,"  and  "When  I  was  a  young  man,  being  anxious  to 

I  distinguish  myself,  I  was  perpetually  starting  new  proposi- 

ti, tions.  But  I  soon  gave  this  over,  for  I  found  that,  generally 

what  was  new  was  false."  This  second  passage,  however,  is 

to  be  found,  though  differently  worded,  in  George  Prim- 

' '  rose's  narrative  of  his  adventures,  where  he  says :  "I  therefore 

dressed  up  three  paradoxes  with  some  ingenuity.  They  were 
false,  indeed,  but  they  were  new."  A  number  of  variations  is 
to  be  found  in  the  editions  published  during  Goldsmith's 
life  time,  but  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  repetition 
of  the  word  "Fudge?'  in  chapter  eleven  which  was  first  given 
in  the  second  edition.  The  word  is  used  but  once  in  the  first 
edition. 

To  the  seventh  number  of  the  Public  Ledger,  issued  July 
1760,  Goldsmith  contributed  a  piece  entitled,  "The  History 
of  Miss  Stanton."  Prior  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
this  piece  as  containing  the  first  rough  outline  of  the  story 
later  told  as  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  "Among  the  supposed 
contributions  of  Goldsmith,"  he  wrote  (Vol.  I.  pp.  3  5  0-3  5 1 
of  "Life"),  "but  less  certain  from  being  less  finished,  is  a  tale 
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where  we  find  something  like  the  first  rude  germ  of  the 
'Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  The  catastrophe  is,  indeed,  unnatural 
and  abrupt,  obviously  hurried  to  a  conclusion,  and  written, 
probably,  when  the  press  required  an  immediate  supply  of 
matter.  But  looking  to  the  scene,  which  is  laid  in  the  north 
of  England;  the  hero,  a  clergyman;  his  hospitality;  his  char- 
acter and  peculiarities,  'sitting  by  the  wayside  to  welcome 
the  passing  stranger,'  and  replying  to  their  news  by  some 
parallel  instance  from  antiquity,  or  anecdote  of  his  youth; 
circumstances  so  much  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  novel, 
and  of  the  'Deserted  Village';  his  love  for  his  daughter;  her 
seduction;  the  character  and  description  of  the  seducer,  for 
whom  he  finds  the  Irish  name  of  Dawson;  the  grief  of  the 
agonized  father,  first  shown  in  threats,  and  then  the  recol- 
lection that  his  sacred  callingprecluded  him  having  recourse 
to  violence  to  resent  the  injury;  added  to  minute  circum- 
stances which  strike  the  attentive  reader;  all  render  it 
probable  that  this  formed  the  first  draught  of  a  tale  which 
we  have  hitherto  known  only  in  its  perfect  state." 

In  Northcote's  "Life  of  Reynolds"  (Vol.  I,  p.  3  2.7, 1 8 1 8 ), 
there  is  a  reference  to  another  novel  on  which  Goldsmith 
was  supposed  to  be  engaged  just  before  his  death.  "I  have 
been  informed,"  Northcote  writes,  "by  the  lady  who 
requested  a  lock  of  his  [Goldsmith's]  hair  before  interment, 
that  he  once  read  to  her  several  chapters  of  a  novel  in  manu- 
script which  he  had  in  contemplation;  but  which  he  did 
not  live  to  finish,  now  irrecoverably  lost."  The  lady  referred 
to  was  Miss  Mary  Horneck,  Goldsmith's  "Jessamy  Bride" 
who  became  Mrs.  G  wyn  on  her  marriage.  Hazlitt  confirmed 
Northcote's  story  by  questioning  Mrs.  Gwyn  herself,  and 
Prior  corroborated  it  by  the  statement  he  received  from 
Harris,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  Newbery  and  Harris  pub- 
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lishing  business,  the  successors  to  Francis  Newbery.  Prior 
prints  Harris's  statement  as  follows  ("Life  of  Goldsmith." 
Vol.  II.  p.  417,1837):— 

"Being  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  in  1771-1771, 

Goldsmith  had  at  various  periods  obtained  the  advance 

of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  from  Newbery  [i.e. 

Francis],  under  the  engagement  of  writing  a  novel, 

which  after  the  success  of  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield' 

promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  speculations. 

Considerable  delay  took  place  in  the  execution  of  this 

undertaking,  and  when  at  length  submitted  to  the 

perusal  of  the  bookseller,  it  proved  to  be  in  great  measure 

1 1.  the  plot  of  the  'Good-Natured  Man'  turned  into  a  tale. 

«  ..  Objections  being  taken  to  this,  the  manuscript  was 

<  ;  returned.  Goldsmith  declared  himself  unable  or  unwill- 

1  5]  ing  to  write  another,  but  in  liquidation  of  the  debt  now 

£  j;»  pressingly  demanded,  said  he  should  require  time  to  look 

t  I  round  for  means  of  raising  the  money,  unless  Mr.Newbery 

chose  to  take  the  chance  of  a  play  coming  forward  at 
Covent  Garden.  'And  yet,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Frank,' 
added  the  candid  poet,  in  making  the  proposal,  'there  are 
great  doubts  of  its  success.'  Newbery  accepted  the  offer, 
doubtful  of  being  otherwise  repaid,  and  the  popularity 
of 'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  gained,  according  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  narrator,  above  three  hundred  pounds  more 
than  the  sum  advanced  to  the  author." 

This  is  the  reference  to  the  novel  which  it  is  supposed 
Goldsmith  read  to  Miss  Horneck.  The  story  doesn't  read 
convincingly,  since  "The  Vicar"  was  not  a  success,  as  stated, 
though  it  may  be  that  Goldsmith  did  try  his  hand  at  making 
a  story  out  of  "The  Good-Natured  Man." 

In  18 12.,  Southey  writing  in  his  "Omniana"  entered  the 
following  note:  "A  fraud  has  been  practiced  in  France  upon 
Goldsmith's  reputation.  At  the  end  of  a  volume  which 
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bears  date  1774,1s  the  following  title  inalist  of  new  books: — 
"Histoire  de  Francois  Willsj  ou  le  Triomphe  de  la  Bienfaisance, 
par  I'Auteur  du  Ministre  de  Wakefield.  Traduction  de  l' Anglais." 
In  1786  there  appeared  what  is  stated  to  be  a  translation 
into  English  of  this  French  book,  with  the  title,  "The 
Triumph  of  Benevolence;  or,  the  History  of  Francis  Wills. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  This  was  issued 
in  two  duodecimo  volumes  by  Mylius  of  Berlin.  In  1799  a 
like  English  version  of  the  French  tale  was  published  at 
Upsala  by  John  F.  Edman,  but  this  edition  omitted  from 
its  title-page  the  words,  "By  the  Author  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  Prior,  taking  up  Southey's  statement,  thought 
that  it  was  just  possible  that  this  history  of  Francis  Wills 
was  the  novel  Goldsmith  read  to  Mrs.  Gwyn  and  tried  to 
sell  to  Newbery.  Had  Prior  read  the  French  book,  it  would 
never  have  occurred  to  him  to  make  this  suggestion. 

The  Elkins' Collection  contains  a  copy  of  the  French  book 
referred  to  by  Southey,  which  was  printed  at  Neuchatel  in 
1774,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Berlin  English  form.  A  reading 
of  both  makes  it  at  once  evident  that  Southey  was  right  in 
his  surmise,  and  that  a  fraud  had  been  committed.  The 
story  is  a  wretched  production  without  the  slightest  trace 
in  it  either  of  Goldsmith's  humor  or  his  manner  of  treat- 
ment. Robert  Browning  read  the  English  version  and  wrote 
to  John  Forster  what  he  thought  of  it: — "I  read  that  History 
of  Francis  Wills,  or  the  Triumph  of  Benevolence,  some  twenty 
years  ago:  a  miserable,  two  volume,  twaddling  story  of 
orphan,  i.  e. Wills — whom  his  maiden  aunt,  i.  e.  Benevolence 
Triumphant, — brings  up  against  the  opposition  of  her 
kindred,  he  proving  a  scapegrace,  and  she  gracious  to . . .  not 
the  end;  for  at  the  decline  of  her  life,  and  a  good  way  in  the 
second  volume,  Benevolence  marries  some  stingy  Scotch 
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Captain  Mac  something,  and  instantly  turns  as  stingy  as  he, 
or  worse — dissecting  the  flints  he  only  skinned — till  the 
very  last  of  all,  of  the  life  and  volume  together,  when 
Benevolence  does  indeed  triumph,  in  her  return  to  the  old 
way.  So  the  poor  author  intended,  whereas,  you  see,  the 
devil  and  Captain  Mac  so  managed  that  Malevolence  tri- 
umphed with  a  vengeance,  in  giving  the  paternity  of  the 
book  to  Goldsmith." 

As  this  work  has  created  some  discussion  and  aroused 
not  a  little  interest,  I  append  herewith  the  bibliographical 
description  of  both  the  French  and  English  editions  above 
j  {.  referred  to.  The  Upsala  edition  I  have  not  seen: — 
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HISTOIRE/de  FRANQOIS  WILLS,/ou  le/TRIOMPHE 
i  |  de  la  BIENFAISANCE./  Par  l'Auteur  du  Ministre  de 

!j'  Wakefield. /Traduction  de  l'Anglois./  [printer's  rule.]/ 

Premiere  Partie.  [Seconde  Partie.]  /  [printer's  ornament  in 
centre.] /A  Neuchatel,/  De  l'lmprim.  de  la  Socidte'  Typo- 
graphique.  /  [printer's  short  double  rule.]/M.DCC.LXXIV./ 
i  Vols.  Sm.  8  vo.  Size:  6^x4^  in.  Bound  in  contem- 
\  I  porary  mottled  calf,  sprinkled  edges. 

}  Vol.  I.  Collation: — Sigs.  A-R  in  eights. 

j  Vol.1.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  1-170+1: — Title- 

page,  p.  1;  p.  1,  blank;  Text,  pp.  3-169;  p.  170,  blank;  1 
blank  pages. 

Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sigs.  A-Q  in  eights. 
Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  1-156: — Title- 
page,  p.  1;  p.  1,  blank;  Text,  pp.  3-155;  p- 156,  blank. 

THE/TRIUMPH/OF/BENEVOLENCE;/OR,THE/ 
HISTORY/ OF  /  FRANCIS  WILLS.  /By/ The  Autor  [Sic]/ 
of  the /Vicar  of  Wakefield. /[printer's  rule.]/Vol.  I.  [Vol. 
11.]/  [printer's  double  rule.]/Berlin:/Sold  by  August  Mylius./ 

1786./ 

19Z 


2.  Vols,  in  one.  Sm.  8  vo.  Size :  6X  x  3  %  in.  Bound  in  con- 
temporary parchment,  sprinkled  edges. 

Vol.  I.  Frontispiece  engraving  by  Chodowiecki;  pp. 
1-2.14.  Vol.  II.  Pp.  1-2.38. 

The  title-page  of  Vol.  II  omits  the  statement  of  author- 
ship and  substitutes  in  place  the  words:  "In  Two  Volumes." 


T  R  1   U   M   P   11 

O    V 

BENEVOLENC  E- 

OU,       THE 

Bistort 

FRANCIS      WILLS. 

n  v 
THE     AUTOR 

OK      T  H  It 

VICAK     OF      WAKEFIELD. 

VOL.   I. 

BERLIN: 

Sold    by    A  v  S  v  s  t    M  y    l  i  v  s. 

1    7   8   «. 


The  publication  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  as  we  have 
seen,  advantaged  Goldsmith  financially  very  little.  Of  the 
sixty  pounds  he  received  for  that  work,  twenty  had  long 
ago  been  spent,  and  the  remaining  forty  pounds  which 
Johnson  brought  to  him  from  the  bookseller  went  to  pay 
off  his  debts  to  the  landlady  who  had  arrested  him,  and  to 
keep  his  head  above  water  as  best  as  he  could  manage.  This 
continual  driving  of  the  pen  underthe  lash  of  the  "advances" 
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from  the  booksellers  must  have  driven  him  often  to  despair. 
No  doubt,  it  contributed  to  the  glamor  of  the  taverns  he 
so  frequently  visited,  where,  in  the  company  of  convivial 
spirits,  he  could  forget  for  a  little  time  his  pressing  anxieties. 
Reynolds  did,  indeed,  sense  his  situation  with  far  deeper 
insight  than  did  his  other  friends  of  the  Club  to  whom  he 
always  presented  a  laughing  face.  Sir  Joshua  tried,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  lift  him  out  of  his  sea  of  troubles  by  advising 
him  earnestly  to  utilize  his  medical  diploma  and  take  up 
the  practice  of  a  physician,  though  he  must  have  known 
that  Goldsmith  was  not  the  man  to  make  a  living  as  a 
medical  practitioner.  Goldsmith,  of  course,  followed  the 
advice,  and,  of  course,  failed.  It  was  not  in  him  to  conform 
to  the  conventionalities  which  walled-in  the  practice  of 
this  art,  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  comport  himself 
with  that  combination  of  dignity  and  servility  which 
patients  seem  to  demand  from  those  who  visit  them  in  this 
professional  capacity.  Yet,  despite  his  straitened  circum- 
stances at  this  time,  when  he  was  approached  by  Lord 
North's  emissary  to  sell  his  pen  to  a  political  party,  he 
politely  but  firmly  declined.  "Parson  Scott,"  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  was  the  man  sent  by  North  to  buy  Gold- 
smith. As  he  had  sold  himself  and  had  done  very  well  by 
the  transaction,  "Parson  Scott"  had  no  doubt  about  Gold- 
smith doing  likewise.  To  his  surprise  and  even  disgust 
Goldsmith  would  not  accept  the  offer.  Thus  did  this  idiot, 
he  must  have  thought  with  Hawkins,  let  slip  golden 
opportunities.  "I  found  him,"  the  parson  told  Basil  Montagu, 
"in  a  miserable  set  of  chambers  in  the  Temple.  I  told  him  my 
authority;  I  told  him  I  was  empowered  to  pay  most  liber- 
ally for  his  exertions;  and,  would  you  believe  it!  he  was  so 
absurd  as  to  say,  'I  can  earn  as  much  as  will  supply  my  wants 
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without  writing  for  any  party.  The  assistance  you  offer  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  me,' and  so  I  left  him  in  his  garret." 
Parson  Scott,  evidently,  was  one  of  those  servants  of  religion 
who,  like  the  Rev.Mr.Thwackum  in  Fielding's  great  novel, 
believe  in  grace — the  grace  of  the  empowered  rich.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  know  that  the  man  he  interviewed 
was  of  an  entirely  different  faith — the  faith  of  those  who 
hold  their  honor  beyond  price.  But  i£  this  had  been  told 
the  parson  prior  to  his  visit,  he  would  have  gone  just  the 
same,  for  he  would  not  have  understood  it. 

Thus  it  was  that  even  after  the  publication  of  "The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  Goldsmith  was  still  living  "in  his  garret." 
Yet,  he  was  not  altogether  miserable,  for  he  was  experi- 
menting with  a  comedy,  and  in  imagination  walking  in 
peace  with  the  Muse  of  Poetry  once  again.  It  was  "in  his 
garret"  that  he  made  his  first  attempts  at  composing  "The 
Deserted  Village."  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Parson  Scott  was  dismissed,  for  he  was  shockingly  de 
trop  in  this  company.  He  found  Goldsmith  "about  his 
father's  business,"and  we  know  that  when  a  man  is  seriously 
engaged  in  that  business  he  will  let  the  world  go  hang. 

But  just  the  same  Goldsmith  had  his  wits  about  him. 
He  had  given  too  many  hostages  to  Fortune,  in  the  shape 
of  "promises  to  account"  to  permit  himself  too  long  an 
indulgence  in  his  dearest  pastime.  The  lady  of  Poesy  de- 
manded more  than  he  could  just  then  give  her;  so  "to  your 
work,  alive,"  and  he  locked  arms  once  more  with  "Old 
Drudgery." 

The  first  "promise  to  account"  he  kept  took  the  shape  of 
a  translation  for  which  John  Newbery  allowed  twenty 
pounds,  and  Francis  Newbery  published.  The  translation 
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was  of  a  work  by  an  author  with  another  of  whose  works 
he  had  previously  dealt  with  in  the  Critical  Review — M. 
Formey  of  Berlin,  whose  "Philosophical  Miscellanies" 
Smollett  had  then  sent  him  for  review.  He  now  rendered 
into  English  "A  Concise  History  of  Philosophy  and  Phil- 
osophers" by  the  same  savant.  The  translation  was  issued  in 
1766,  without  Goldsmith's  name  as  the  translator. 

A  CONCISE/  HISTORY/ OF/  PHILOSOPHY/  AND/ 
PHILOSOPHERS./ By  M.  Formey,  M.D.S.E./ Professor  of 
Philosophy;  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Aca-/demy 
of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Berlin;  Member  of/  the 
J  v  Imperial  Academy  of  Petersbourg  and  the  Academia/ 

iCuriosorum;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and/ 
of  the  Societies  of  Bologna,  Gottingen,  Griestwald-Jena,/ 
-  '  Helmstad,  and  Chalons./  Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite 

;  J  vasto. /Virgil./  London:/  Printed  for  F.  Newbery,  at  The 
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Six  months  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  that  is 
to  say,  on  December  15, 1766,  there  was  published,  also 
without  his  name,  by  Mr.  J.  Payne  of  Paternoster  Row,  an 
anthology  of  "Poems  for  Young  Ladies,"  which  Goldsmith 
had  edited  and  for  which  he  wrote  a  preface.  For  this  work 
Payne  gave  him  ten  pounds,  but  whether  this  sum  went  to 
meet  a  "promise  to  account"  or  was  but  to  discharge  a  new 
"advance"  we  cannot  say. 
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Frontispiece,  a  copper  engraving  signed,  "C.  Grignion 
sculp", recto  blank;  Title-page, p. i;  p. ii, blank; "Preface," 
pp.  iii-vi;  "Contents,"  pp.  vii-viii  (unnumbered);  Text  of 
"Poems  for  Young  Ladies,"  pp.  1-2.48. 
Pages  90  and  131  are  blank. 

The  section  of  this  book  entitled  "Moral,"  begins  with 
Goldsmith's  own  poem,  "Edwin  and  Angelina,"  a  "circum- 
stance," comments  Austin  Dobson,  "which  lends  a  certain 
piquancy  to  the  artless  statement  in  the  preface  that  'every 
poem  in  the  following  collection  would  singly  have  pro- 
cured an  author  great  reputation.'" 

There  is  a  record  of  this  same  month  of  December  1766, 
of  Newbery  paying  Goldsmith  five  guineas  for  "writing  a 
Short  English  Grammar."  This  book  has  not  been  identified. 
The  only  other  English  Grammar  with  which  Goldsmith's 
name  is  connected  is  that  of  Charles  Wiseman's  "English 
Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Foreigners,"  which  has  already 
been  dealt  with.  Newbery 's  memorandum  of  this  December 
cannot  refer  to  the  Wiseman  book  since  his  previous  memo- 
randum to  that  book  was  specific  as  "Wiseman's  Grammar." 

Thus  passed  for  Goldsmith  the  year  1766,  a  memorable 
one  in  many  respects.  What  1767  held  in  store  for  him  may 
be  gathered  from  one  of  John  Newbery 's  latest  memoranda, 
dated  January  6  of  that  year: — "To  Cash,  lent  Doctor  Gold- 
smith one  pound  one."  And  before  the  year  was  ended  even 
the  guinea  would  be  beyond  Newbery 's  power  to  lend,  for 
he  died  in  1767  leaving  Goldsmith  in  the  hands  of  other 
patrons  who  dealt  no  less  kindly  and  no  less  profitably  to 
themselves  with  him. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1767  Goldsmith  had 
passed  for  press  "The  Beauties  of  English  Poesy"  which  as 
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we  have  seen  Griffin  had  announced  for  speedy  publication 
in  the  "Essays"  of  17 65.  He  had  also  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Tom  Davies  of  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
to  write  a  History  of  Rome  after  the  same  style  as  the 
successful  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son  on  the  History  of 
England.  Davies  allowed  him  two  years  in  which  to  finish 
the  work  and  agreed  to  pay  him  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  for  it: 

THE  /BEAUTIES  /  OF  /ENGLISH  POESY.  /SELECTED 

BY/ OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. /In 

Two  Volumes./  [printer's  rule.]/ 

Vol.  I.  [Vol.  II.]  /  [printer's  rule.]  / 

[printer's  ornament.]  /  London:  /       beauties 

Printed    for  William  Griffin,  in 

Catherine  /Street  in  the  Strand. 

1767./ [P.  6s.  B.]/ 

2.  Vols.  1 2.  mo.  Size:  6I4/l6  x  4J/l6  in. 

Bound  in  contemporary  calf,  with       

red  leather  title-labels  and  dark       —- 

green  volume  labels  on  backs.  v 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (un- 
signed)  6  leaves;  Sigs.  B-M  in 

twelves;  Sig.  N,  4  leaves. 

Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — 1 

blank  pages,  4  unnumbered  pages  pp.  vi+  1-170  +  1  blank 

pages: — 

Two  blank  pages;  Half-title,  p.  i;  p.  ii.  blank;  Title- 
page,  p.  iii;  p.  iv.  blank;  Preface,  pp.  i-iv;  Contents  of 
Volume  I.,  pp.,  v-vi  (unnumbered);  Text,  pp.  1-169;  p. 
170,  blank;  2.  blank  pages. 
Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  4  leaves;  Sig.  B-M 

in  twelves. 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii  (unnumbered) 
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Two  blank  pages;  Half-title,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Title- 
page,  p.  iii;  p.  iv,  blank;  Contents  of  Volume  II.,  pp.  v-vi; 
Text,  pp.  1-2.61;  2.  blank  pages. 
The  title-page  of  Vol.  II.  differs  from  that  of  Vol.  I.  in 

having  no  price  printed  at  the  foot,  and  in  having  the  date 

in  Roman  numerals  on  a  separate  line. 

In  Vol.  I.  the  signatures  for  G 3,05  and  16  are  omitted. 
In  Vol.  I.  Pages  2.65  to  2.69  are  wrongly  numbered  165  to 

1 69.  Page  243  is  wrongly  numbered  242.. 

In  Vol.  II.  The  signatures  for  G 1  and  M4  are  omitted. 
In  Vol.  II.  The  pagination  number  16  is  followed  by  a 

square  bracket,  and  the  figure  7  of  page  12.7  is  dropped. 

A  note  of  Newbery's,  dated  July  13, 1767,  states  that  he 
paid  Goldsmith  ten  pounds  "For  British  Empire."  To  what 
this  refers  is  not  known.  The  same  memorandum,  it  may  be 
stated,  records  the  fact  that  the  promissory  note  for  £48/1/6 
which  Goldsmith  gave  Newbery  on  Oct.  n,  1763,  still 
remained  unpaid. 

And  now  Goldsmith  had  removed  from  King's  Bench 
Walk,  "the  miserable  garret"  in  which  Parson  Scott  had 
found  him,  to  the  far  more  spacious  quarters  of  No.  2.  Brick 
Court,  with  their  three  rooms  looking  out  on  the  pleasant 
viewoftheTempleGardens.lt  was  from  one  of  the  windows 
in  these  rooms  that  he  observed  the  habits  of  the  rooks  of 
which  he  wrote  in  "The  History  of  Animated  Nature." — 
"I  have  often  amused  myself  with  observing  their  plan  of 
policy  from  my  window  in  the  Temple,  that  looks  upon  a 
grove  where  they  have  made  a  colony  in  the  midst  of  the 
city."  Goldsmith  had  for  his  neighbor  opposite,  on  the  same 
second  floor,  a  barrister  named  Edmund  Bott,  with  whom 
he  became  most  intimate, and  who  was  often  his  companion 
at  the  taverns  around  Temple  Bar,  and  co-tenant  with  him 


of  the  cottage  at  Edge  ware,  a  couple  of  years  later.  Mr.  Bott 
must  have  been  a  friend  indeed  to  Goldsmith,  for  on  Gold- 
smith's death,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  the  poet's  largest 
creditor,  and  so  became  the  possessor  of  all  of  his  papers.  On 
the  floor  below  that  on  which  Goldsmith  lived,  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  the  famous  Commentator,  had  his  chambers. 
No  doubt,  that  good  and  erudite  gentleman  must  have  been 
frequently  disturbed  in  his  studies  by  the  noises  which  came 
down  from  above  when  Goldsmith  would  be  entertaining 
his  friends,  which  he  regularly  did  when  opportunity  and 
the  state  of  his  treasury  permitted.  A  Mr.  Roach,  from 
Ireland,  who  had  come  to  Goldsmith  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction, told  of  one  particular  dinner  he  attended,  which 
was  of  a  lavish  character,  and  at  which  Goldsmith  waxed 
eloquent  with  great  animation  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  of  Otway,  Congreve  and  Farquhar. 
Of  this  last  dramatist  he  had  a  very  high  opinion,  and 
thought  "he  possessed  the  spirit  of  genuine  comedy  in  a 
superior  degree  to  any  other  modern  writer."  It  was  at  this 
dinner  also  that  Goldsmith  highly  amused  his  guests  by  his 
ridicule  of  Boswell  attempting  to  write  poetry.  He  had 
come  across  a  Prologue  Boswell  had  written  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  Royal,  and  he  read  this 
aloud  with  mock  solemnity,  and  did  it  so  amusingly  that 
he  kept  the  table  in  roars  of  laughter.  "Why,"  he  remarked 
after  he  had  finished  his  reading,  "how  simple  a  man  must 
be  to  write  such  lines,  and  call  them  poetry!  And  then  to 
advertise  them  in  the  newspapers  as  his  own  by  a  formal 
letter  to  the  printer!  What  were  his  friends  about  to  let 
him  expose  himself?"  Dr.  Johnson,  he  thought,  "would 
either  be  very  angry  or  very  witty  with  Boswell's  verses." 
Another  barrister  with  whom  Goldsmith  became  very 
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friendly  was  William  Cooke,  better  known  among  his 
circle,  as  Conversation  Cooke,  a  man  of  like  convivial  tastes 
with  himself,  and  to  whom  we  owe  those  very  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  poet  which  were  printed  in  the  Euro- 
pean Maga^ne  in  1793. 

The  move  to  these  Brick  Court  chambers  was  certainly 
a  hazardous  one  for  Goldsmith  to  undertake  at  this  partic- 
ular period  in  his  career.  How  far  he  had  calculated  the 
cost  of  occupying  such  rooms  in  such  a  locality  one  can- 
not say.  In  all  probability,  he  disturbed  himself  not  at  all 
with  any  calculations  of  a  prudential  nature;  but  if  he  had 
he  could  not  have  foreseen  the  demands  on  his  resources 
which  these  improved  surroundings  would  necessarily 
make,  setting  aside  the  actual  rent.  Prior  tells  several  stories 
which  go  to  show  the  lengths  to  which  Goldsmith  was  im- 
posed upon  and  taxed,  and  to  what  extremes  he  was  reduced 
in  order  "to  keep  up  appearances."  On  one  occasion,  being 
temporarily  short  of  money,  Cooke  asked  his  friend  for  a 
loan,  as  probably  he  had  frequently  had  occasion  to  do  be- 
fore. The  request  was  made  at  a  time,  not  unusual,  when 
Goldsmith  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  so  that  he  was 
compelled  to  tell  Cooke  that  he  could  not  oblige  him.  The 
refusal  was  received  with  such  evident  chagrin,  that  Gold- 
smith, after  Cooke  had  left  him,  rushed  out  and  borrowed 
the  money.  On  returning  with  it  he  found  that  his  friend 
had  locked  his  door  and  gone  out.  When  Cooke  came  home 
in  "the  wee  sma  hours"  he  found  some  difficulty  in  open- 
ing his  door,  and  discovered  that  a  paper  package  of  silver 
money  had  been  pushed  beneath  it.  When  he  went  that 
morning  and  thanked  Goldsmith  he  also  pointed  out  that 
any  one  passing  the  door  might  have  made  off  with  the 
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money.  "In  truth,  my  dear  friend,"  remarked  Goldsmith,  "I 
did  not  think  of  that." 

The  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1767  Goldsmith 
spent  in  Islington,  living  in  rooms  in  Canonbury  Tower. 
He  may  have  gone  there  as  a  respite  from  the  botherations 
of  his  negotiations  with  Garrick  about  the  performance 
of  his  play  he  had  just  finished.  It  may  be  also  that  he  de- 
sired to  be  at  peace  so  that  he  might  continue  composing 
"The  Deserted  Village."  But  be  the  reason  what  it  may,  his 
sojourn  at  Islington  did  not  prevent  him  from  having  a 
good  time.  He  could  not  have  kept  himself  very  closely 
confined  in  his  rooms  in  the  Tower  of  Canonbury,  for  we 
have  records  of  jolly  evenings  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  on  the 
Islington  lower  road,  where  a  Wednesday  Club,  similar  to 
the  one  he  frequented  at  the  Globe  in  Fleet  Street,  met 
and  made  the  rafters  ring  with  songs. 

This  Wednesday  Club  at  the  Globe  Tavern  he  had 
attended  as  regularly  as  he  had  the  one  at  the  Turk's  Head 
in  Gerrard  Street.  Forster  tells  of  the  doings  at  its  meetings, 
and  his  information  is  derived  from  notes  made  by  one 
"William  Ballantyne"  in  a  little  book  entitled  Mackliniana, 
a  collection  of  songs  and  poems  which  was  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Mr.  Bolton  Corney.  What  Forster  tells  of  this 
Club  is  worth  quoting: 

"Whether  Macklin  belonged  to  the  club  appears  to  be 
doubtful,  but  among  the  least  obscure  members  were 
King  the  comedian,  little  Hugh  Kelly,  a  young  Irishman 
of  eight-and-twenty,who  had  lately  shown  some  variety 
of  cleverness  and  superficial  talent,  and  now  occupied 
chambers  near  Goldsmith's  in  the  Temple;  Edward 
Thompson,  whom  Garrick  assisted  with  his  interest  to 
promotion  in  the  navy,  and  who  is  still  remembered  for 
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his  songs  and  his  edition  of  Andrew  Marvel;  and  another 
Irishman,  named  Glover,  also  a  prote'ge'  of  Garrick's,  who 
had  been  bred  a  doctor,  figured  afterwards  as  an  actor,  and 
now  earned  scanty  subsistence  as  a  sort  of  Grub-street 
Galen.  The  anecdotes  of  Goldsmith  which  appeared  on 
his  death  in  the  Annual  Register  (with  the  signature  G) 
and  some  of  which  reappeared  in  the  Dublin  edition 
(1777)  of  his  poems  by  Malone,to  be  afterwards  adopted 
into  Evans's  biographical  sketch  and  transferred  to  the 
Percy  Memoir,  were  written  by  this  Glover;  who  was  one 
of  the  many  Irish  clients  whom  Goldsmith's  fame  drew 
around  him,  and  who  profited  by  every  scantiest  gleam 
of  his  prosperity.  It  is  he  who  says  (and  none  had  better 
cause  to  say  it),  Our  Doctor,  as  Goldsmith  was  now  uni- 
versally called,  had  a  constant  levee  of  his  distressed 
countrymen,  whose  wants,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he  always 
relieved;  and  he  had  been  often  known  to  leave  himself 
without  a  guinea,  in  order  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
others.  It  is  to  be  added  of  Glover,  however,  who  was 
notorious  for  his  songs  and  imitations,  that  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  practical  jokes;  and  often  rewarded  his  patron's 
generosity  with  very  impudent  betrayal  of  his  simplicity. 
It  was  he,  who,  in  one  of  their  summer  rambles  over 
Hampstead,  took  Goldsmith  into  a  cottage  at  West-end, 
through  the  open  window  of  which  they  saw  a  little 
party  assembled  at  tea,  of  whom  in  reality  he  knew 
nothing  though  he  undertook  to  introduce  his  friend; 
and  who  actually,  to  the  poet's  awkward  horror  and  mal- 
address  when  he  saw  the  trick,  imposed  himself  on  the 
party  assembled  as  a  pretended  old  acquaintance,  on  the 
host  as  known  to  the  guests  and  on  the  guests  as  familiar 
with  the  host,  and  cooly  sat  down  to  tea  with  them. 
"Hugh  Kelly  seems  to  have  been  a  greater  favorite  than 
Glover  with  good  Mr.  Ballantyne.  'Much,'  says  one  of  his 
notes,  'as  I  esteemed  Mr.  Kelly,  when  a  member  of  the 
Wednesday-club,  at  the  Globe  in  Fleet-Street,  called 
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Goldsmith's,  who  was  seldom  absent — I  respected  him 
because  he  was  always  unassuming — this'  (the  note  is 
appended  to  a  poem  of  Kelly's  called  Meditation,)  'had  I 
known  him  to  be  the  author  of  it,  would  have  made  me 
adore  him.'  The  poem  nevertheless  is  poor  enough;  and, 
though  Kelly  was  certainly  popular  with  his  nearer 
friends,  and  had  many  kindly  qualities,  his  unassuming- 
ness  may  be  doubted.  He  had  lately  emerged  to  notoriety, 
out  of  a  desperate  and  obscure  struggle,  by  somewhat 
questionable  arts.  His  youth  had  been  passed  in  Dublin  as 
a  stay-maker's  apprentice,  and  making  sudden  flight  from 
this  uncongenial  employment,  he  was  obliged  to  resume 
it  in  London  to  save  himself  from  starvation;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded afterwards  in  hiring  himself  as  a  writer  to  an 
attorney,  from  this  got  promotion  to  Grub-street,  and  had 
laboured  meanly,  up  to  the  present  year,  in  hack-work  for 
the  magazines  and  newspapers  (Newbery  having  given 
him  employment  on  the  Public  Ledger),  where  it  occurred 
to  him  to  make  profit  of  Churchill's  example  and  set  up 
as  satirist  and  censor  of  the  stage.  This  he  did  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  an  imitator,  and  in  his  Tbespis  caricatured 
the  Rosciad. . . . 

"Of  the  obscurer  members  of  the  Wednesday  or  Globe 
club  our  mention  may  be  limited  to  a  Mr.  Gordon,  who 
is  remembered  by  Mr.  Ballantyne  in  connection  with  the 
jovial  and  jocund  song  of  Nottingham  Ale.  'Mr.  Gordon,' 
he  says, 'the  largest  man  lever  kept  company  with, usually 
sung  this  song  at  the  Globe  club;  and  it  always  very  much 
pleased  Doctor  Goldsmith,  Doctor  Glover,  good  Tom 
King  the  comedian,  and  myself,  William  Ballantyne.'  Nor 
was  the  evening's  amusement  limited  to  songs,  but  had 
the  variety  of  dramatic  imitations,  with  an  occasional 
original  epigram;  and  here  was  first  heard  that  celebrated 
epitaph  on  Edward  Purdon,  which  showed  that  Gold- 
smith must  lately  have  been  reading  Pope's  and  Swift's 
Miscellanies. 
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"Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed, 

Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack; 
He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 

I  don't  think  he  will  wish  to  come  back. 

"It  was  in  the  April  of  the  present  year  that  Purdon 
fitly  closed  his  luckless  life  by  suddenly  dropping  down 
dead  in  Smithfield;  and  as  it  was  chiefly  Goldsmith's 
pittance  that  had  saved  him  thus  long  from  starvation, 
it  was  well  that  the  same  friend  should  give  him  his 
solitary  chance  of  escape  from  oblivion.  'Doctor  Gold- 
smith made  this  epitaph,'  says  William  Ballantyne,  'in  his 
way  from  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  to  the  Wednesday 
evening's  club  at  the  Globe.  I  think  he  will  never  come  back, 
I  believe  he  said.  I  was  sitting  by  him,  and  he  repeated  it 
more  than  twice.  I  think  he  will  never  come  back.'  Ah!  and 
not  altogether  as  a  jest,  it  may  be,  the  second  and  the  third 
time:  it  is  not  without  a  certain  pathos  to  me,  indeed,  that 
he  should  so  have  repeated  it.  There  was  something  in 
Purdon's  fate,  from  their  first  meeting  in  college  to  that 
incident  in  Smithfield,  which  had  no  very  violent  con- 
trast to  his  own;  and  remembering  what  Glover  had  said 
of  his  frequent  sudden  descents  from  mirth  to  melan- 
choly, some  such  fitful  change  of  temper  would  here  have 
been  natural  enough.  'His  disappointments  at  these  times,' 
Glover  tells  us, 'made  him  peevish  and  sullen;  and  he 
has  often  left  a  party  of  convivial  friends  abruptly  in 
the  evening,  in  order  to  go  home  and  brood  over  his 
misfortunes.' " 

There  was,  indeed,  at  this  time,  cause  enough  for  retiring 
abruptly  and  go  home  to  brood,  if  not  over  his  misfortunes, 
at  any  rate  over  the  difficulties  he  was  contending  with  to 
obtain  a  performance  of  his  play.  He  was  realizing  that  it 
was  one  thing  to  write  a  comedy,  but  quite  another  thing 
to  see  it  played  or  even  get  it  a  reading.  In  the  writing  of  a 
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play  he  had  himself  alone  to  deal  with,  but  in  getting  it 
played  he  had  to  enter  into  relations  with  friends,  managers 
of  theatres,  actors  and  actresses,  managers'  readers  and  a 
whole  host  of  hangers-on  round  what  is  called  The  Stage. 
He  had  to  engage  in  an  adventure  in  diplomatic  dealings  for 
which  he  was  by  nature  and  experience  totally  unfitted.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  he  was  distraught  and  ill-at-ease. 

He  had  finished  the  "Good  Natured  Man"  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  he  thought  that  Garrick,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  brought  on  himself  that  actor-manager's  ill- 
will  by  what  he  had  written  in  his  "Enquiry,"  was  the 
proper  man  to  whom  to  offer  it.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  "Enquiry"  Johnson  had  brought  them  together  and 
their  relations  seemed  to  be  on  a  friendly  footing.  Reynolds 
now  agreed  to  re-introduce  Goldsmith  to  Garrick,  which 
he  did  by  means  of  a  letter.  Garrick  looked  at  the  play  and 
thought  pretty  well  of  it,  but  did  not  commit  himself. 
Goldsmith  had  heard  of  Garrick's  procrastinating  methods 
with  playwrights  and  had  not  much  hope  of  succeeding 
with  him.  He  would  have  gone  to  Covent  Garden,  but 
that  theatre's  manager,  Rich,  had  died,  and  matters  were  in 
a  confused  state  there.  He,  therefore,  made  up  his  mind 
to  wait  for  Garrick's  final  decision.  As  the  negotiations 
extended  over  a  longer  time  than  he  could  afford  to  wait, 
he  asked  Garrick  for  an  advance  on  one  of  Newbery's  notes. 
To  this  Garrick  consented  but  took  the  opportunity  to 
propose  changes  and  omissions  which  so  highly  incensed 
Goldsmith  that  the  two  parted  in  ill-temper.  Garrick 
offered  to  submit  to  the  arbitrament  of  Whitehead,  which 
Goldsmith  refused,  knowing  that  Whitehead  would  side 
with  Garrick.  A  disturbing  situation  was  thus  precipitated 
which  it  took  both  Burke  and  Reynolds  to  allay.  In  July, 


1767,  Garrick  being  then  on  a  visit  to  his  birth-town, 
Lichfield,  Goldsmith  wrote  to  him  there  a  letter  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  smooth  affairs  between  them.  "I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry,"  he  wrote,  "that  you  should  think  me  warm 
at  our  last  meeting;  your  judgment  certainly  ought  to  be 
free,  especially  in  a  matter  which  must  in  some  measure 
concern  your  own  credit  and  interest.  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I 
have  no  disposition  to  differ  with  you  on  this  or  any  other 
account."  Garrick  in  his  reply  admitted  the  warmth  of  their 
last  meeting  and  expressed  himself  to  be  very  willing  to 
live  on  the  best  of  terms  with  a  man  of  genius  like  Dr. 
Goldsmith.  But  he  told  Reynolds  and  Johnson  privately 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  play  would  succeed.  By  the  time 
the  negotiations  had  proceeded  thus  far,  affairs  at  Covent 
Garden  had  become  somewhat  straightened  out,  and  Col- 
man  took  charge  of  its  management.  Goldsmith  now 
offered  his  play  to  Colman  and  wrote  to  Garrick  of  what  he 
had  done.  Garrick,  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, replied  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Colman  read  the  play,  ac- 
cepted it,  but  told  Goldsmith  that  it  could  not  be  produced 
before  Christmas.  Garrick,  learning  of  Coleman's  agreement 
to  produce  the  comedy,  set  to  work  to  "kill  it."  He  engaged 
Hugh  Kelly,  Goldsmith's  Irish  friend  of  stay-making  expe- 
rience, to  write  one  of  those  "sentimental"  plays  which 
were  then  in  high  favor  among  playgoers,  and  having 
become  very  friendly  again  with  Colman,  he  induced  that 
manager  to  put  off  the  production  of  "The  Good  Natured 
Man"  until  after  Hugh  Kelly's  "False  Delicacy"  had  been 
presented.  Thus  it  happened  that  when  "False  Delicacy," 
a  piece  of  wishy-washy  rubbish  was  produced  in  January, 

1768,  Goldsmith's  comedy  was  still  in  rehearsal,  and  when 
it  at  last  was  performed  obtained  only  a  partial  success. 
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Johnson  wrote  the  Prologue  to  it,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
one  of  his  best  efforts.  Powell,  in  the  leading  part,  was 
unsympathetic  and  unconvincing,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  acting  of  Shuter  as  Croaker  and  Woodward  as  Lofty, 
the  play  might  not  have  run  to  the  ten  nights  Colman  kept 
it  on  the  boards.  Objections  were  raised  against  the  "low" 
character  scene  in  the  third  act,  with  the  bailiffs,  in  which 
"the  language  was  uncommonly  low,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  critic  of  the  London  Chronicle,  and  this  was  omitted  after 
the  first  performance,  though  Goldsmith  gave  himself  the 
satisfaction  to  print  it  in  the  book  of  the  play  which  W. 
Griffin  published  on  February  8, 1768.  For  the  three  per- 
formances which  it  was  then  customary  for  the  author 
of  a  play  to  receive  as  his  remuneration,  Goldsmith  netted 
£400;  but  as  he  had  mortgaged  half  of  that  to  liquidate 
an  advance  from  Francis  Newbery,  there  was  not  much 
left  to  compensate  him  for  more  than  a  year's  labor  and 
harassing  negotiations.  And  yet  when  Shuter  chose  this 
comedy  for  his  own  benefit,  he  was  so  delighted  that  he 
gave  him  ten  pounds.  From  the  book  rights  he  made  about 
£  1 00  out  of  the  first  five  editions  which  were  rapidly  called 
for  under  Griffin's  "smart"  advertising. 

Boswell  did  not  think  much  of  the  comedy  and  spoke 
slightingly  of  it  to  Johnson,  but  that  judge  differed  from 
his  biographer:  "Sir,  it  is  the  best  comedy  that  has  appeared 
since  the  Provoked  Husband.  There  has  not  been  of  late  any 
such  character  exhibited  on  the  stage  as  that  of  Croaker. 
False  Delicacy  is  totally  devoid  of  character."  The  play's 
failure,  in  truth,  was  that  it  was  out  of  its  time,  that  is  to 
say,  far  ahead  of  its  time.  Playgoers  then  were  accustomed 
to  be  "heart-throbbed"  and  "genteely"  moved  to  tears.  In 
days  when  fainting  was  fashionable  for  young  ladies,  people 
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went  to  the  theatre,  not  to  see  life  as  it  was,  but  life  as  they 
liked  it  to  be.  Goldsmith,  however,  gave  them  life  as  it  was, 
with  real  people  living  it,  with  all  their  quips  and  cranks 
moving  them  humorously  or  irascibly;  but  this  was  "low," 
and  despite  Fielding's  satire  of  twenty  years  before,  they 
would  have  none  of  that.  "The  Good  Natured  Man"  is  not 
on  the  same  level  with  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  yet  it 
makes  capital  fun  and  excellent  reading,  even  after  a  century 
and  a  half  of  neglect. 

Goldsmith  was  greatly  depressed  at  the  first  performance. 
He  had  attended  that  night  dressed  in  a  suit  of  "Tyrian 
bloom,  satin  grain,  and  garter  blue  silk  breeches,"  according 
to  Filby's  bills,  expecting,  possibly,  a  reception  for  his  play 

j  |  which  would  justify  him  in  donning  so  striking  a  costume. 

\t  But  when  he  left  the  theatre  and  went  to  the  Club  in 

{'  Gerrard  Street,  he  was  a  very  miserable  man  indeed.  It  is 

true  he  chatted  gaily  at  the  Club  with  his  friends,  and  even 
sang  his  favorite  song  about  an  old  woman  tossed  in  a  blanket 
seventeen  times  as  high  as  the  moon,  but  "all  this  while  I  was 

j"  suffering  horrid  tortures,"  he  told  Dr.  Percy,  Johnson  and 

the  Chaplain  in  St.  James's  Palace  at  a  dinner  one  night 
afterwards  at  the  Chaplain's  house,  "and  verily  believe  that 
if  I  had  put  a  bit  into  my  mouth  it  would  have  strangled 
me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  exceedingly  ill;  but  I  made  more 
noise  than  usual  to  cover  all  that;  and  so  they  never  per- 
ceived I  was  not  eating,  nor  I  believe  at  all  imaged  to 
themselves  the  anguish  of  my  heart;  but  when  all  were 
gone  except  Johnson  here,  I  burst  out  a-crying  and,  even 
swore  that  I  would  never  write  again."  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  this 
as  she  received  it  from  Dr.  Johnson  who,  he  further  told 
her,  had  sat  in  amazement  to  hear  such  a  confession,  and 
added  that  he  had  remarked  to  Goldsmith  after  the  con- 
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fession:  "All  which,  Doctor,  I  thought  had  been  a  secret 
between  you  and  me;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  said 
anything  about  it  for  the  world."  No,  Englishmen,  do  not 
often  wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves  after  this  Irish- 
man's fashion,  yet  there  are  Englishmen  who  would  have 
gone  the  good  doctor  "one  better"  and  refrained  from  re- 
peating it  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  especially  if  they  knew,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  well  knew,  that  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  telling 
the  story  would  be  far  less  discreet  than  the  gentlemen 
round  the  Chaplain's  table. 

Goldsmith  forgot  his  oath  never  to  write  again,  but  he 
did  not  forget  being  censured  for  his  low  humor  and  its 
lack  of  "genteelness."  When  next  he  produced  a  comedy, 
he  gave  "gentility"  and  "sentimentality"  such  a  blow  that 
the  things  never  raised  their  sickly  heads  again,  and  when 
"The  Good  Natured  Man"  found  its  way  again  to  the  stage, 
the  year  before  he  died,  the  bailiffs  were  back  where  they 
belonged,  and  have  never  since  been  ousted  from  their 
place. 

THE/GOOD  NATUR'D  MAN:/ A/COMEDY./  As  Per- 
formed at  the  /Theatre-Royal/  in  /Co  vent-Garden./  [a  row 
of  printer's  stars  across  the  page.] /By  Mr.  Goldsmith./  [a 
row  of  printer's  stars,  parallel  with  the  row  above,  across 
the  page.] / [printer's  ornament.] /  London:/ Printed  for  W. 
Griffin,  in  Catherine  Street,  Strand. /M  DCC  LXVIII./ 

8  vo.  Printed  in  half-sheets.  Size: — 8fgx  5 ]4  in.  Bound 
by  Riviere  in  polished  olive  green  levant  morocco,  with 
broad  bordered  gilt  panels  on  the  sides,  gilt  top,  other  edges 
uncut.  The  Robert  Hoe  copy,  with  his  book-ticket. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-K  in  fours; 
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Half-title,  "The  /  Good 
Natur'd  Man.  /  (Price  is. 
6d.)";  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Title- 
page,  p.  iii;  p.  iv,  blank; 
"Preface,"  pp.  v-vi;  "Pro- 
logue. /  Written  by/  Dr. 
Johnson:  /  Spoken  by  /  Mr. 
Beasley."/,  p.  vii;  "Dramatic 
Personam,"  p.  viii;  Text  of  the 
Play,  pp.  1-74;  "Epilogue,*/ 
spoken  by  /  Mrs.  Bulkley."  / 
pp.  75-76. 

There  are  so  many  differ- 
ences in  the  type-setting  be- 
tween different  copies  of  this 
first  edition,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say,  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty,  which  is  the  first  issue.  These  differ- 
ences were,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  changes  and  corrections 
made  by  the  printers  while  the  sheets  were  being  passed 
through  the  press;  but  copies  were  stitched  and  distributed 
made  up  from  sheets  that  had  not  been  corrected  and 
sheets  that  had  been  corrected.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  printed  sheets  copies  vary  accord- 
ing to  no  rule  for  guidance  at  arriving  to  any  positive  con- 
clusion as  to  the  first  issue. 

The  opinion  is  prevalent  that  copies  which  contain  the 
Epilogue  printed  on  one  page  only  and  without  the  catch- 
word "Epi-"  on  page  74  and,  therefore,  without  the  three- 
and-a-half  line  footnote  at  the  bottom  of  page  75,  are  to 
be  considered  as  being  of  the  first  issue.  This  opinion  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  leaf  with  the  "Epilogue"  is  an 
added  leaf,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  copies  without  the 
catchword  "Epi-"  on  page  74,  have  the  word  "Finis"  on  that 
page.  These  facts  would  indicate  that  the  book  was  consid- 
ered complete  without  the  leaf  of  "Epilogue."  Then,  when 
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the  "Epilogue"  was  added,  the  addition  was  due  to  an  after- 
thought, and  as  the  sheets  had  already  been  printed,  the 
book  was  then  bound  and  distributed  without  the  neces- 
sary corrections  being  made.  Later  issues  would  then  have 
Sheet  K  as  printed  without  the  word  "Finis"  on  its  last 
page,  but  with  the  catchword  "Epi-"  at  the  foot  of  this 
last  page.  The  leaf  of  "Epilogue"  would  thenalso  be  reprinted 
and  the  footnote  added,  causing  the  last  eight  lines  of  the 
"Epilogue"  to  be  run  over  to  page  76.  Then  on  this  page  76 
the  word  "Finis"  would  be  added,  thus  making  the  book 
complete  with  the  "Epilogue."  In  all  copies  I  have  seen, 
the  leaf  of  Epilogue  is  not  numbered  as  to  its  pages, 
which  supports  the  explanation  here  given,  for  the  theory 
advanced. 

The  running  headlines  are:  "The  Good  Natur'd  Man."  on 
the  left-hand  page,  and  "A  Comedy." on  the  right-hand  page, 
there  being  a  period  after  the  word  "Man."  In  the  copy  under 
examination  there  is  no  period  after  the  word  "Man"  in  the 
running  headlines  on  pages  1 8, 14, 3  2.,  54, 5  6  and  70.  Instead 
of  a  period  there  follows  a  comma.  But  some  copies  have 
the  period  on  page  1 8  and  the  comma  on  page  2.2.. 

There  are  no  catchwords  on  pages  iii,  1,  15, 2.3,  30,  47, 
48  and  58. 

Some  copies,  as  has  already  been  noted,  have  the  word 
"Finis"  in  the  centre  of  page  74  with  no  catchword  "Epi-" 
on  this  page. 

Some  copies  have  not  the  three-and-a-half  line  footnote 
on  page  7  5 ,  and  where  this  obtains,  the  "Epilogue"  is  printed 
entire  on  that  page,  leaving  page  76  blank.  In  the  Elkins* 
copy  the  word  "Finis"  is  printed  below  the  centre  of  page 
76,  the  upper  part  containing  the  last  eight  lines  of  the 
Epilogue.  In  this  copy  also,  of  course,  the  footnote  is  present 
on  page  75. 

I  give  below  the  comparative  position  of  the  Elkins'  copy 
according  to  the  list  of  variant  readings  given  by  Mr.  Iolo 
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A.  Williams  in  his  "Eighteenth  Century  Bibliographies' ' 
(London,  192.4): — 

Page  2.3  line  4  is;  eternally  is  eternally  (Elkins). 

Page  2.4  line  5    a  bronze  in  bronze  (Elkins). 

Page  2.6  line  3    will;  as  will.  As  (Elkins). 

Page  33  line  1 5  let  little  let  Mr.  Flannigan  (Elkins). 

Mr.  Flannigan 

Page  43  line  37  shorter,  less  shorter,  and  less  (Elkins). 
Page  44  line  3    and  he  endeavors  and  will  endeavor  (Elkins). 

Page  48  line  12.  trusty  trusting  (Elkins). 

Page  5 1  line  4   by  the  way  in  Scotland. 
(Elkins) 

t,  1  The  first  edition  published  in  Ireland  was  a  duodecimo 

of  72.  pages,  printed  in  Dublin  by  J.  A.  Husband.  In  this 

S|  form  it  is  a  scarce  book: — 

THE/  GOOD  NATUR'D  MAN:/  A/ Comedy./  As  Per- 
formed at  the /Theatre-Royal/in  /  Covent-Garden./ 
[printer's  rule.]/ By  Mr.  Goldsmith./  [printer's  double  rule.]/ 
Dublin:/  Printed  by  J.  A.  Husband,/  For/ J.  Hoey,  Sen.  P.  and 
W.Wilson,  J.  Exshaw,/H.Saunders,W.  Skater,/ J  .Williams,/ 
D.  Chamberlain,  J.  Potts,  J.  Mitchell,/  J.  Sheppard,  and  W. 
Colics./  [printer's  short  rule.]/M,DCC,LXVIII./ 

nmo. 

Collation: — Sigs.  A-C  in  twelves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  vi-f-7-72.: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Preface,  pp.  iii-iv  (p.  iii, 

unnumbered);  Prologue,  p.  v  (unnumbered);  Dramatis 

Personam,  p.  vi  (unnumbered).  Text  of  Comedy,  pp.  7 

(unnumbered)~7o;  Epilogue,  p.  71  (unnumbered);  p.  72 

blank. 

While  "The  Good  Natured  Man"  was  being  rather  judi- 
cially estimated  by  the  newspapers,  the  dramatic  critics 
expressed  their  high  approval  of  "False  Delicacy."  Yet  this 
latter  play  was  performed  for  only  eight  nights,  while 
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Goldsmith's  play  ran  for  nine  nights.  The  publishers  of 
Kelly's  play,  however,  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  its  sale  in 
book  form.  "It  passed  to  a  fourth  edition  within  two  or 
three  weeks;"  writes  Prior,  "and  ten  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  the  season."  So  well  was  the  publicity  managed  by 
both  manager  and  publisher  that  "a  public  breakfast  was 
given  to  the  author  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house;  and  a  piece 
of  plate,  value  twenty  pounds,  presented  to  him  by  the  pub- 
lishers." Goldsmith  thought  little  of  his  friend's  play,  and 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  express  his  opinion  openly.  When 
he  met  Kelly,  however,  behind  the  scenes  at  Co  vent  Garden, 
he  congratulated  him  on  the  success  it  had  obtained.  Kelly, 
who  had  heard  of  Goldsmith's  depreciating  remarks,  replied, 
"If  I  thought  you  were  sincere,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  I  should 
thank  you."  From  that  time  the  two  were  no  longer  on  their 
old  friendly  terms,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  Kelly  followed 
in  Kenrick's  wake  and  attacked  Goldsmith  in  anonymous 
communications  to  the  newspapers.  The  estrangement  be- 
tween them  was  so  commonly  known,  that  when  at  Gold- 
smith's funeral  Kelly  appeared  and  burst  into  tears  at  the 
graveside,  it  was  thought  that  his  grief  was  assumed.  One 
writer  at  the  time  referred  to  this  in  lines  which  are  surely 
unjust  to  Kelly, 

"Hence  Kelly,  who  years,  without  honour  or  shame, 
Had  been  sticking  his  bodkin  in  Oliver's  fame, 
Who  thought,  like  the  Tartar,  by  this  to  inherit 
His  genius,  his  learning,  simplicity,  spirit; 
Now  sets  every  feature  to  weep  o'er  his  fate, 
And  acts  like  a  mourner  to  blubber  in  state." 

One  prefers  to  believe  that  Kelly's  grief  was  sincere  and 
heartfelt.  He  may  not  have  been  a  genius,  but  he  was  a 
painstaking,  industrious  writer.  He  had  worked  himself  up 
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from  a  humble  state  by  dogged  perseverance,  and  he  was  a 
good  husband  and  father,  keenly  alive  to  his  responsibilities 
for  the  well-being  of  those  who  were  dependent  on  him.  He 
was  not  free  from  the  suspicion  which  clung  to  most  writers 
of  that  venal  age,  but  then  there  were  very  few  of  that  class 
in  those  days  who  took  their  profession  with  that  sense  of 
dignity  and  honour  that  Goldsmith  did. 

In  May  1768,  Goldsmith's  brother,  Henry,  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-five.  The  death  of  "the  man  he  loved  best  on  earth" 
must  have  affected  him  deeply.  The  tributes  he  had  paid  to 
this  brother  in  the  "Traveller"  and  the  "Deserted  Village," 
f,;i  transfigure  this  man  for  us  in  the  light  of  an  affection  that 

touches  us  deeply  also.  Of  truepiety  and  simplicity  of  nature, 
his  memory  abides  with  us  as  a  man  of  great  charity  of  heart, 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose  to  live  according  to  the  ideal 
] ;  he  had  set  before  himself  regardless  of  what  the  world 

:  J  might  say  or  what  the  cost  might  be  to  him.  "His  pity  gave 

i  J  ere  charity  began,"  and  though  with  only  forty  pounds  a  year 

i  ;•  to  live  on,  he  could  yet  gather  round  him  many  because  they 

:  i  found  him  very  rich  in  those  possessions  which  sweeten  and 

I  make  life  desirable  to  others. 

The  lease  of  the  chambers  in  Brick  Court  had  been 
purchased  by  Goldsmith  for  four  hundred  pounds,  money 
obtained  from  "advances"  made  him  by  the  booksellers  for 
work  to  be  done  and  from  what  his  play  had  brought  him. 
This  investment  was  the  beginning  of  those  reckless 
expenditures  which  finally  brought  about  Goldsmith's 
undoing.  His  sanguine  nature  built  castles  on  the  quicksands 
of  temporary  successes,  and  so  elated  was  he  at  receiving 
such  a  sum  as  five  hundred  pounds  (the  proceeds  of  "The 
Good  Natured  Man"),  when  only  a  few  months  before  he 
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had  borrowed  a  guinea  from  his  publisher,  that  he  must 
have  thought  the  god  of  fortune  was  visiting  him  in  a 
shower  of  gold.  He  furnished  his  rooms  with  Wilton  car- 
pets, "blue-morine-  covered" 
mahogany  sofas,  card  tables  and 
book  cases.  He  furnished  him- 
self also  in  the  best  that  Filby 
could  supply  him.  When  he  had 
run  through  his  earnings  he 
borrowed  from  his  newly-made 
friend,  Edmund  Bott,  and  gave 
dinners  that  were  lavish  enough 
to  be  commented  on.  He  re- 
ceived the  many  compatriots 
who  called  on  him  with  hearty 
welcome  and  entertained  them 
with  reckless  hospitality.  With 
Bott  he  shared  a  cottage  on  the 
Edgeware-road,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  long  walks  into  the 

country  and  also  to  obtain  that  solitude  which  he  found  it  so 
necessary  to  work  in.  But,  here,  too,  he  "convivialized,"  and 
tales  have  come  down  to  us  of  "Shoemaker's  holidays" 
which,  if  they  were  not  costly  in  money  were  certainly 
costly  in  time.  His  friend,  William  Cooke,  tells  of  one  of 
these  holidays  when  he  visited  Goldsmith  in  his  rooms  at 
the  time  he  was  engaged  in  composing  "The  Deserted 
Village." 

Calling  one  morning  on  Goldsmith  he  found  the  poet  at 
his  desk,  pen  in  hand  and  a  sheet  of  manuscript  before  him. 
Goldsmith  read  to  him  what  he  had  just  finished  writing 
— they  were  ten  lines  of  "The  Deserted  Village": — 


ilS  ss* 
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"Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene! 
How  often  have  I  paus'd  on  every  charm, 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  neighboring  hill, 
The  hawthorn  bush  with  seats  beneath  the  shade 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made." 

"Come,"  Goldsmith  added,  "let  me  tell  you  this  is  no  bad 
morning's  work;  and  now,  my  dear  boy  if  you  are  not  better 
engaged,  I  should  be  glad  to  enjoy  a  Shoemaker's  holiday 
with  you."  And  here  is  Cooke's  description  of  the  holiday: — 

"A  shoemaker's  holiday  was  a  day  of  great  festivity  to 
poor  Goldsmith,  and  was  spent  in  the  following  innocent 
manner:  Three  or  four  of  his  intimate  friends  rendezvoused 
at  his  chambers  to  breakfast  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; at  eleven  they  proceeded  by  the  City-road  and  through 
the  fields  to  Highbury-barn  to  dinner;  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  they  adjourned  to  White  Conduit-house  to 
drink  tea;  and  concluded  by  supping  at  the  Grecian  or 
Temple-exchange  coffee-house,  or  at  the  Globe  in  Fleet- 
street.  There  was  a  very  good  ordinary  of  two  dishes  and 
pastry,  kept  at  Highbury-barn  about  this  time  at  tenpence 
per  head,  including  a  penny  to  the  waiter;  and  the  company 
generally  consisted  of  literary  characters,  a  few  Templars, 
and  some  citizens  who  had  left  off  trade.  The  whole  expense 
of  the  day's  fete  never  exceeded  a  crown,  and  often  were 
from  three-and-six-pence  to  four  shillings;  for  which  the 
party  obtained  good  air  and  exercise,  good  cooking,  the 
example  of  simple  manners,  and  good  conversation." 
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This  was  one  of  the  holidays  taken  from  his  chambers; 
but  he  took  them  from  the  Edgewater  cottage  also,  for  he 
called  that  place  his  "Shoemaker's  paradise."  To  this  place 
his  friends  would  often  drive  out  in  the  evenings  after 
their  dinners.  Bott,  of  course,  was  one  of  these  friends,  and 
he  would  come  down  in  his  own  horse  and  gig  and  take 
Goldsmith  for  drives.  Bott  was  a  good  driver,  but  he  was 
also  a  good  diner;  so  that  the  drives  were  occasionally  at- 
tended with  mishaps.  A  letter  exists  which  tells  of  his 
encounter  with  a  lamp-post,  on  one  of  these  drives,  and  in 
spite  of  his  companion's  remonstrance,  he  insisted  that  he 
was  keeping  the  middle  of  the  road.  This  same  letter 
acknowledges  to  Bott  the  obligation  Goldsmith  is  under 
to  him  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  that  it  is  due  to  his 
friend's  help  that  he  can  now  sit  down  in  his  chambers 
without  the  terrors  of  arrest  for  debt. 

It  is  at  the  Edgewater  cottage  that  we  find  Goldsmith 
beginning  to  work  at  a  "History  of  Rome."  Tom  Davies,  as 
already  stated,  had  commissioned  him  to  write  it.  At  this 
cottage  also,  he  opened  his  long  and  dreary  campaign  on 
the  "History  of  Animated  Nature."  He  had  contracted  with 
W.  Griffin  to  write  this  work  in  eight  volumes,  in  the 
space  of  two  years,  and  was  to  receive  payment  for  it,  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  guineas  per  volume.  He  entered  on 
this  contract  three  months  before  the  Roman  History  was 
published.  For  the  Roman  History  he  received  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guineas,  a  large  sum  when  compared  with 
what  he  had  been  paid  for  the  "Nobleman's  Letters  to  his 
Son"  on  the  History  of  England;  but  Davies  had  taken  in 
some  partners  to  share  this  advance.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that  this  investment  on  the  part  of  the  booksellers  was  one 
of  the  most  profitable  they  ever  made. 


In  February  1769,  the  month  in  which  he  signed  the 
contract  with  Griffin  for  the  "Animated  Nature,"  Gold- 
smith wrote  the  Epilogue  to  an  adaptation  in  the  form  of 
a  comedy  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  of  her  novel,  "Henri- 
etta." She  is  the  lady  of  whom  Fielding  wrote  as  "the  in- 
imitable author  of  the  'Spiritual  Quixote.'"  The  play  was 
an  utter  failure  on  the  night  of  its  production  at  Covent 
Garden  on  Feb.  18,  and  it  was  withdrawn  by  its  author 
and  never  played  again.  Bennet  Langton  told  a  story  in 
connection  with  it  which  would  indicate  that  Mrs.  Lennox 
owed  her  failure  with  it  to  some  enemy.  "Dr.  Goldsmith," 
he  said,  "upon  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  bringing  out 
a  play,  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  club,  that  a  person  had 
advised  him  to  go  and  hiss  it  because  she  had  attacked 
Shakespeare  in  her  book  called  'Shakespeare  Illustrated.' 
'And  did  you  not  tell  him,'  returned  Johnson,  'that  he  was 
a  rascal?'  'No,  Sir,'  rejoined  Goldsmith,  'I  did  not.  Perhaps 
he  might  not  mean  what  he  said.'  'Nay,  Sir,'  was  the  reply, 
'if  he  lied,  it  is  a  different  thing.'  Colman,  who  was  present, 
slily  said,  (but  it  is  believed  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hear  him) 
'Then  the  proper  expression  should  have  been:  Sir,  if  you 
don't  lie,  you're  a  rascal.'" 

The  comedy  for  which  Goldsmith  wrote  the  Epilogue 
instead  of  hissing  it,  is  entitled  "The  Sister."  The  Epilogue 
was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Bulkley.  Colman  wrote  the  Prologue, 
which  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Mattocks.  The  book  of  the  play 
was  published  in  1769  by  J.  Dodsley  and  T.  Davies: — 

THE/SISTER:/ A/  COMEDY./  [printer's  single  rule.]/ By 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox./ [printer's  single  rule.] /[printer's 
ornament.] /[printer's  double  rule.] /London,/ Printed  for 
J.  Dodsley,  in  Pall-Mall;  and/T.  Davies,  in  Russel-Street 


Covent-Garden./M  DCC  LXIX./  (Price  One  Shilling  and 
Six  Pence.)/ 

8  vo.  Size: — 

Bound  in  half  red  morocco,  trimmed,  marbled  paper  sides. 

Collation: — Printed  in  half  sheets.  Sig.  A,  2.  leaves;  Sigs. 
B-K  in  fours;  Sig.  L,  2.  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)+i-76: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Prologue — Written  by 
Mr.  Colman."  p.  iii;  "Dramatie  Personae,"p.  iv;  Text  of 
the  play,  pp.  1  - 7  5 ;  "Epilogue.  Written  by  Dr.  Goldsmith," 
p.  76  (unnumbered). 

The  "History  of  Rome,"  which  had  been  announced  for 
publication  in  August,  1768,  appeared  in  May,  1769.  Written 
as  the  advertisements  stated  "for  colleges  and  schools,"  the 
work  was  received  everywhere  as  "an  excellent  digest"  and 
"the  most  complete  abridgement  of  the  kind,  for  the  use 
of  gentlemen,  and  even  of  those  who  are  more  than  cursory 
readers,  that  has  yet  been  published."  Goldsmith's  natural, 
easy  style  of  writing  in  this  book  proved  so  attractive  to 
readers  that  for  generations  it  became  the  vade-mecum,  so 
to  speak,  for  most  people  who  were  desirous  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  a  subject  which  had  hitherto  appeared 
to  them  in  somewhat  forbidding  forms.  Four  years  later 
the  question  of  Goldsmith's  fitness  for  writing  history 
came  up  for  discussion  at  the  house  of  Topham  Beauclerk, 
and  Boswell's  report  of  the  conversation  that  then  took 
place  deserves  particular  notice  because  it  contains  John- 
son's matured  estimate  of  Goldsmith  as  a  man  of  letters: 

Speaking  of  Goldsmith,  Johnson  said:  "Take  him  as  a 
poet,  his  'Traveller'  is  a  very  fine  performance;  ay,  and  so  is 
his  'Deserted  Village,'  were  it  not  sometimes  too  much  the 
echo  of  his  'Traveler.'  Whether  indeed  we  take  him  as  a 
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poet, — as  a  comic  writer, — or  as  an  historian,  he  stands  in 
the  first  class.'  Boswell.  'An  historian!  my  dear  Sir, you  surely 
will  not  rank  his  compilation  of  the  Roman  History  with 
the  works  of  other  historians  of  this  age.'  Johnson.  'Why, 
who  are  before  him?'  Boswell.  'Hume, — Robertson, — Lord 
Lyttelton.' Johnson,  (his  antipathy  against  the  Scotch  begin- 
ning to  rise.)  'I  have  not  read  Hume;  but  doubtless  Gold- 
smith's History  is  better  than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or 
the  foppery  of  Dalrymple.'  Boswell.  'Will  you  not  admit 
the  superiority  of  Robertson,  in  whose  history  we  find  such 
penetration,  such  painting?  Johnson.  'Sir,  you  must  consider 
how  that  penetration,  and  that  painting,  are  employed.  It 
is  not  history,  it  is  imagination.  He  who  describes  what  he 
never  saw,  draws  from  fancy.  Robertson  paints  minds,  as 
Sir  Joshua  paints  faces,  in  a  history-piece;  he  imagines  an 
heroic  countenance.  You  must  look  upon  Robertson's  work 
as  romance,  and  try  it  by  that  standard.  History  it  is  not. 
Besides,  Sir,  it  is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer,  to  put  into 
his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will  hold.  Goldsmith  has 
done  this  in  his  history.  Now  Robertson  might  have  put 
twice  as  much  in  his  book.  Robertson  is  like  a  man  who 
has  packed  gold  in  wool;  the  wool  takes  up  more  room 
than  the  gold.  No,  Sir,  I  always  thought  Robertson  would 
be  crushed  with  his  own  weight, — would  be  buried  under 
his  own  ornaments.  Goldsmith  tells  you  shortly  all  you 
want  to  know:  Robertson  detains  you  a  good  deal  too  long. 
No  man  will  read  Robertson's  cumbrous  detail  a  second 
time;  but  Goldsmith's  plain  narrative  will  please  again  and 
again.  I  would  say  to  Robertson,  which  an  old  tutor  of  a 
college  said  to  one  of  his  pupils,  'Read  over  your  composi- 
tions, and  whenever  you  meet  with  a  passage  which  you 
think  is  particularly  fine,  strike  it  out !'  Goldsmith's  abridge- 
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ment  is  better  than  that  of  Lucius  Florus  or  Eutropius;  and 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  you  compare  him  with  Vertot, 
in  the  same  places  of  the  Roman  History,  you  will  find  that 
he  excels  Vertot.  Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of 
saying  everything  he  has  to  say,  in  a  pleasing  manner.  He 
is  now  writing  a  Natural  History,  and  will  make  it  as 
entertaining  as  a  Persian  tale." 

What  Boswell  thought  of  this  estimate  of  Goldsmith's 
literary  gifts,  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  what  generations  of 
readers  have  thoughtof  his  History  of  Rome,  thepublishers 
of  that  very  popular  work  could  have  told  a  surprising  tale 
by  citing  the  profits  they  realized  from  its  sales: — 

THE/ROMAN  HISTORY,/ From  the  Foundation  of  the/ 
City  of  Rome,/Tothe  Destruc- 
tion of  the/ Western  Empire,/ 
By  Dr.  Goldsmith.  /  [printer's 
single  rule.]  /In  Two  Volumes./ 
[printer's  single  rule.]/ Volume 
the  First. /[Volume  the  Sec- 
ond.] /[printer's  double  rule.]/ 

London  :/Printed  for  S.  Baker 
and  G.  Leigh,  in  York-Street;/ 
T.  Davies,  in  Russel-Street, 
Covent  Garden;  and  L.  Davis, 
in  Holborn. / [printer's  rule.]/ 
MDCCLXIX./ 

2.  Vols.  8  vo.  Size : — 8  H*$H 
in.  Bound  in  contemporary 
brown  calf,  red  leather  title- 
labels  on  backs,  sprinkled  edges. 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — One  blank  leaf;  Sig.  A,  4  leaves;  Sig. 
a,  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Ii  in  eights;  Sig.  Kk,  4  leaves  (last  leaf  a 
blank). 


'      rut 

ROMAN    HISTORY, 

Proa  th*  FsORDtiio*  of  it* 

CITY      of      ROME, 

1%  \U  Di>iivcno'  of  lie 

WESTERN      EMPIRE. 

Bv     Dr.     GOLDSMITH. 

I  N      T  W   O      VOL  L"   M  E  i 

VOLUME     TUB      FIRST. 

LONDON; 

PiU«4i«rS.  K«<i.  uulG.  L».<.»,  in  Yoic-Sth.it  , 
Md  L.i»v->,  u  H*l»4mb 
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Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Two  blank  pages;  Pp. 
ii  (unnumbered) +x+ 1-48 8  (p.  488,  blank)+ 14  unnum- 
bered pages+2.  blank  pages: — 

Two  blank  pages;Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Preface," 
pp.  i-vi;  "Contents,"  pp.  vii-x;  Text  of  the  History,  pp. 
1-487;  p.  488,  blank;  Index,  14  unnumbered  pages;  2. 
blank  pages. 

Vol.  II.  Collation: — One  blank  leaf;  Sig.  A  (unsigned), 
4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Kk  in  eights;  one  blank  leaf. 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Two  blank  pages;  Pp. 
ii  (unnumbered)+vi+i-50i+i-xi+2.  blank  pages: — 

Two  blank  pages;  Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Con- 
tents of  the  Second  Volume,"  pp.  i-v;  p.  vi,  blank;  Text 
of  the  History,  pp.  1-501;  Index,  pp.  i-xi;  2.  blank  pages. 
In  Volume  II,  pp.  60  and  61  are  wrongly  numbered  50 
and  51;  the  numbering  of  p.  4^3  is  omitted;  the  figure  "5" 
of  page  42.5  is  dropped  down;  the  numbering  of  page  430 
is  omitted;  page  449  is  wrongly  numbered  149;  page  453 
is  imperfectly  numbered. 

Tom  Davies  and  his  partners  very  soon  realized  the  vein 
of  gold  they  had  struck  in  Goldsmith's  gift  for  compilation. 
The  Roman  History  had  been  published  but  a  month,  when 
Davies  "signed  up"  this  gifted  man  for  a  similar  work — on 
English  History  this  time — which  was  to  be  in  four  octavo 
volumes.  Here  is  the  agreement  entered  into  between  them: 

"MEMORANDUM" 

"Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

"It  is  agreed  between  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Thomas  Davies,  bookseller,  of  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  other,  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall 
write  for  Thomas  Davies,  an  History  of  England,  from  the 
birth  of  the  British  empire  to  the  death  of  George  the 
Second,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  of  the  size  and  letter  of 
the  Roman  History,  written  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The 
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said  History  of  England  shall  be  written  and  compiled  in 
the  space  of  two  years  from  the  date  hereof.  And  when  the 
said  history  is  written,  and  delivered  in  manuscript,  the 
printer  giving  his  opinion  that  the  quantity  above  men- 
tioned is  completed,  that  then  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall  be 
paid  by  Thomas  Davies,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  for  having  written  and  compiled  the  same.  It  is 
agreed  also,  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  shall  print  his  name  to 
the  said  work.  In  witness  thereof  we  have  set  our  names, 
this  13th  of  June,  1769. 

"Oliver  Goldsmith. 

"Thomas  Davies." 

A  History  of  Animated  Nature  in  eight  volumes  and  a 
History  of  England  in  four  volumes,  both  to  be  written, 
side  by  side,  within  the  space  of  two  years,  was  a  task  to 
daunt  the  most  industrious  of  scribes  even  in  our  age  of 
stenographers  and  typists.  But  Goldsmith  took  it  on  calmly 
and  without  the  slightest  hesitancy.  The  devil  was  driving 
him,  and  the  commissions  meant  a  certain  seven  pounds  a 
week,  at  any  rate,  for  the  next  two  years,  and  if  he  could 
not  get  the  money  regularly,  he  could,  at  a  pinch,  borrow 
on  it  or  get  "advances."  That  he  did  not  live  on  it,  and  that 
he  did  borrow  and  get  advances  on  it  and  more,  are  facts 
which  affect  us  to-day  as  depressingly  as  they  must  have 
affected  him  at  the  time.  And  yet,  the  marvel  of  the  man 
is,  that  loaded  as  he  was  with  these  two  burdens  of  almost 
crushing  drudgery,  he  could,  at  the  same  time,  write  "The 
Deserted  Village,"  and  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  The  more 
one  reflects  on  this  phenomenon  the  more  one  is  compelled 
to  the  conclusion,  that  if  Goldsmith  permitted  himself  to 
be  driven  by  his  almost  inexplicable  weakness,  he  acquitted 
himself  with  an  equally  inexplicable  strength — that  if  he 
acted  like  an  idiot,  he  lived  the  life  of  "the  happy  warrior." 
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We  may  wish  with  all  our  hearts  that  a  publisher  like 
Davies  should  have  seen  in  the  author  of  "The  Traveller" 
a  far  finer  investment  than  in  the  compiler  of  the  "Roman 
History"  or  a  "History  of  England";  but  then  Davies  was 
not  publishing  for  posterity;  he  was  in  business  for  himself. 
A  poet  may  write  for  posterity  and  starve  while  doing  so, 
but  a  publisher  cannot  afford  to  starve  if  he  is  to  go  on 
publishing;  he  must  satisfy  his  contemporaries  and  let 
posterity  take  care  of  itself.  It  would,  therefore,  be  un- 
wisdom in  us  to  sentimentalize  Goldsmith's  relations  with 
the  booksellers  and  criticize  them  for  lack  of  insight;  they 
did  their  practical  best  for  him,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Goldsmith  realized  that  thoroughly  himself.  They  were 
his  best  patrons,  he  said,  and  any  less  bracing  a  patron  might 
have  dissolved  a  nature  like  Goldsmith's,  by  means  of  his 
patronage,  into  the  futilities  of  a  mere  boon  companion. 

Percy,  in  his  "Memoirs,"  tells  of  a  visit  to  Oxford  Gold- 
smith paid  at  this  time  in  the  company  of  Johnson,  and  says 
that  Johnson  obtained  for  his  friend  the  ad  eundem  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  During  their  stay  in  the  university 
city  the  two  friends  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Chambers, 
the  Vinerian  professor  and  later  Indian  judge  who  had  just 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Turk's  Head  Club,  in  place  of 
Hawkins,  resigned;  he  was  one  of  the  four  elected  at  the 
time  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  increase  in  member- 
ship from  nine  to  twelve.  Colman  and  Percy  were  also 
elected  at  the  same  time.  This  Oxford  visit  must  have  been 
of  great  interest  as  well  as  of  enjoyment  to  Goldsmith,  for 
he  was  ciceroned  by  Johnson,  in  whose  company  he  could 
be  seen  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  "Look,  look,"  cried  Gray 
to  a  friend,  seeing  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  in  a  crowded 
street,  "there  goes  Ursa  Major."  The  "great  bear"  was  show- 
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ing  Goldsmith  the  sights  of  the  town  and  also  the  kindly 
heart  that  beat  beneath  the  outer  rough  skin.  "Ah,"  said 
Goldsmith,  when  he  was  told  of  this  nickname  that  had 
been  applied  to  Johnson,  "they  may  say  that!  Johnson,  to  be 
sure,  has  a  roughness  of  manner,  but  no  man  alive  has  a  more 
tender  heart.  He  has  nothing  of  the  bear  but  his  skin."  How 
well  Goldsmith  knew  his  "bear,"  and  how  close  was  the 
friendship  between  him  and  the  "ursa  major"  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  liberty  Goldsmith  took  with 
Johnson: — 

Goldsmith  was  one  day  with  Johnson  in  Westminster 
Abbey  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  monuments  raised  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  dead  in  Poet's  Corner.  "Forsitan  ut 
nostrum  nomen  miscebitur istis"  whispered  Johnson  to  his 
friend.  Goldsmith  made  no  reply,  perhaps,  because  the  same 
thought  had  come  to  him,  that  their  names,  too,  might  one 
day  be  mingled  with  those  inscribed  in  this  hallowed  pre- 
cinct. They  left  the  Abbey,  and  walking  down  the  Strand, 
came  toTempleBar,where  they  saw  the  heads  of  the  traitors 
executed  for  participation  in  the  last  rebellion,  still  sticking 
on  the  raised  spikes  above  the  Bar.  Goldsmith  looked  at  the 
heads,  and  the  contrast  between  this  sight  and  the  one  they 
had  just  experienced  in  Poet's  Corner,  touched  his  sense  of 
humor  to  the  quick.  Pointing  to  the  spikes  with  their  grue- 
some decorations,  he  whispered  with  a  grin  to  Johnson, 
"Forsitan  ut  nostrum miscebitur  istis." 

The  close  of  the  year  1769  found  Goldsmith  cresting  the 
high  waves  of  his  fame  and  prosperity.  He  was  in  the  forty- 
first  year  of  his  age  and  had  emerged  from  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  past  twelve  years  by  the  sheer  force  of 
his  industry  as  well  as  by  the  gracious  assertion  of  his  genius. 
He  was  not  yet  what  might  be  called  a  famous  man,  but  he 
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was  acknowledged  as  an  accomplished  writer  both  by  those 
whose  opinions  counted  and  by  the  booksellers  whose  pat- 
ronage counted  even  more.  At  the  Club  he  was  welcomed 
at  all  times,  and  men  like  Burke,  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Bennet 
Langton  and  Topham  Beauclerk  held  him  in  high  and  affec- 
tionate esteem.  He  was  living  in  comfort  and  even  luxury, 
surrounded  by  friends  whose  companionship  was  to  him 
not  only  an  enjoyment  in  itself,  but  an  incentive  to  the  more 
accomplished  and  riper  expression  of  himself.  If  he  still  fol- 
lowed the  impulses  of  his  social  disposition,  he  also  listened 
to  the  inner  voice  of  his  damon,  and  he  obeyed  the  urging 
calls  of  that  voice  despite  the  temptations  offered  by  those 
other  calls.  For  the  charm  of  his  natural  self  was  such  as  to 
make  his  companionship  as  desirable  as  his  writing  was 
enjoyable.  He  was  welcome  to  all  but  the  most  crusty,  and  if 
even  to  these  he  was  a  simpleton,  he  was  still  a  good-natured 
one,  and  called  for  their  affection  rather  than  their  dislike. 
At  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  he  met,  at  this  time, 
Mrs.  Horneck  and  her  two  beautiful  daughters,  Catherine 
aged  nineteen,  and  Mary  aged  seventeen.  With  these  he  very 
soon  became  on  most  friendly  terms,  their  relations  ripening 
into  experiences  for  him  of  a  happy  home  that  more  than 
made  up  for  the  years  of  loneliness  and  wretchedness  he  had 
suffered  since  he  had  left  Ireland  to  seek  his  fortune.  In  their 
home  he  often  found  relief  from  the  monotony  and  the 
drudgery  of  his  life  in  London,  and  we  have  records  of  the 
exchange  of  simple  and  playful  communications  between 
him  and  these  three  cultured  women  which  are  most 
refreshing  to  read.  The  two  daughters  were  very  beautiful, 
as  may  easily  be  seen  from  the  portraits  of  them  painted  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  elder,  known  as  "Little  Comedy" 
was  engaged  at  the  time  Goldsmith  made  her  acquaintance 
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to  Henry  William  Bunbury,  a  very  able  caricature  artist  of 
his  day,  and  still  recognized  as  "Geoffrey  Gambado."  The 
younger  was  the  famous  "Jessamy  Bride,"  for  whom  Gold- 
smith is  said  to  have  entertained  more  than  a  friend's  regard, 
but  who  three  years  after  his  death,  was  married  to  a  Colonel 
Gwyn.  Mrs.  Horneck's  only  son,  Charles,  was  in  the  Guards, 
and  is  the  handsome  young  officer  Goldsmith  dubbed 
"Captain  in  Lace" 

Out  of  Goldsmith's  relations  with  this  family  have  come 
down  to  us  a  number  of  treasured  verses  written  by  him  to 
various  members,  and  many  reminiscences  of  his  intercourse 
with  them  which  bear  witness  to  the  happy  times  he  must 
have  spent  in  their  company  during  the  few  years  that 
remained  to  him  of  life.  In  the  "Jessamy  Bride,"  Washington 
Irving  and  Frankfort  Moore  saw  an  object  of  attachment  of 
more  than  ordinary  affection,  but  we  have  no  strong  proof 
that  Goldsmith  entertained  any  feelings  for  Mary  Horneck 
other  than  those  of  friendly  regard  and  admiration,  such  as  a 
father  might  have  for  his  daughter.  It  was  she  who  begged 
that  Goldsmith's  coffin  should  be  opened  at  the  grave-side 
that  she  might  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  head  of  the  man 
who  had  been  her  dear  friend.  When  Hazlitt  met  her,  many 
years  after,  her  conversation,  he  tells,  was  always  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith  and,  old  lady  as  she  then  was,  she  spoke  with 
such  tenderness  of  feeling  of  the  past  that  "I  could  almost 
fancy  the  shade  of  Goldsmith  in  the  room,  looking  round 
with  complacency." 

Reynolds's  physician,  Dr.  George  Baker,  was  also  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Horneck.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  a  dinner  party 
for  which  the  Misses  Horneck  wrote  Goldsmith  a  belated 
invitation.  In  the  Elkins'  Collection  is  a  copy  of  Goldsmith's 
reply  to  this  invitation  now  famous,  made  probably  by 
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either  Mrs.  Horneck  or  one  of  her  daughters.  The  reply  is 
in  the  form  of  a  poetical  epistle,  and  reveals  the  pleasant  and 
friendly  atmosphere  which  Goldsmith  breathed  in  the 
happy  surroundings  in  which  this  family  lived  and  with 
whom  were  associated  Reynolds  and  Angelica  Kauffman, 
the  celebrated  woman  artist  of  that  day  whose  election  to 
the  Academy  had  been  announced  on  the  morning  Gold- 
smith wrote  this  reply: — 

•  "Your  mandate  I  got, 
You  may  all  go  to  pot; 
Had  your  senses  been  right, 
You'd  have  sent  before  night; 
As  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  put  off  being  shaved; 
For  I  could  not  make  bold, 
While  the  matter  was  cold, 
To  meddle  in  suds, 
Or  to  put  on  my  duds; 
So  tell  Horneck  and  Nesbitt, 
And  Baker  and  his  bit, 
And  Kauffman  beside, 
And  the  Jessamy  Bride, 
With  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
The  Reynoldses  two, 
Little  Comedy's  face, 
And  the  Captain  in  Lace, — 
(By  the  bye  you  may  tell  him, 
I  have  something  to  sell  him; 
Of  use  I  insist, 
When  it  comes  to  enlist. 
Your  worships  must  know 
That  a  few  days  ago, 
An  order  went  out, 
For  the  foot  guards  so  stout 
To  wear  tails  in  high  taste, 
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Twelve  inches  at  least: 

Now  I've  got  him  a  scale 

To  measure  each  tail, 

To  lengthen  a  short  tail, 

And  a  long  one  to  curtail.) — 

Yet  how  can  I  when  vext, 

Thus  stray  from  my  text? 

Tell  each  other  to  rue 

Your  Devonshire  crew, 

For  sending  so  late 

To  one  of  my  state. 

But  'tis  Reynolds's  way, 

From  wisdom  to  stray. 

And  Angelica's  whim 

To  be  frolick  like  him ; 
But,  alas!  your  good  worships,  how  could  they  be  wiser, 
When  both  have  been  spoil'd  in  to-day's  Advertiser?" 

Goldsmith  received  five  hundred  guineas  from  William 
Griffin  for  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  "History  of  Animated 
Nature."  Of  this  transaction  we  have  a  record  in  a  receipt, 
dated  Sept.  2.6, 17  69,  and  signed  by  Goldsmith,  We  conclude 
that  Griffin  was  hard  put  to  it  to  furnish  this  money,  since 
he  sold  half  his  rights  in  the  work,in  the  same  month,  to  John 
Nourse  who,  later,  acquired  all  the  rights  by  paying  Griffin 
the  balance  oftwo  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  on  June  30,1771. 

In  the  Elkins'  Collection  is  the  original  agreement  made 
between  Goldsmith  and  Griffin  for  this  work,  as  well  as 
Griffin's  receipt  for  the  £840  he  received  from  John  Nourse 
for  "the  whole  copyright"  of  the  said  work.  Reproductions 
of  both  documents  are  here  given. 

In  the  January  of  1770  we  suddenly  get  a  glimpse  into 
the  state  of  Goldsmith's  near  relatives  in  Ireland,  from  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Maurice  in  reply  to  one  re- 
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ceived  asking  for  help.  Maurice  Goldsmith  was  then  living 
with  his  cousin-in-law,  James  Lawder  at  Kilmore,  near 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  to  which  place  Goldsmith's  letter  is 
addressed: 

"Dear  Brother,"  writes  Goldsmith.  "I  should  have 
answered  your  letter  sooner,  but  in  truth  I  am  not  fond  of 
thinking  of  the  necessities  of  those  I  love,  when  it  is  so 
very  little  in  my  power  to  help  them.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you 
are  every  way  unprovided  for;  and  what  adds  to  my  uneasi- 
ness is,  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Johnson, 
by  which  I  learn  that  she  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. As  to  myself,  I  believe  I  could  get  both  you  and 
t    |  my  poor  brother-in-law  some  thing  like  that  which  you 

Jji  desire,  but  I  am  determined  never  to  ask  for  little  things, 

nor  exhaust  any  little  interest  I  may  have,  until  I  can  serve 
1  !  you,  him,  and  myself,  more  effectually.  As  yet  no  opportu- 

:,  j,  nity  has  offered,  but  I  believe  you  are  pretty  well  convinced 

that  I  will  not  be  remiss  when  it  arrives.  The  king  has 

lately  been  pleased  to  make  me  professor  of  Ancient  History 

i  '■  in  a  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  which  he  has  just  estab- 

•  j  lished,  but  there  is  no  salary  annexed,  and  I  took  it  rather 

j  j  as  a  compliment  to  the  institution,  than  any  benefit  to 

myself.  Honours  to  me  in  my  situation,  are  something  like 
!  ruffles  to  one  that  wants  a  shirt. 

\ '  "You  tell  me  that  there  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  pounds 

left  me  in  the  hands  of  my  cousin  Lawder,  and  you  ask  me 
what  I  would  have  done  with  them.  My  dear  brother,  I 
would  by  no  means  give  any  directions  to  my  dear  worthy 
relations  at  Kilmore,  how  to  dispose  of  money,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  more  theirs  than  mine.  All  that  I  can  say 
is,  that  I  entirely,  and  this  letter  will  serve  to  witness,  give 
up  my  right  and  title  to  it;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  dispose  of 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  To  them  I  entirely  leave  it;  whether 
they  or  you  may  think  the  whole  necessary  to  fit  you  out, 
or  whether  our  poor  sister  Johnson  may  not  want  the  half, 
I  leave  entirely  to  their  and  your  discretion.  The  kindness 
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of  that  good  couple  to  our  shattered  family,  demands  our 
sincerest  gratitude;  and  though  they  have  almost  forgot 
me,  yet  if  good  things  at  last  arrive,  I  hope  one  day  to  return 
and  increase  their  good  humour,  by  adding  to  my  own. 

"I  have  sent  my  cousin  Jenny,  a  miniature  picture  of 
myself,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  most  acceptable  present  I  can 
offer.  I  have  ordered  it  to  be  left  for  her  at  George  Faulk- 
ner's, folded  in  a  letter.  The  face  you  well  know  is  ugly 
enough,  but  it  is  finely  painted.  I  will  shortly  also  send  my 
friends  over  the  Shannon,  some  Mezzotints  prints  of  myself, 
and  some  more  of  my  friends  here,  such  as  Burke,  Johnson, 
Reynolds,  and  Colman.  I  believe  I  have  written  a  hundred 
letters  to  different  friends  in  your  country,  and  never  received 
an  answer  to  any  of  them.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account 
for  that,  or  why  they  are  unwilling  to  keep  up  for  me  those 
regards  which  I  must  ever  return  for  them. 

"If  then,  you  have  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  you  will  write 
of  ten,  whether  I  answer  you  or  not.  Let  me  particularly  know 
the  news  of  our  family  and  old  acquaintances.  For  instance, 
you  may  begin  by  telling  me  about  the  family  where  you 
reside,  how  they  spend  their  time,  and  whether  they  ever 
make  mention  of  me.  Tell  me  about  my  mother,  my  brother 
Hodson  and  his  son;  my  brother  Harry's  son  and  daughter, 
my  sister  Johnson,  the  family  of  Ballyoughter,  what  is 
become  of  them,  where  they  live,  and  how  they  do.  You 
talked  of  being  my  only  brother.  I  don't  understand  you. — 
Where  is  Charles?  A  sheet  of  paper  occasionally  filled  with 
the  news  of  this  kind,  would  make  me  very  happy,  and 
would  keep  you  nearer  my  mind." 

Maurice  Goldsmith  at  this  time  was  trying  to  go  abroad, 
which  explains  the  reference  to  the  outfit  in  the  letter. 
After  Goldsmith's  death,  this  brother  helped  Percy  in  hand- 
ing over  the  letters  his  brother  had  written  to  him  and  the 
family,  at  least,  such  as  had  been  preserved.  Percy  was  then 
preparing  an  edition  of  Goldsmith's  works,  which  the  good 
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Bishop  of  Dromore  intended  should  be  for  the  relief  of 
Maurice.  The  edition  did  not  appear,  however,  until  many- 
years  after  Maurice's  death.  On  Percy's  presentation  to 
the  poet's  friends  of  the  brother's  sad  condition,  Edmund 
Malone  endeavored  to  raise  a  subscription  for  his  benefit, 
but  money  came  in  so  slowly  from  even  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Literary  Club,  that  Percy  used  his  influence  with 
some  Irish  friends,  and  Maurice  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  mace-bearer  to  the  newly  founded  Royal  Irish  Academy 
in  Dublin,  and  also  to  a  position  in  the  License  Office.  His 
emoluments  from  both  situations,  though  not  large,  were 
still  more  than  he  had  been  earning  as  a  cabinet-maker  in 
Dublin,  and  were  sufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  wife 
i  fi  in  comfort.  Most  of  the  Goldsmith  papers  collected  by 

Percy  were  obtained  through  the  efforts  of  Maurice  Gold- 
smith. These  are  now  part  of  the  Goldsmith  collection  in 
the  possession  of  Miss  Constance  Meade  of  London,  a 
descendant  of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore.  The  son  of  Hodson, 
y  [  of  whom  Goldsmith  asks  for  news  in  the  above  letter,  came 

!  •:  to  London  shortly  after,  and  practically  lived  on  the  poet's 

bounty.  He  had  pursued  some  medical  studies,  and  on  the 
frail  foundation  of  such  knowledge  of  pharmacy  and  medi- 
cine as  he  had  acquired,  he  set  up  in  practice  as  an  apothecary 
in  Newman  Street,  with  what  success  may  be  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  half  the  amount  of  the  bills  of  Filby  the  tailor 
against  Goldsmith,  were  for  clothes  this  young  Hodson  had 
obtained  for  himself  on  his  uncle's  guarantee.  The  sense  of 
honor  which  the  son  of  Goldsmith's  favorite  cousin  Jenny 
possessed  may  also  be  gathered  from  another  fact,  that 
after  Goldsmith's  death,  he  never  came  forward  to  pay  any 
share  of  the  money  owing  to  Filby,  though  by  that  time 
Goldsmith  had  reduced  it  to  £79.  Nor  did  he  make  any 
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move  in  that  direction  even  after  he  left  the  apothecary's 
business  and  had  returned  to  Ireland  to  enjoy  the  extensive 
patrimonial  estate.  This  is  the  same  Hodson  who  is  said  to 
have  paid  a  petty  debt  with  a  lottery  ticket  which  shortly 
after  won  a  fortune  of  £2.0,000. 

By  way  of  illustrating  another  side  of  Goldsmith's  impul- 
sive good  heart  and  his  sympathy  for  anyone  in  distress, 
we  may  cite  the  case  of  Joseph  Baretti,  related  by  Boswell. 
Baretti  was  an  Italian  refugee  of  some  scholarship,  residing 
in  London  and  making  a  scanty  living  by  teaching.  Johnson 
took  to  him  and  thought  highly  of  the  man;  but  Goldsmith 
disliked  him  heartily,  for  though  he  was  of  undoubted 
ability  he  possessed  an  ungovernable  temper  and  behaved 
himself  with  such  rude  obtrusiveness  that  Goldsmith 
preferred  his  room  to  his  company.  Baretti  reciprocated 
Goldsmith's  feelings,  and  thought  him  a  crude,  unpolished 
and  ridiculous  intruder  in  what  would  now  be  called  the 
cultured  and  polite  circles.  We  gather  all  this  from  Davies's 
"Life  of  Garrick."  Baretti  was  arrested  for  stabbing  and 
killing  a  man  in  a  street  encounter.  When  he  was  brought 
before  Sir  John  Fielding  the  magistrate,  Goldsmith  was 
among  the  first  to  hear  of  the  matter.  At  once,  says  Da  vies, 
"he  opened  his  purse  and  would  have  given  every  shilling  it 
contained."  When  the  magistrate  sent  Baretti  to  Newgate 
for  trial,  Goldsmith  "insisted  upon  going  in  the  coach  with 
him  to  the  place  of  the  confinement."  Baretti  was  eventu- 
ally acquitted;  but  Goldsmith  stood  by  him  to  the  end. 

If  to  support  a  graceless  nephew  and  help  an  enemy  in 
distress  is  to  be  an  idiot,  then  Hawkins  was  right.  Yet  one 
cannot  refrain  from  wishing  that  there  were  more  of  such 
idiots  in  this,  our  "bleak  Aceldama  of  sorrow."  We  might, 
all  of  us,  be  then  more  frequently  touched  to  finer  issues. 
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But  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries  knew  the  man 
better  than  did  either  Hawkins  or  Baretti.  Despite  his 
uncouth  appearance  and  foolishness  of  action  and  way- 
wardness of  tongue,  there  was  no  company  in  which  Gold- 
smith was  not  welcomed  nor  one  to  which  he  did  not  add 
a  large  share  of  that  gentle  humanity  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  Of  no  man  of  his  time  can  it  be  said  as 
it  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  possessed  that  wisdom  which 
teaches  a  man  to  forget  himself  in  friendly  intercourse  even 
to  the  verge  of  being  thought  foolish.  Goldsmith  could 
do  this  so  consummately  that  the  wisdom  was  never  sus- 
pected, nor  was  also  the  self-sacrifice  which  that  wisdom 

J  f »'  often  imposed.  Miss  Reynolds  could  not  understand  how 

her  brother  could  paint  the  portrait  of  Goldsmith — who, 
to  her  looked  like  a  journeyman  tailor — making  it  a  fine 
likeness  and  yet  imparting  to  it  such  dignity.  But,  then, 

( I  Miss  Reynolds  was  not  her  brother;  she  had  not  the  seeing 

eye  of  which  Shakespeare  speaks,  the  eye  of  love  with 
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it 

i  (  which  Sir  Joshua  saw  his  friend. 


i  \  We  now  come  to  an  event  in  the  life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith 

[ ;  for  which  he  alone  was  responsible,  and  which  surprised  an 

unexpectant  world  into  an  awareness  that  even  a  poor  man 
could  enrich  it  beyond  its  dreams.  That  event  was  the 
publication  of  "The  Deserted  Village,"  a  poem  without 
which  we  should  be  poor  indeed.  In  November  1769,  there 
had  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  in  two  of  its  issues, 
advertisements  announcing  the  forthcoming  publication  of 
this  poem;  but  for  some  reason  it  was  not  until  six  months 
later  that  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  On  the  2.6th  of  May, 
1770,  the  same  newspaper  printed  the  following  notice. 
"This  day  at  twelve,  will  be  published,  price  two  shillings, 
The  Deserted  Village,  a  Poem.  By  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Printed  for 
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W.  Griffin,  at  Garrick's  Head,  in  Catherine  Street,  Strand." 
A  rumor  must  have  spread  that  this  noontide  hour  was  of 
special  import,  for  twelve  days  later  the  publisher  was 
compelled  to  bring  out  a  second  edition,  and  the  week 
following  saw  him  ready  with  a  third  edition,  while  a 
fortnight  after  that  he  had  a  fourth  edition  ready.  Such 
a  demand  for  a  poem  passed  all  anticipations;  it  was  never 
heard  of  in  those  days.  The  reviewers  hailed  the  poem  with- 
out stinting  their  praises.  People  read  it  and  were  charmed 
by  its  music  and  transported  with  its  pictures  of  rural  life 
and  humble  country  homes;  and  they  were  deeply  moved 
both  by  its  humor  and  melancholy.  Here  was  an  appeal 
which  high  and  low  could  understand  and  respond  to,  and 
feel  themselves  the  better  for  the  experience.  Here  were 
smiles  and  tears  running  into  each  other  in  such  happy  suc- 
cession that  readers  were  left  wondering  how  it  came  topass 
that  they  had  been  so  moved  and  yet  so  pleased  that  they  had 
been  so  moved.  "This  man  is  a  poet,"  exclaimed  the  author 
of  "An  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church  Yard,"  after  he 
had  listened  to  its  recital  by  a  friend,  and  the  judgment  was 
echoed  then  and  has  been  re-echoed  since  in  each  year  of 
the  century  and  a  half  that  has  passed.  There  was  surely 
in  the  man's  art  a  magic  so  to  charm  people  into  one 
common  expression  of  mingled  admiration  and  humility 
— admiration  for  Goldsmith's  genius,  and  humility  at  their 
own  submissiveness  to  its  power.  When  they  read  that  the 
poet  thought  of  breaking  his  poetic  staff  and  forsaking  the 
Muse  for  ever;  some  grew  even  indignant.  Goldsmith  had 
intimated  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  poem  that  he  was 
compelled  to  take  this  step  because  the  writing  of  poetry 
kept  him  poor: — 
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"And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade; 
Unfit,  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame; 
Dear,  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so; 
Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well!" 

"We  hope,"  wrote  a  writer  to  the  Monthly  Review  (June, 
1770)  "for  the  honour  of  the  art  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
public,  Dr.  Goldsmith  will  retract  his  farewell  to  poetry, 
and  give  us  other  opportunities  of  doing  justice  to  his 
merit." 

"Apollo  and  the  Muses  forbid!"  cried  another  to  the 
printer  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle.  "What!  shall  the  author 
of  the  Traveller  and  the  Deserted  Village,  poems  which 
not  only  do  honour  to  the  nation,  but  are  the  only  living 
proofs  that  true  poetry  is  not  dead  among  us;  shall  he,  I  say, 
this  author,  living  in  the  richest  nation  in  Europe,  and  the 
subject  of  a  young  and  generous  King,  who  loves,  cherishes, 
and  understands  the  fine  arts,  be  obliged  to  drudge  for 
booksellers,  and  write,  because  he  must  write,  lives  of  poets 
much  inferior  to  himself,  Roman  History,  Natural  History, 
or  any  history,  and  be  forced  to  curb  his  imagination,  lest 
it  should  run  him  into  distresses?" 

Still  another  was  so  impassioned  that  he  felt  himself 
compelled  to  sing  his  appeal: 

"Pathetic  warbler  of  the  pensive  plain, 
Cast  forth  this  demon  with  thy  magic  strain; 
O  sooth  our  troubled  minds,  renew  thy  song, 
And  as  alone  thou  charm'st  us,  charm  us  long. 
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From  royal  George  the  royal  means  shall  spring, 
To  give  thee  strength  to  fly  and  power  to  sing; 
So  shall  his  reign  this  long  wish 'd  truth  declare, 
That  Kings  can  feel  and  genius  smile  at  care." 

But  royal  George,  the  young  and  generous  king  of  the 
richest  nation  in  Europe  was  just  then  too  busy  dreaming 
his  own  imagination's  exercises  to  disturb  himself  about 
the  welfare  of  poets.  He  had  his  hands  full  with  political 
singing  birds,  with  Grenville,  Townshend,  Pitt,  Burke, 
North,  and  the  rest,  and  with  his  House  of  Commons  and 
John  Wilkes,  to  find  the  time,  even  if  he  had  the  inclina- 
tion, to  listen  to  a  sober  nightingale  like  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Thus  it  happened  that  Goldsmith's  first  farewell  to  Poesy 
was  also  his  last  farewell.  He  gave  up  courting  "the  draggle- 
tail  muses,  "and  England,  keeping  her  deserted  villages,  lost 
America.  "They  will  let  me  starve,"  he  said  to  the  Earl  of 
Lisburn  at  a  Royal  Academy  dinner,  "but  by  pursuing 
plain  prose,  I  can  make  a  shift  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear 
good  clothes."  And  so  Goldsmith  pursued  plain  prose  and 
I  i  Filby  the  tailor,  and  a  few  "shoemakers"  on  holiday  bent, 

benefited  by  the  pursuit. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  quarto  of  1770  of  "The 
Deserted  Village,"  there  was  issued  a  duodecimo  edition 
which  has  generally  been  accepted  as  "a  privately  printed 
edition."  The  following  bibliographical  descriptions  of 
three  variants  of  this  duodecimo  issue,  will  serve  the  stu- 
dent as  data  for  his  further  studies  of  the  first  printed  form 
of  this  poem: — 

A—.  THE/  DESERTED  VILLAGE,/  A/  POEM./  By  Dr. 
Goldsmith./  [printer's  ornament.]/  [printer's  double  rule.]/ 
London:/Printed  for  W.  Griffin,  at  Garrick's  Head,  in/ 
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Catharine-street,  Strand./ [printer's  short  rule.]/M  DCC 

LXX./ 

i2.mo.  Printed  in  half-sheets.  Size:  6^x4^  in.  Bound  in 
marbled  paper  trimmed  and  stitched  with  an  edition  of 
Blair's  "Grave"  of  the  same  size.  The  uncut  copy  in  the  Ashley 
Library  measures  7  x  4^  in. 

Collation: — Sigs.  A-B  in  sixes. 

Pagination  &  Contents.  — Pp.  vi.  (pp.  i-v  unnumbered ) + 
7-2.4:— 

Half-title,  "The/Deserted  Village."  with  a  row  of 

printer's  "diamonds"  and  a  circular  "star"  at  each  end, above 

and  below  this  title,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Title-page,  p.  iii;  p.  iv, 

i  ftij  blank;  "To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  with  a  row  of  printer's 

ornaments  at  the  head  of  the  first  of  the  pages,  pp.  v-vi; 
Text  of  poem,  pp.  7-14. 

•'  f  This,  in  the  now  generally  accepted  belief,  is  the  first  issue 

( \  of  the  first  edition,  and  is  known  as  the  "privately  printed" 

: ;,  edition.  It  was  issued  in  December  1769,  though  dated  1770 

I  \  on  the  title-page.  There  were  two  other  issues  of  this  edi- 

;  1  tion,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  bibliographical  details  given 

below.  The  Elkins'  Collection  includes  copies  of  all  the 
three  issues.  The  second  and  third  issues  are  as  follows: 

B— .THE /DESERTED  VILLAGE,/ A/POEM./  By  Dr. 

Goldsmith. /[printer's  ornament.] /[printer's  double  rule.] 
London:/Printed  for  W.  Griffin,  at  Garrick's  Head,  in/ 
Catharine-street,  Strand./  [printer's  short  rule.]/M  DCC 
LXX./ 

12.  mo.  Printed  in  half-sheets.  Size: — jHx^H  in.  Bound 
elaborately  by  the  Club  Bindery  in  olive  green  levant  moroc- 
co, heavily  decorated  with  floreated  ornaments  in  gold  and 
with  a  doublure  of  dark  blue  levant  morocco.  Uncut  and 
preserved  in  a  solander  case.  The  Robert  Hoe  copy. 

Collation,  Pagination  &  Contents,  the  same  as  for  the  first 
issue,  noted  above. 
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C— .THE/DESERTED  VILLAGE,/ A/POEM./ By  Dr. 

Goldsmith. /[printer's  ornament.] /[printer's  double  rule.]/ 
London:/Printed  for  W.  Griffin,  at  Garrick's  Head,  in/ 
Catharine-street,  Strand:/  [printer's  short  rule.]  /  M  DCC 
LXX./ 

1 2.  mo.  Printed  in  half-sheets.  Size: — 7  x  4^  in.  Bound  in 
modern  blue  paper  boards,  uncut.  Enclosed  in  a  pull-off  case 
of  red  levant  morocco.  The  Robert  Hoe  copy. 

Collation,  Pagination  i?  Contents,  the  same  as  for  the  first 
issue,  noted  above. 

Points  differentiating  the  three  variants  of  the  duodecimo  issues 
of  1770. 

A.  1.  Has  no  period  after  "Dr"  on  the  title-page. 

2..  The  printer's  double  rule  on  the  title-page  consists  of 
two  rules  of  the  same  thickness,  but  the  upper  one  is  not 
parallel  with  the  lower. 

3.  The  two  rows  of  printers  ornaments  on  the  half-title 
are  made  up  of  printer's  "diamonds"  with  a  larger  circular 
"star"  at  the  two  ends  of  each  row. 

4.  The  period  after  the  word  "Poem"  on  the  title-page  is 
correctly  placed. 

5.  The  printer's  ornaments  used  in  the  row  at  the  head 
of  the  first  of  the  dedication  pages  are  like  those  used  on 
the  half-title. 

6.  Line  2.  of  the  poem  has  "cheer'd." 

7.  Line  3  7  of  the  poem  has  "tyrant's  head." 

B.  1.  Has  no  period  after  "Dr"  on  the  title-page,  as  in  A. 

2..  The  printer's  double  rule  on  the  title-page  is  evenly 
printed  and  consists  of  a  heavy  upper  and  a  light  lower  rule. 

3.  The  period  after  the  word  "Poem"  on  the  title-page  is 
misplaced,  being  printed  one-third  from  the  bottom  of  the 
letter  "M." 

4.  The  two  rows  of  printer's  ornaments  on  the  half-title 
are  made  up  of  stars  with  a  larger  ornament  at  each  end  of 
the  rows. 
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5.  The  printer's  ornaments  used  in  the  row  at  the  head  of 
the  dedication  page  are  like  those  used  on  the  half-title. 

6.  Line  2.  of  the  poem  has  "cheer'd." 

7.  Line  37  of  the  poem  has  "tyrant's  hand." 

C.  1.  Has  a  period  after  "Dr."  on  the  title-page. 

2..  The  printer's  double  rule  on  the  title-page  is  evenly 
printed  and  consists  of  a  heavy  upper  and  a  light  lower  rule. 

3.  The  period  after  the  word  "Poem"  on  the  title-page  is 
properly  placed. 

4.  The  two  rows  of  printer's  ornaments  on  the  half-title 
are  made  up  of  acorns  and  stars. 

5.  Instead  of  printer's  ornaments  at  the  head  of  the  dedi- 
cation page,  there  are  two  printer's  rules,  an  upper  heavy 
and  a  lower  light  rule. 

f  I  6.  Line  1  of  the  poem  has  "cheered." 

7.  Line  37  of  the  poem  has  "tyrant's  hand." 

(i  *  . 

The  fact  that  there  were  three  issues  of  this  so-called 
\ ;  "privately  printed"  edition,  somewhat  weakens  one's  faith 

in  a  privately  printed  issue.  As  a  rule,  privately  printed 
editions  are  issued  once  and  once  only.  I  confess  I  can  find 
no  valid  reason  for  believing  that  Griffin  issued  any  such 
"privately  printed"  edition,  though  I  can  understand  why 
he  should  venture  on  small  "trial  editions."  The  three 
examples  in  the  Elkins'  Collection  when  placed  side  by  side 
and  carefully  collated  seem  to  me  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
which  accepts  them  as  ventures  of  a  tentative  nature,  later 
abandoned  for  the  more  dignified  quarto  edition  which 
was  published  in  1770.  There  was  an  interval  of  six  months 
between  the  date  of  the  issue  of  this  duodecimo  edition 
and  that  of  the  quarto  edition.  In  that  period  Griffin  would 
certainly  have  sensed  the  kind  of  public  reception  the  poem 
would  be  accorded,  and,  of  course,  would  have  responded 
accordingly.  This  he  did  with  the  quarto  edition.  Indeed, 
so  impressed  was  he  with  the  judgment  at  which  he  had 
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arrived,  that  he  even  issued  copies  on  larger  and  thick  paper, 
thus  expressing  his  belief  in  the  book's  selling-power  among 
all  classes  of  the  reading  public. 

That  copies  of  this  duodecimo  edition  are  rarely  met  with 
and  are  known  only  in  very  limited  numbers,  proves  only 
that  the  editions  of  them  were  also  very  limited.  It  does  not 
prove  that  these  were  "privately  printed,"  in  any  true  sense 
of  that  phrase.  The  imprint  on  the  title-page  confirms  this 
conclusion  since  it  gives  the  publisher's  name  only.  In  the 
case  of  "The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  the  imprint  of  the 
specially  printed  copies  stated  that  they  were  printed  "For 
the  Author."  The  variations  in  the  copies  of  this  duodecimo 
edition  under  consideration  point  to  Griffin's  efforts  to 
.    ,  produce  a  presentable  book  within  the  limits  of  his  faith 

3  Ji  in  its  selling-power.  The  first  issue  is  a  wretched  piece  of 

book-making,  the  second  and  third  issues  are  a  great  improv- 
if  ment.  The  final  quarto  form  is  as  good  a  piece  of  book- 

.',  t  making  as  any  publisher  of  second-rate  reputation  of  that 

timeproduced.  Griffin  was  not  of  therankofDodsley  among 
publishers,  or  he  would  have  proceeded  at  once  with  a 
i  '■  quarto  format,  as  even  Newbery  did  with  "The  Traveller," 

though  Newbery,  too,  made  a  "trial"  with  his  venture. 
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:  i  The  Quarto  edition  now  demands  attention: 


|  THE  /  DESERTED  VILLAGE,  /  A/POEM.  /  By  Dr.  Gold- 

smith /  [Elliptically  shaped  copperplate  engraving,  signed, 
"Isaac  Taylor  del  et  sculp,"  on  the  lower  left  side  with  the 
caption  below  the  engraving:  "The  Sad  Historian  of  the 
Pensive  Plain," in  engraved  script.] /  London:/  Printed  for 
W.  Griffin,  at  Garrick's  Head,  in  Catharine-street,  Strand.  / 
MDCCLXX./ 

Quarto.  Printed  in  half-sheets.  Size: — io^  x  SJ4  in. 
Printed  on  thick  paper.  Bound  in  blue  marbled  paper  limp 
boards,and  enclosed  in  a  pull-off  case  of  polished  green  levant 
morocco.  An  uncut  copy  of  the  regular  edition  measures, 
i  iyi  x  SH  in.  An  uncut  copy  of  the  thick  paper  issue,  mea- 
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sures  11^x9  in.  Both  editions  were  originally  issued 
stitched  and  without  wrappers,  and  published  at  two  shil- 
lings each,  as  priced  on  the  half-title. 

Collation: — Two  unsigned  half-sheets  of  two  leaves  each; 
Sigs.  B-G  in  twos. 

Pagination  ^Contents: — Pp.viii  (pp.  vi  and  vii  only  being 
numbered)  +  1-24: — 

Half-title,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Title-page,  p.  iii;  p.  iv,  blank; 
"To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  pp.v-vii;  p;  viii,  blank;  Text  of 
poem,  pp.  1-13;  p.  24,  blank. 

The  running  headline  is  "The  Deserted  Village"  in  caps, 
with  the  pagination  at  the  sides  in  arable  numerals. 

There  are  catchwords  on  pages  v.  1,  z,  3, 4,  9, 10, 17, 2.1, 
and  2.2.. 

The  catchword  on  page  9  is  misprinted  "Careless"  for 
"Thus." 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Elkins  for  the  following  list  of 
differences  in  the  printing  of  the  text  of  the  poem,  between 
the  first  quarto  edition  and  first  three  duodecimo  editions: — 


Line 


Quarto        \ 

Duodecimo.  A. 

Duodecimo.  B. 

Duodecimo.  C. 

2.  cheared 

cheer'd 

cheer'd 

cheered 

9  each 

earch 

each 

each 

1 1  never 

never- 

never- 

never 

failing 
18  the  line 

failing 
the  line 

failing 
As  in  A 

failing 
As  in  A 

ends  with 

ends  with 

a  comma 

a  semicolon 

L 

33  chearful 

cheerful 

cheerful 

cheerful 

37  hand 

head 

hand 

hand 

67  allied 

ally'd 

allied 

allied 

85  wandering 

s  wandrings 

wandrings 

wanderings 

93  groupe 
114  Heaven 

group 
heaven 

group 
Heaven 

group 
Heaven 

152.  wanderings  wandering 

wanderings 

;  wanderings 

162.  woe 

wo 

wo 

wo 
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Quarto 

Duodecimo.  A.  Duodecimo.  B. 

Duodecimo.  C. 

Line  175  control 

controul       controul 

controul 

"    186  plucked 

pluck'd         plucked 

plucked 

Section  ends  with 

Section         As  in  A 

As  in  A 

line  2.18 

ends  with 
line  2.2.0 

Line  2.63  trifflers 

triflers          triflers 

triflers 

"    2.72.  Folly 

folly             folly 

folly 

The  second  edition  which  was  published  on  June  7,1770, 
and  all  the  later  editions  in  this  quarto  form,  have  the 
catchword  at  the  foot  of  page  9  corrected. 

The  third  edition  was  published  on  June  14,  1770;  the 

.  fourth  on  June  18,  1770;  the  fifth  on  August  16,  1770; 

'%  and  the  sixth  also,  in  1770,  which  was  the  last  edition 

printed  in  this  year  of  its  first  published  issue. 

||  The  seventh  edition  is  dated  1 772.;  the  eighth,  1 775;  and 

:,jr  the  ninth,  1779.  Copies  of  all  these  editions  are  in  the 

Elkins'  Collection. 

The  eleventh  edition  was  an  octavo  of  2.2.  pages,  and  was 

J;  j  published  by  J.  F.  &  C.  Rivington,  T.  Carnan  and  T.  Cadell 

in  1784.  A  note  on  the  reverse  of  the  title-leaf  of  this 
edition,  draws  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  "pirated"  and 
incorrect  issue,  "Printed  for  the  Booksellers  in  Town  and 
County,"  containing  "upwards  of  seventy  errors."  The  note 
adds  that  the  genuine  and  correct  editions  are  printed  for 
Rivington,  Carnan  &  Caddel,  and  are  "decorated  with  a 
copper  plate  cut  on  the  Title-page." 

The  Elkins' copy  of  this  eleventh  edition  measures  8^x5 
in.,  and  is  bound  in  half  dark  blue  morocco,  gilt  top.  The 
issue  was  originally  published  to  be  sold  at  sixpence. 

In  a  volume  titled  "Poems,"  on  the  back  of  its  contempor- 
ary binding,  in  the  Elkins'  Collection,  are  copies  of  an  octavo 
edition  of  "The  Traveller"  and  "The  Deserted  Village"  both 
dated  1770,  but  issued  by  different  booksellers.  "The  Trav- 
eller" bears  the  imprint  of  George  Faulkner,  and  "The 
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Deserted  Village"  that  of  a  number  of  booksellers.  Both 
poems  are  printed  in  half  sheets.  The  former,  of  course,  is 
a  late  reprint,  but  the  latter  is  the  first  Irish  edition: 

THE  /  DESERTED  VILLAGE,  /  A  /  POEM.  /  By  Dr.  Gold- 
smith./ [printer's  ornament  across  the  page.]/  Dublin:/ 
Printed  for  J.  Exshaw,  H.  Saunders,  E.  Grierson,/ J.  Potts, 
W.  Sleater,  D.  Chamberlaine,  /  J.  Hoey,  jun.,  J.Williams,  /  C. 
Ingham/ J.  Porter, and  R.  Moncrieffe,/  [printer's short  rule.] 
MDCCLXX./ 

8vo.  Size:  7^x49/^  in.  With  the  book-plate  of  William 
&  Caroline  Acton. 

Collation: — Printed  in  half-sheets.  Unsigned  Sig.,  4 leaves; 
Sigs.  B-E  in  fours  (last  leaf  blank). 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  x+ 1-2.8  +  2.: — 

Half-title,  p.  i  (unnumbered),  p.  ii,  blank;  Title-page, 

p.  iii;  p.  iv.  blank;  "To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  pp.  v-ix;  p. 

x,  blank;  Text  of  the  poem,  pp.  1-2.8;  2.  blank  pages. 
The  headlines  throughout  are  the  title  of  the  poem. 

The  pagination  is  in  arabic  numerals  at  the  side  of  the 

top  of  each  page.  There  are  catchwords  throughout. 

The  first  edition  of  "The  Deserted  Village"  to  be  pub- 
lished in  America,  was  appar- 
ently a  reprint  of  the  seventh 

edition,  and  it  was  printed  by         deserted  village, 
Babcock  and  Haswell  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.  in  178 3.  It  is  a  poor 

piece  of  the  printer's  art,  but  P      O      E      M. 

copies  are  of  excessive  rarity:—         By  Dr.  goldsmith. 

THE/  DESERTED  VIL- 
LAGE./ A  POEM./  By  Dr. 

Goldsmith.  /  The  Seventh 
Edition./  London:  Printed:/ 
Springfield:/  [Massachusetts,]/ 
Reprinted:/  By  Babcock  & 
Haswell,/ M.DCC.LXXXIII./  t 
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tllE    SEVENTH    EDITION 


L    0    N    D    0    N        Fuitti 
PRINGFIELD   !    [M.U.C1 
REPRINTED; 
B    A    >   C    O   C    K     (J     H    A    S    W    F.    L    I.. 


Quarto.  Printed  in  half-sheets.  Size:  7^x6^  in.  Bound 
in  full  blue  levant  morocco,  with  the  original  paper 
wrappers;  much  trimmed. 

Collation: — Two  unsigned  half-sheets  of  two  leaves  each; 
Sigs.  C-G  in  twos;  Sig.  H,  one  leaf. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.viii(vi-viii  onlybeingnum- 
bered)+9-3o: — 

Half-title,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Title-page,  p.  iii;  p.  iv. 

blank;  Dedication,  pp.  v-viii;  Text  of  poem,  pp.  9-30. 

Goldsmith  had  now  attained  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame, 
but  had  he  paused  and  taken  stock  of  his  assets  he  would 
I  .ii  have  found  that  he  was  very  little  advantaged  in  material 

,  |«  goods.  It  is  true,  the  booksellers  were  more  and  more  eager 

[  f jj  to  give  him  work,  but  that  only  meant  continuing  in  ser- 

vitude with  no  prospect  of  freedom.  The  view  from  that 
pinnacle  was  fine,  but  the  air  was  rarified,  and  he  breathed  it 
with  some  discomfort  and  no  little  mental  depression. 
Dinners  at  his  chambers  were  still  an  extravagance,  Filby's 
bills  were  still  unpaid,  and  "Shoemaker's  holidays"  were 


ji 


stolen  vacations.  The  Club  was  proud  of  him,  and  his  name 


-  ! 


was  coupled  with  that  of  the  great  Doctor  Johnson  with 
almost  equal  respect,  though  he  was  still  treadinglaboringly 
the  circle  of  the  mortar  wheel.  It  should  not  surprise  us, 
therefore,  if  he  were  entertaining  thoughts  of  such  royal 
bounties  as  had  been  extended  to  Johnson  and  Sheridan, 
nor  would  it  have  been  presumptuous  on  his  part  to  do  so. 
His  reputation  warranted  them,  and  his  circumstances 
called  for  them.  But  royal  bounties  never  reached  him, 
for  they  were  never  even  considered  for  him.  And  so  he 
remained  a  poor  man,  tied  to"the  wooden  desk  of  drudgery," 
writing  his  "History  of  Animated  Nature,"  and  accepting 
a  commission  for  a  "Life  of  Parnell."  "God  knows,"  he 
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wrote  to  Bennet  Langton  in  1771,  "I  am  tired  of  this  kind 
of  finishing,  which  is  but  bungling  work,  and  that  not  so 
much  my  fault  as  the  fault  of  my  scurvy  circumstances." 
And  yet  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  he  declined  the  offer 
made  him  through  Parson  Scott — the  "Panurge"  of  the 
"Haunch  of  Venison" — to  write  for  the  ministry;  and 
what  hopes  he  may  have  nursed  for  a  pension  were  thereby 
quite  dissipated.  That  the  politicians  in  power  were  eager 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "The 
Deserted  Village,"  seems  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  others,  for  one  who  called  himself  "a  friend  to  Dr.  Gold- 
smith" openly  appealed  to  him,  in  a  communication  to  one 
of  the  newspapers,  to  repulse  any  overtures  he  might  re- 
ceive from  them:  "A  friend  to  Dr.  Goldsmith's  great  merit 
as  a  writer,  and  worth  as  a  man,"  wrote  this  adviser,  "hopes 
he  will  avail  himself  of  the  candid  and  generous  treatment 
he  meets  with  from  the  public;  their  favour  he  will  at  all 
times  find  to  be  the  best  of  pensions;  and  if  the  Doctor 
thinks  rightly,  he  will  pay  a  strict  regard  to  his  reputation, 
by  avoiding  the  stigma  which  literary  men  too  often  fix 
upon  themselves,  that  of  betraying  the  interests  of  their 
country  for  base  and  scandalous  pay.  There  is  no  need  to 
point  out  by  name,  the  spaniels  to  power;  they  are  suffi- 
ciently known  and  despised;  but  the  tool  of  a  minister,  the 
drudge  of  a  bookseller,  or  the  compiler  of  temporising  his- 
tories, are  characters  beneath  Dr.  Goldsmith's  genius  and 
principle  to  stoop  to.  He  has  luckily  too  no  share  in  a  patent 
to  make  him  mean  or  avaricious,  nor  would  he  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, desert  the  cause  of  science  to  become  the  sparrow  and 
bashaw  of  a  declining  theatre.  There  is  a  nobler  field  before 
the  Doctor;  let  him  till  it;  and  may  that  public  who  are  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  that  culture,  continue  to  reward  him!" 
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But  Goldsmith  required  no  exhortations  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  sense  of  self-respect.  He  went  his  own  way, 
unprotected,  unpensioned  and  uncompanioned, and  if  hedid 
not  always  find  that  way  strewn  with  flowers,  he  grinned 
and  took  a  shoemaker's  holiday-tramp  by  way  of  a  change. 
And,  after  all,  he  was  not  badly  done  to  even  by  the  book- 
sellers. True,  these  latter  got  the  public's  money,  but  Gold- 
smith got  his  share  of  it,  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance, 
got  it  when  he  most  wanted  it,  which  was  often  before  the 
public  gave  it.  He  took  his  chance  with  the  booksellers,  and 
they  took  theirs  with  him,  and  if  the  Doctor  had  been  a 
little  less  spendthrifty  in  his  humors,  he  might  have  been 
in  a  position  to  take  his  ease  and  even  give  the  booksellers 
a  taste  of  their  own  medicine.  The  truth  is  that  Oliver 
Goldsmith  never  grew  up;  he  was  the  same  Irish  lad  in  the 
Club  at  Gerrard  Street  or  in  his  chambers  in  Brick  Court, 
as  he  had  been  when  he  won  the  thirty  shillings'  worth  of 
an  exhibition  at  Trinity  College,  and  spent  the  whole  of 
i  •  the  money  in  one  rollicking  good  time.  Wilder,  the  tutor, 

, ;  gave  him  a  thrashing  then,  and  a  host  of  wilder  creditors 

thrashed  him  now. 

As  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  foraging  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  money,  Goldsmith  welcomed  Davies  when  he 
came  to  him  for  an  introduction  to  a  selection  of  Parnell's 
Poems  he  intended  to  issue.  He  executed  the  commission 
with  his  usual  care  and  grace  of  workmanship,  and  Davies 
published  Pope's  selection  of  Parnell's  "Poems  on  Several 
Occasions,"  in  June  1770,  with  a  "Life  of  Parnell"  by  Gold- 
smith as  an  introduction.  On  July  13, 1770  he  reprinted  the 
"Life"  as  a  separate  book: — 
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II 
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POEMS/ON/SEVERAL  OCCASIONS./WRITTEN  BY/ 
DR.  THOMAS  P ARNELL,/  Late  Archdeacon  of  Clogher:/ 
And  published  by  Mr.  Pope.  /  Dignum  laude  virum  musa  vetat 
mori.  Hor./ With  the  Life  of  Zoilus:  /  And  his  Remarks  on 
Horner's  Battle  /of  the  Frogs  and  Mice./  A  New  Edition./ 
To  which  is  prefixed,  /  The  Life  of  Dr.  Parnell.  /  Written  by 
Dr.  Goldsmith./  London:  Printed  for  T.  Davies,  in  Russel 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  MDCCLXX./ 

8  vo.  Size:  6lVl6  x  4^  in.,  trimmed, and  bound  in  contem- 
porary calf.  With  the  armorial  bookplate  of  the  Earl  of 
Clanricarde. 

Collation: — Two  unsigned  leaves;  Sig.  a,  8  leaves;  Sig.  b, 

8  leaves;  Sig.  c,  2.  leaves;  one  unsigned  leaf  inserted  and 

mounted  on  a  guard;  Sigs.  B-Q  in  eights;  Sig.  R,  one  leaf. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  4  (unnumbered)  +  xxxvi  +  2. 

(unnumbered)  +  iv+  5-2.42.: — 

One  blank  page;  Quotation  from  Hume's  "Essay  of 
Simplicity  and  Refinement,"  p.  2.  (unnumbered);  Title- 
page,  p.  3  (unnumbered);  p.  4,  blank;  Life  of  Parnell,  pp. 
i-xxxv;  p.  xxxvi,  blank;  "Contents,"  2.  unnumbered  pages 
(placed  here  though  the  catchword  at  the  foot  of  p. 
xxxv,  calls  for  the  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  the 
follow-on  leaf);  Dedication  by  Pope,pp.i-iii;p.iv,  blank; 
Text  of  "Poems  on  Several  Occasions,"  pp.  5-148;  half-title: 
"Visions,  published  in  the  Spectators,  &c.  By  the  Same 
Hand,"p.  149;  p.  1 5  o,  blank,Text  of"  Visions,"  pp.  1 5 1- 1 8  2.; 
Half-Title  to  "The  Life  of  Zoilus,"  p.  183;  p.  184,  blank; 
"Preface,"  p.  185-193;  p.  194,  blank; '  Life  of  Zoilus," 
pp.  195-2.42- 

Owing  to  a  repetition  of  the  numbering  of  pages  159  and 
160,  the  pagination  after  160  is  incorrect;  but  as  the  num- 
bering of  pages  X3  9  and  2.5  o  is  omitted,  the  total  number  of 
pages  is  rightly  given  on  the  last  pages,  as  2.4Z. 

The  "Contents"  leaf  is  a  separate  leaf  inserted  and  pasted 
on  a  turn-over  of  Sig,  B2.;  it  properly  follows  Goldsmith's 
Life  of  Parnell,  since  the  life  is  not  included  in  its  table. 
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The  volume  contains  two  copperplate  engravings  by  C. 
Grignion  after  S.Wale,  marked  to  face  pages  19  and  145 
respectively.  In  this  copy,  and  in  almost  all  copies  examined, 
these  plates  face  page  i  of  the  Dedication  and  page  12.5  re- 
spectively. Sig.  F  3  is  misprinted  E3. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Par- 
nell.  Its  publication  as  a  separate  book  occurred  later,  but  in 
the  same  year,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  "The  Deserted 
Village."  Davies  included  this  life  in  his  "Miscellanous  and 
Fugitive  Pieces"  of  1774.  In  its  separate  form  the  book  was 
printed  in  large  type  as  an  octavo,  and  sold,  as  the  half-title 
states,  at  one  shilling. 

If,  THE/ LIFE/OF/THOMAS  PARNELL,D.D./  Archdeacon 

,f!  of  Clogher.  /  Compiled  from/ 

Original  Papers  and  Memoirs:  /  in 

which  are  included  /  Several  Let- 

Jf  LIFE  tefs/  of  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Gay,  Dr. 

j  n '  Arbuthnot,  &c.  &c./  By  Dr.Gold- 

thomas  parnell,  D.D.       smitn./  London:/  Printed  for  T. 

U  Arci"         i  Davies,  in  Russel-Street,  Covent- 

Garden.  /  [printer's  short  rule.]  / 


1 1 

ORIGINAL  PAP1  1  MEMOIRS:  JNflUL>L>-L< JvA.. 
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8vo.  Size:  8x4^  in.,  trimmed 
several  letters  and  bound  in  brown  morocco, 

or*  With  bookplate  of  Col.  F.  R.  C. 

Grant. 

Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned), 
1  leaves;  Sigs.  B-D  in  eights;  Sig. 
1 '    ____  E,  2.  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv 
(unnumbered)  + 1-5  2.:— 
Half-title,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Title-page,  p.  iii;  p.  iv,  blank; 
Text  of  "Life,"  pp.  1-5 1;  p.  51,  blank. 

What  Davies  paid  Goldsmith  for  this  introduction  has 
not  transpired,  but,  probably  the  money  was  sufficient  to 
enable  the  weary  author  to  take  a  vacation  and  accompany 
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Mrs.  Horneck  and  her  two  daughters  on  their  trip  to  Paris. 
"The  Professor  of  History,"  wrote  Miss  Mary  Moser,  the 
daughter  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  Fuseli  in 
Rome,  "is  comforted  by  the  success  of  his  'Deserted  Village,' 
which  is  a  very  pretty  poem,  and  has  lately  put  himself  under 
the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Horneck  and  her  fair  daughters,  and  is 
gone  to  France;  and  Doctor  Johnson  sips  his  tea  and  cares 
not  for  the  vanity  of  the  world."  Reading  these  words  we 
might  surmise  that  Goldsmith  had  gone  off  on  a  jaunt 
light-heartedly;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  went  to  get  rid,  if 
possible,  of  a  melancholy  brought  on  by  the  reflection  that 
the  mass  of  work  still  to  be  done  would  keep  him  tugging 
at  the  wheel,  and  that  if  he  did  not  compel  himself  to  go 
away  from  it  for  a  time,  he  would  not  be  able  to  continue 
the  tugging  any  longer.  Four  volumes  of  a  History  of  Eng- 
land for  Da  vies,and  eight  volumes  of  the"  Animated  Nature" 
for  Griffin  had  to  be  tunnelled  through  before  he  could  see 
any  daylight.  And  even  when  the  daylight  broke,  what 
then?  Probably  other  mountains  to  pierce! 

Immediately  on  landing  at  Calais  Goldsmith  sent  his  "dear 
friend"  Reynolds  a  short  despatch  announcing  his  arrival  on 
French  soil.  On  July  2.9,  he  wrote  again  and  said  that  he 
was  finding  "travelling  at  twenty  and  at  forty  were  very 
different  things.  I  set  out  with  all  my  confirmed  habits  about 
me  and  can  find  nothing  on  the  Continent  so  good  as  when 

I  formerly  left  it I  long  to  hear  from  you  all,  how  you 

yourself  do,  how  Johnson,  Burke,  Dyer,  Chamier,  Colman, 
and  everyone  of  the  Club  do.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  some 
amusement  in  this  letter,  but  I  protest  I  am  so  stupified  by 
the  air  of  this  country  (for  I  am  sure  it  can  never  be  natural) 
that  I  have  not  a  word  to  say As  for  our  intended  jour- 
ney to  Devonshire,  I  find  it  out  of  my  power  to  perform  it, 
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for,  as  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Dover,  I  intend  to  let  the  ladies  go 
on,  and  I  will  take  a  country  lodging  somewhere  near  that 
place  in  order  to  do  some  business.  I  have  so  outrun  the  con- 
stable, that  I  must  mortify  a  little  to  bring  it  up  again.  For 
God's  sake  the  night  you  receive  this  take  your  pen  in  your 
hand  and  tell  me  something  about  yourself,  and  myself,  if 
you  know  of  anything  that  has  happened." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  not  at  peace,  either  with 
himself  or  his  circumstances.  In  the  twelve  years  that  had 
passed  since  Goldsmith  had  tramped  the  roads  of  France,  he 
had  changed  from  a  gay,  upspringing  adventurous  appren- 
tice to  life,  to  one  of  its  wearied  journeymen  drudges.  The 
experience  of  those  years  had  taken  more  out  of  him  than  he 
himself  was  aware.  He  is  now  "stupified"  by  what  once  had 
elated  him;  he  thinks  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  country, 
for  he  is  sure  it  cannot  be  natural  to  him.  He  won't  give  in, 
because  be  doesn't  know  that  it  was  natural.  In  spite  of  the 
fame  that  had  come  to  him  since  that  time,  he  could  only 
see  himself  tied  to  the  mortar- wheel  and  go  on  grinding, 
grinding.  And  he  is  also  anxious  as  to  what  is  happening  in 

London  concerning  himself.  "For  God's  sake tell  me 

something  about  myself." 

In  six  weeks  from  the  time  he  left  for  France,  Goldsmith 
was  back  again  in  England.  He  had  had  enough  of  vaca- 
tioning. The  continent,  he  said,  was  a  good  place  to  visit, 
"to  the  rich  if  they  are  without  the  sense  of  smelling,  and 
to  the  poor  if  they  are  without  the  sense  of  feeling;  and  to 
both  if  they  can  discharge  from  their  minds  the  idea  of 
what  in  England  we  term  comfort."  As  Goldsmith  was 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  and  had  all  his  senses  about  him  as 
well  as  the  sense  of  English  comfort,  he  was  not  very  sorry 
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to  turn  his  face  homeward.  Yet  for  Goldsmith,  the  real 
reason  why  he  was  so  eager  to  get  back  was  the  necessity 
"to  do  some  business,"  as  he  phrased  it,  which  meant,  prob- 
ably, another  contract  for  another  work  with  another 
"advance." 

His  plan  to  rent  a  country  lodging  near  Dover  did  not 
materialize,  for  on  landing  at  that  place  he  received  the 
news  of  his  mother's  death.  She  had  been  blind  and  infirm 
for  some  time  before,  and  her  death  must  have  been 
welcome  to  her  and  not  unexpected  by  Goldsmith.  He 
had  parted  from  her  not  on  the  friendliest  terms,  but 
Goldsmith  was  not  the  son  to  remember  anything  that 
would  disturb  his  tender  feelings  for  her,  especially  now 
that  she  was  no  more.  He,  therefore,  said  very  little  and  put 
on  mourning.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  he  could  say 
about  so  personal  a  matter,  to  those  who  had  never  known 
the  good  lady.  So,  once  more,  "to  our  work  alive." 
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The  "business"  he  intended  to  do  soon  manifested  itself; 
for  scarce  eight  days  after  he  arrived  in  London,  he  entered 
into  still  another  agreement.  He  undertook  to  write  for 
Thomas  Davies  an  abridgement  of  his  Roman  History  in 
two  volumes  octavo.  For  this  Davies  contracted  to  pay  him 
the  sum  of  fifty  guineas.  The  agreement  is  dated  Sept.  15, 
1770. 

He  was  now  driving  three  horses  abreast,  with  two  of 
them  pretty  well  winded.  As  the  road  stretched  itself 
before  him  towards  an  invisible  horizon,  he  realized  the 
necessity  for  still  further  supplies;  so  he  listened  to  still 
another  proposal  from  Davies.  This  was  to  write  an  intro- 
duction to  a  new  edition  of  Bolingbroke's  "Dissertation  on 
Parties,"  which,  in  the  publisher's  opinion,  the  critical 
political  conditions  of  the  time,  would  find  a  ready  sale. 
The  introduction  was  to  take  the  form  of  a  life  of  the 
statesman,  and  the  work  would  not  be  too  severe  a  tax,  since 
the  life  could  be  readily  built  of  the  material  contained  in 
the  Biographia  Britannka.  It  should,  of  course,  include  such 
observations  as  the  events  of  that  life  would  suggest  to  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  and  the  Doctor  would  receive  fifty  pounds  for 
the  script. 

Goldsmith  made  little  of  this  addition  to  his  team.  He 
simply  tied  it  to  the  back  of  his  troika,  and  when  he  had 
attended  to  it  sufficiently,  he  cut  it  loose  and  let  it  go  where 
it  listed.  In  other  words,  he  finished  the  job  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  took  up  again  the  reins  for  his  long  journey.  In 
the  meantime,  Davies  had  taken  a  second  thought  about 
venturing  so  much  money,  as  the  reprint  of  the  "Disserta- 
tion on  Parties"  would  call  for,  nor  was  he  now  so  certain 
that  the  time  was  quite  ripe  for  it.  So  that  when  Goldsmith 
delivered  the  manuscript  of  the  "Bolingbroke,"  he  had  it 
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set  up  at  once,  and  published  it  as  a  book  on  December  19, 
1770,  without  the  author's  name  on  the  title-page.  At  the 
same  time,  he  took  great  care  to  let  it  be  known  privately 
that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Goldsmith. 

THE/  LIFE/ OF/  HENRY  ST  JOHN,/ LORD  VISCOUNT/ 

BOLINGBROKE./  [printer's 

ornament.]  /  London :  /  Printed  for 

lite  T.  Da  vies,  in  Russell-Street,  /  Co- 

vent-Garden,  1770./ 

8  vo.  Size:  8^x53/16  in.,  trim- 
■i  °  H  N  med  and  bound  in  full  polished 

red  morocco.  An  uncut  copy,  as 
issued,  measures:  8I3/X6X  5^  in. 
bo li n g  b  r o ke.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned), 

2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-H  in  eights;  one 
unsigned  leaf,  the  other  part  of 
which  is  turned  over  to  make  the 
blank  leaf  before  the  title-leaf. 

Pagination  &  Contents:  —  Pp.  4 
(unnumbered  )+pp.  1- 1 14: — 

2.  blank  pages;  Title-page, 
p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Text  of  "Life,"  pp.  1-1 13 ;  "Books  printed 
for  T.  Davies,"  (all  by  Goldsmith),  p.  1 14. 

This  first  edition  in  its  original  uncut  state  is  a  very  scarce 
volume,  especially  in  good  condition. 

In  1774  Davies  issued  an  edition  of  Bolingbroke's  "Works" 
in  which  he  used  this  "Life"  and  there  gave  Goldsmith  the 
credit  for  being  its  author  for  the  first  time.  Davies  also 
used  the  "life"  in  his  "Miscellanies"  of  1774,  in  which  was 
included  Goldsmith's  "Life  of  Parnell." 

The "Bolingbroke'off  his  hands, Goldsmith  felt  himself 
justified  in  taking  another  vacation.  He  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  sacrifice  to  leisure,  days  he  could  ill  afford  to  spare 
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from  work,  but  his  friend  Robert  Nugent,  Lord  Clare, 
needed  him  just  at  this  time,and  when  a  friend,and  especial- 
ly an  Irishman,  called  on  him,  Goldsmith  was  not  the  man 
todeny  himself.  So  to  Gosfield  Park  he  went  with  Clare,  and 
after  a  stay  here,  accompanied  him  on  a  visit  to  Bath.  He 
must  have  rushed  off  to  this  holiday  almost  immediately 
after  receiving  the  fifty  pounds  for  the  "Bolingbroke"  from 
Davies,  for  that  worthy  bookseller  was  left  in  a  quandary. 
"Doctor  Goldsmith  is  gone  with  Lord  Clare  into  the  coun- 
try," he  wrote,  "and  I  am  plagued  to  get  the  proofs  from 
him  of  his  Life  of  Bolingbroke."  He  could  not  have  been 
"plagued"  very  long  for  the  book  was  published  by  the 
middle  of  December.  However,  Goldsmith  absented  him- 
self from  London  until  almost  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1771.  It  was  during  his  visit  to  Bath  at  this  time  that  the 
incident  occurred,  told  later,  of  his  mistaking  the  house  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  that  of  Lord  Clare,  with 
whom  he  was  staying.  Clare,  undoubtedly,  must  have  wel- 
comed his  friend's  company,  for  he  had  lately  lost  his  only 
son.  A  man  of  Goldsmith's  sunny  nature  and  lively  humor 
was  the  proper  companion  for  him,  saddened  as  he  was  by 
this  loss;  and  this  will,  perhaps,  account  for  Goldsmith's 
prolonged  absence  despite  the  pressure  of  the  work  that 
was  waiting  to  be  done.  When  Goldsmith  finally  did  part 
from  Clare,  he  set  to  work  and  sent  him  a  little  piece  which 
must  have  more  than  compensated  for  his  absence.  Indeed, 
Goldsmith  may  have  written  "The  Haunch  of  Venison" 
with  that  thought  in  mind,  for  it  refers  to  a  matter  which 
took  place  long  before — perhaps  two  or  three  years  before 
— this  period,  and  was  utilized  by  him  as  material  for  a  jeu 
d 'esprit  which  should  stand  in  his  witty  stead  after  he  had 
gone. 
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"The  Haunch  of  Venison"  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
a  gift  of  that  meat  from  Clare,  and  tells  the  story  of  what 
became  of  the  gift.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative  which 
is  told  in  Goldsmith's  happiest  vein,  a  banquet  is  de- 
scribed at  which  the  haunch  was  to  be  the  piece  de  resistance 
in  the  form  of  a  venison  pasty.  The  author  then  takes  this 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  guests  invited  to  the  banquet, 
and  in  these  introductions  he  acts  the  part  of  toastmaster, 
so  to  speak,  with  such  delightful  badinage  and  accomplish- 
ment of  expression  that  he  achieves  a  veritable  master- 
piece of  satirical  humor.  The  piece,  though  written  merely 
for  the  amusement  of  a  friend  and  with  no  thought  of  it 
being  published,  has  since  been  accepted  as  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  best  of  Goldsmith's  writings.  Were  it  not  for 
[f  its  allusions  to  people  of  whom  little  or  nothing  is  now 

known,  the  poem  would  have  found  a  permanent  place  in 
all  anthologies  of  humorous  verse.  Even  Walpole  could 
not  but  admit  that  it  had  "bright  gleams  of  parts." 

Some  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
the  composition  of  "The  Haunch  of  Venison";  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  must  have  been  written  between 
the  summer  of  1770  and  1771.  It  was  not  published  until 
two  years  after  the  poet's  death,  and  then  from  a  manu- 
script which  left  room  for  emendations  in  a  second  edition 
issued  in  the  same  year,  made  from  a  later  manuscript.  The 
original  manuscript  was  given  by  Lord  Clare  to  Henry 
Bunbury. 

Although  out  of  its  chronological  published  order,  the 
bibliographical  description  of  the  book  of  "The  Haunch  of 
Venison"  is  given  here: — 
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THE /HAUNCH  OF  VENISON,/ A/POETICAL,/ 
EPISTLE  /TO  /LORD  CLARE.  /  [printer's  rule.] /By  the 
late  Dr.  Goldsmith.  /  [printer's  rule.]  /  With  a  Head  of  the 
Author, /Drawn  by  Henry  Bunbury,  Esq.,  and  Etched  by 
Bretherton.  /  [printer's  rule.]  /  London:  /  Printed  for  J. 
Ridley,  in  St.  James's  Street;  and  G.  Kearsly,  in  Fleet  Street. 
/  [printer's  short  rule.]  /  MDCCLXX VI.  /  ' 

Quarto.  Printed  in  half- 
sheets.  Size: — ii^x85/i6  in. 
Bound  by  the  Club  Bindery, 
(finished  by  Leon  Maillard),  in 
full  polished  green  levant  mo- 
rocco, inlaid  with  brown  and 
white  leathers  to  an  elaborate 
design,  on  both  sides,  with 
doublures  of  the  same  leather 
bordered  with  brown  leather 
inlaid  with  petals  of  white 
leather.  Uncut.  Enclosed  in 
cardboard  slip  case.  The  printed 
sheets  are  bound  in  a  wrapper 
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of  ornamented  paper  printed  in  colors.  The  Robert  Hoe 
copy,  with  his  monogram  in  gold  on  the  front  doublure. 
Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-D  in  twos. 
Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  + 1-12.: — 
Half-title:  "[printer's  ornament.]  The  /  Haunch  of 
Venison,  /  A  /  Poetical  Epistle  /  To  /  Lord  Clare  /  [printer's 
ornament,  uniform  with  the  one  above,  but  reversed.]  / 
(Price  One  Shilling  and  Six-pence.)  /Entered  at  Station- 
ers Hall."/,  p.  i;  p  ii,  blank;  "To  /  Lord  Clare.",  pp.  1-7;  p.  8, 
blank  "Epitaph,"  p.  9;  "From  the  Oratorio  of  the  Captiv- 
ity," p,  10;  "Song,"  p.  11;  p.  iz,  blank. 
The  pagination  in  arabic  numerals  is  central,  at  the  head 
of  each  page,  within  square  brackets.  There  are  two  issues 
k$!  of  this  first  edition:  one  as  described  above,  and  the  other 

« ►  priced  one  shilling  on  the  half-title,  and  omitting  the 

words  "Entered  at  Stationers  Hall"  from  the  half-title.  In 
this,  probably,  the  second  issue,  the  half-title  reads  as  fol- 
lows : —  "[printer's  ornament.]  The/  Haunch  of  Venison,/  A/ 
t :  Poetical  Epistle/  To/  Lord  Clare./  [printer's  ornament  uni- 

" ;,  form  with  the  one  above  but  reversed]/ Price  One  Shilling."/ 

This  issue  may  have  been  reduced  in  price  to  obtain  for  it  a 
larger  sale. 

The  second  edition,  also  published  in  1776,  informs  the 
reader  on  the  title-page  that  it  includes  "considerable 
Additions  and  Corrections,  taken  from  the  Author's  last 
Transcript." 

Lord  Clare,  to  whom  this  delightfully  humorous  epistle 
was  addressed,  was  Robert  Nugent  who  became  Viscount 
Clare  in  1766  and  Earl  Nugent  in  1776.  His  Ode  to  William 
Pulteney  was  so  well  written  that  it  was  thought  he  had 
engaged  Malet  to  write  it  for  him.  Goldsmith,  in  177 1  and 
later,  lived  on  terms  of  very  friendly  familiarity  with  Clare, 
and  often  stayed  at  Gosfield  Park,  the  seat  of  Clare.  The 
haunch  of  venison  was,  probably,  one  of  Clare's  annual  gifts 
to  the  poet,  but  Goldsmith  well  reciprocated  with  this 
epistle.  Clare  was  so  delighted  with  the  letter  that  he  passed 
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it  round  among  his  friends,  and  Goldsmith  learning  this, 
begged  the  original  to  be  returned  to  him  for  revision.  This 
accounts  for  the  statement  on  the  title-page  of  the  second 
edition,  that  the  text  there  printed  was  "taken  from  the 
author's  last  transcript." 

Percy  relates  an  amusing  incident  which  occurred  at  Bath 
while  Clare  and  Goldsmith  were  visiting  that  city  together. 
The  story  was  told  to  Percy  by  the  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land, but  I  give  it  as  Forster  re-tells  it  from  Percy's  Memoir. 
"The  Duke  and  Duchess  occupied  a  house  on  one  of  the 
parades  next  door  to  Lord  Clare's,  and  were  surprised  one 
day,  when  about  to  sit  down  to  breakfast,  to  see  Goldsmith 
enter  the  breakfast-room  as  from  the  street,  and,  without 
notice  of  them  or  the  conversation  they  continued,  fling 
himself  unconcernedly,  'in  a  manner  the  most  free  and  easy,' 
on  a  sofa.  After  a  few  minutes, 'as  he  was  then  perfectly 
known  to  them  both,  they  inquired  of  him  the  Bath  news 
of  the  day;  and  imagining  there  was  some  mistake,  endeav- 
ored by  easy  and  cheerful  conversation  to  prevent  his  being 
too  much  embarrassed,  till,  breakfast  being  served  up,  they 
invited  him  to  stay  and  partake  of  it;'  but  upon  this,  the 
invitation  calling  him  back  from  the  dream-land  he  had 
been  visiting,  he  declined  with  profuse  apologies  that  he 
had  thought  he  was  in  his  friend  Lord  Clare's  house,  and  in 
irrecoverable  confusion  hastily  withdrew.  'But  not,'  adds 
the  Bishop,  till  they  had  kindly  made  him  promise  to  dine 
with  them."' 

Back  in  London,  Goldsmith  attended  to  "business,"  and 
saw  his  "History  of  England"  through  the  press.  He  also 
attended  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  function 
he  never  missed.  The  four  volumes  of  the  "History  of  En- 
gland" were  published  by  Davies  on  August  6, 1771 ,  and  thus 
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one  batch  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken  was  off  Gold- 
smith's hands.  The  remaining  part  took  so  much  more  time 
than  he  had  calculated  on,  that  the  last  of  it  was  never  seen 
by  him  in  its  published  form.  The  "History  of  England," 
though"sousefully,soelegantly,and  agreeably  epitomized^" 
as  one  writer  thought  it,  was  yet  by  many  other  writers 
thought  to  smack  of  an  undue  insistence  on  the  power  of 
the  monarchy,  and  showed  too  little  sympathy  with  the 
principles  of  liberty  which  were  then  so  much  mouthed. 
At  a  time  when  the  political  world  was  in  a  turmoil  over 
"Wilkes  and  Liberty,"  any  writer  who  dealt  in  such  matters 

\  f,  indifferently  or  lukewarmly,  would  be  certain  to  meet  with 

indignant  censure.  Goldsmith,  of  course,  was  no  enemy  to 
liberty,  nor  was  he  a  partisan  for  the  monarchy  as  against 

l»  the  people,  and  only  the  fanatic  and  super-sensitive  could 

j :  have  found  in  his  history  any  reason  for  thinking  otherwise. 

But  Goldsmith,  in  the  face  of  the  persistency  with  which 
charges  of  enmity  to  liberty  were  made,  found  it  necessary 

■  :•  to  refute  them,  for  the  publisher  also  was  affected  by  the 

falling-off  in  the  sales  of  the  book.  Some  critics  even  wrote 

i  to  ask  if  Goldsmith  were  in  the  pay  of  a  minister,  as  well 

!  as  the  drudge  of  a  bookseller;  another  advised  him  that  a 

generous  public  was  a  safer  reliance  than  the  best  of  pen- 
sions; and  still  another  warned  him  against  betraying  his 
country  for  base  and  scandalous  pay.  Davies  wrote  an  anony- 
mous  defence  of  the  "history"  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  of 
which  he  was  not  a  little  proud.  Goldsmith's  state  of  mind 
on  this  matter  may  be  seen  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Bennet 
Langton,  regarding  the  postponement  of  a  visit  he  had 
promised  to  pay  his  friend.  This  letter  is  also  interesting  in 
that  it  tells  of  the  various  books  on  which  Goldsmith  was 
then  engaged,  and  how  far  he  had  progressed  with  them: — 
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"Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last,  I  have  been 
almost  wholly  in  the  country  at  a  farmer's  house,  quite 
alone,  trying  to  write  a  comedy.  It  is  now  finished,  but 
when  or  how  it  will  be  acted,  or  whether  it  will  be  acted 
at  all,  are  questions  I  cannot  resolve.  I  am  therefore  so  much 
employed  upon  that,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting off  my  intended  visit  to  Lincolnshire  for  this  reason. 
Reynolds  is  just  returned  from  Paris,  and  finds  himself  now 
in  the  case  of  a  truant  that  must  make  up  for  his  idle  time 
by  diligence.  We  have  therefore  agreed  to  postpone  our 
journey  till  next  summer,  when  we  hope  to  have  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  Lady  Rothes,  and  you,  and  staying 
double  the  time  of  our  late  intended  visit.  We  often  meet, 
and  never  without  remembering  you.  I  see  Mr.  Beauclerc 
very  often  both  in  town  and  country.  He  is  now  going 
directly  forward  to  become  a  second  Boyle;  deep  in  chem- 
istry and  physics. 

"Johnson  has  been  down  on  a  visit  to  a  country  parson, 
Doctor  Taylor;  and  is  returned  to  his  old  haunts  at  Mrs. 
Thrale's.  Burke  is  a  farmer,  en  attendant,  a  better  place;  but 
visiting  about  too.  Every  soul  is  a  visiting  about  and  merry 
but  myself.  And  that  is  hard  too,  as  I  have  been  trying  these 
three  months  to  make  people  laugh.  There  have  I  been  stroll- 
ing  about  the  hedges,  studying  jests  with  a  most  tragical 
countenance.  The  Natural  History  is  about  half  finished,  and 
I  will  shortly  finish  the  rest.  God  knows  I  am  tired  of  this 
kind  of  finishing,  which  is  but  bungling  work;  and  that 
not  so  much  my  fault  as  the  fault  of  my  scurvy  circum- 
stances. They  begin  to  talk  in  town  of  the  opposition's 
gaining  ground;  the  cry  of  liberty  is  still  as  loud  as  ever. 
I  have  published,  or  Davies  has  published  for  me,  an 
Abridgement  of  the  History  of  England,  for  which  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  abused  in  the  newspapers,  for  betraying 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  God  knows  I  had  no  thought 
for  or  against  liberty  in  my  head;  my  whole  aim  being  to 
make  up  a  book  of  a  decent  size,  that,  as  'Squire  Richards 
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says,  would  do  no  harm  to  nobody.  However  they  set  me 
down  as  an  arrant  Tory,  and  consequently  an  honest  man. 
When  you  come  to  look  at  any  part  of  it,  you'll  say  that  I 
am  a  sore  Whig. 
"Temple;  Brick  Court. 
Sept.  7th,  1 77 1." 

THE  /  HISTORY  /  OF  /  ENGLAND,  /  FROM  /  THE 

.  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
DEATH/OF  GEORGE  11./ 
By  Dr.  Goldsmith./  [printer's 
rule.]/  In  Four  Volumes./ 
[printer's  rule.]  Vol.  I.  [Vol. 
England,  n.]  [Vol.  III.]  [Vol.  IV.] / 

[printer's  double  rule.]/  Lon- 
don, /  Printed  for  T.  Davies,  in 
Russel-street;  Becket  and/De 
Hondt;  and  T.  Cadell  in  the 
Strand. /MDCCLXXI./ 

4  Vols.  8vo.  size:  -ji/%  x  51^ 
in.,  trimmed,  and  bound  in 
contemporary  half  calf,  mar- 
bled paper  boards. 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — Two  un- 
signed leaves;  Sig.  A,  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Cc  in  eights;  Sig.  Dd, 
4  leaves. 

Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  2.  +  viii  +  1-384  + 
24:— 

Half-title,  p.  1;  p.  1,  blank;  Title-page,p.  3;  p.  4,  blank; 
"Preface,"  pp.  i-viii;  Text,  pp.  1-384;  "Index,"  pp.  2.4 
(unnumbered,  the  last  page  being  blank). 
Vol.  II.  Collation: — Two  unsigned  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Ff  in 
eights. 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv  +  1-410  +  2.8: — 
Half-title,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Title-page,  p.  iii;  p.  i v,  blank; 
Text,  pp.  1-4x0;  "Index,"  pp.  x8  (unnumbered). 
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Vol.  III.  Collation: — Two  unsigned  leaves;  Sigs.B-Gg  in 
eights;  Sig.  H,  6  leaves. 

Vol.  III.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv+ 1-454+2.2.: — 
Half-title,  p.  i ;  p.  ii,  blank ;  Title-page,  p.  iii ;  p.  i  v,  blank; 

Text,  pp.  1-412.;  "Index,"  2.4  pages  (unnumbered,  the  last 

being  blank). 

Vol.  IV.  Collation: — Two  unsigned  leaves;  Sigs.B-Ee  in 
eights;  Sig.  Ff,  2.  leaves. 

Vol.  IV.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv+i-4i2.+2-4: — 
Half-title,  p.  i;  p.ii,  blank;  Title-page,  p.  iii;  p.iv,  blank; 

Text,  pp.  1-412.;  "Index,"  2.4  pages  (unnumbered,  the  last 

being  blank). 

In  Vol.  II,  Sig.  Ee4  is  unsigned;  in  Vol.  IV,  Sig.  L  4  is 
unsigned. 

In  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  432.  and  454  are  wrongly  numbered  413 
and  445  respectively. 

The  first  issue  of  this  first  edition  may  easily  be  identified 
by  the  misprinted  head-line  on  page  149  of  Volume  II, 
where  "Edward  III"  is  printed  for  "Richard  II."  This  mis- 
print was  corrected  in  later  issues. 

The  four  volumes  are  illustrated  with  small  copperplates 
by  Hall,  these  being  portraits  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England.  Each  portrait  is  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  dealing 
with  the  particular  monarch's  life. 

The  farm-house  to  which  Goldsmith  alluded  in  his 
letter  to  Langton,  was  on  the  Edgeware-road,  not  far  from 
the  village  of  Hyde  on  the  way  to  Hendon.  It  belonged  to 
a  Mr.  Selby,  with  whom  and  whose  family  Goldsmith  lived 
enjamille,  and  was  known  by  them  as  "The  Gentleman." 
He  had  taken  a  single  room  there  as  a  place  in  which  he 
could  proceed  quietly  with  the  writing  of  the  remaining 
volumes  of  the  "Animated  Nature,"  and  especially  to  be 
alone  to  think  out  his  new  comedy,  another  of  those  few 
tasks  he  set  himself.  From  the  farm  he  took  rambles  further 
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afield,  probably  for  observation  and  meditation.  Prior  to  his 
taking  up  this  temporary  refuge,  he  had  been  introduced 
to  another  of  the  many  Irish  compatriots  for  whom  his 
hospitality  was  never  grudged.  This  was  a  Robert  Day,  who 
had  come  to  London  to  study  for  the  bar,  and  who,  in  his 
old  age,  retired  from  the  Irish  Bench  as  a  Judge.  In  183 1, 
Goldsmith's  biographer,  Prior,  obtained  from  Judge  Day  a 
communication  of  his  reminiscences  of  Goldsmith  during 
the  years  he  knew  him  as  a  Templar.  His  letter  is  very  inter- 
esting and  helps  us  to  realize  the  Goldsmith  of  those  days 
more  than  any  other  of  the  documents  which  have  come 
down  to  us: — 

"I  first  became  acquainted  with  Goldsmith,"  the  Judge 
writes  to  Prior,  "in  1769,  the  year  I  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  he  had  chambers;  it  was  through  the  intro- 
duction of  my  friend  and  namesake,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Day,  who  subsequently  became  Judge- Advocate  General 
in  Bengal. 

"The  Poet  frequented  much  the  Grecian  Coffee-house, 
then  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Irish  and  Lancashire  Tem- 
plars; and  delighted  in  collecting  around  him  his  friends, 
whom  he  entertained  with  a  cordial  and  unostentatious 
hospitality.  Occasionally  he  amused  them  with  his  flute  or 
with  whist,  neither  of  which  he  played  well,  particularly 
the  latter,  but  in  losing  his  money,  he  never  lost  his  temper. 
In  a  run  of  bad  luck  and  worse  play,  he  would  fling  his 
cards  on  the  floor  and  exclaim,  iBye-jon  George  I  ought  for 
ever  to  renounce  thee,  fickle,  faithless  Fortune!' 

"In  person  he  was  short,  about  five  feet  five  or  six  inches; 
strong,  but  not  heavy  in  make;  rather  fair  in  complexion, 
with  brown  hair,  such  at  least  as  could  be  distinguished 
from  his  wig.  His  features  were  plain,  but  not  repulsive, — 
certainly  not  so  when  lighted  up  by  conversation.  His 
manners  were  simple,  natural,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole 
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we  may  say  not  polished,  at  least  without  that  refinement 
and  good  breeding  which  the  exquisite  polish  of  his  com- 
positions would  lead  us  to  expect.  He  was  always  cheerful 
and  animated,  often  indeed  boisterous  in  his  mirth;  entered 
with  spirit  into  convivial  society;  contributed  largely  to 
its  enjoyments  by  solidity  of  information  and  the  naivete* 
and  originality  of  his  character;  talked  often  without  pre- 
meditation and  laughed  loudly  without  restraint. 

"Being  then  a  young  man  I  felt  myself  much  flattered  by 
the  notice  of  so  celebrated  a  person.  He  took  great  delight 
in  the  conversation  and  society  of  Grattan  whose  brilliancy 
in  the  morning  of  life  furnished  full  earnest  of  the  unriv- 
alled splendour  which  awaited  his  meridian;  and  finding 
us  dwelling  together  in  Essex  Court  near  himself  where 
he  frequently  visited  my  immortal  friend,  his  warm  heart 
became  naturally  prepossessed  towards  the  associate  of  one 
whom  he  so  much  admired. 

"Just  arrived  as  I  then  was  from  College,  full  freighted 
with  Academic  gleanings,  our  Author  did  not  disdain  to 
receive  from  me  some  opinions  and  hints  toward  his  Greek 
and  Roman  histories,  light  and  superficial  works,  not  com- 
posed for  fame,  but  compiled  for  the  more  urgent  purpose 
of  recruiting  his  exhausted  finances.  So  in  truth  was  his 
'Animated  Nature.'  His  purse  replenished  by  labours  of  this 
kind,  the  season  of  relaxation  and  pleasure  took  its  turn  in 
attending  the  Theatres,  Ranelagh,Vauxhall,  and  other 
scenes  of  gaiety  and  amusement,  which  he  continued  to 
frequent  as  long  as  his  supply  held  out.  He  was  fond  of 
exhibiting  his  muscular  little  person  in  the  gayest  apparel 
of  the  day,  to  which  was  added  a  bag  wig  and  sword. 

"This  favorite  costume  involved  him  one  morning  in  a 
short  but  comical  dialogue  in  the  Strand  with  two  cox- 
combs, one  of  whom  pointing  to  Goldsmith  called  to  his 
companion  in  allusion  to  the  Poet's  sword  'to  look  at  that 
fly  with  a  long  pin  stuck  through  it.'  Goldsmith  instantly 
cautioned  the  passengers  aloud  against  'that  brace  of  dis- 
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guised  pickpockets,'  and  having  determined  to  teach  those 
gentlemen  that  he  wore  a  sword  as  well  for  defence  from 
insolence  as  for  ornament,  he  retired  from  the  footpath 
into  the  coachway  which  admitted  of  more  space  and 
freedom  of  action,  and  half-drawing  his  sword  beckoned 
to  the  witty  gentlemen  armed  in  like  manner,  to  follow 
him;  but  he  and  his  companion  thinking  prudence  the 
better  part  of  valour,  declined  the  invitation  and  sneaked 
away  amid  the  hootings  of  the  spectators. 

"Whenever  his  funds  were  dissipated,  and  they  fled  more 
rapidly  from  being  the  dupe  of  many  artful  persons,  male 
and  female,whopractised  upon  his  benevolence,  he  returned 
to  his  literary  labours,  and  shut  himself  up  from  society  to 
provide  fresh  matter  for  his  bookseller  and  fresh  supplies 
for  himself. 

"I  was  in  London  when  the  Deserted  Village  came  out. 
Much  had  been  expected  from  the  Author  of  the  Traveller, 
and  public  expectation  and  impatience  were  not  disap- 
pointed. In  fact  it  was  received  with  universal  admira- 
tion, as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  beautiful  effusions 
of  British  genius. 

"His  beautiful  little  'Hermit'  which  by  some  persons  had 
been  fathered  upon  Johnson,  and  reputed  to  have  been  given 
by  him  to  his  prote'ge'  to  help  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  into 
popularity,  was  by  this  time  restored  to  the  owner  by  the 
public,  who  had  discovered  ere  now  that  he  excelled  in  the 
art  of  poetry  even  his  eminent  patron. 

"His  broad  Comedy  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,' was  received 
with  scarcely  less  applause,  though  his  friends  Garrick  and 
Colman  had  many  misgivings  of  its  success.  His  friends, 
of  whom  I  was  one,  assembled  in  great  force  in  the  pit  to 
protect  it,  but  we  had  no  difficulty  to  encounter,  for  it  was 
received  throughout  with  the  greatest  acclamations,  and 
had  afterwards  a  great  run. 

"I  was  also  among  those  who  attended  his  funeral,  along 
with  my  friend  John  Day,  Hugh  Kelly,  and  a  few  others 
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who  were  summoned  together  rather  hastily  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  had  been  intended  that  the  ceremony  should  be  of 
an  imposing  kind,  and  attended  by  several  of  the  great  men 
of  the  time,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  others.  This 
determination  was  altered,  I  imagine,  from  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  the  deceased  Poet;  the  last  offices  were 
therefore  performed  in  a  private  manner,  without  the 
attendance  of  his  great  friends.  He  was  interred  in  the 
Temple  burial  ground.  Hugh  Kelly,  with  whom  he  had 
not  been  on  terms  of  intercourse  for  some  years,  shed  tears 
over  his  grave,  which  were  no  doubt  sincere;  he  did  not 
then  know  that  he  had  been  slightingly  mentioned  in 
'Retaliation';  nor  would  he  have  been  so  noticed  there,  could 
the  deceased  have  anticipated  this  proof  of  good  feeling. 
Slight  circumstances  often  separate  the  most  deserving 
persons;  nor  are  they  perhaps  conscious  of  the  worth  of  each 
other  until  accidental  circumstances  produce  the  discovery." 
Boswell  tells  of  visiting  Goldsmith  at  the  Edgeware- 
road  farm  in  the  company  of  Mickle,  the  translator  of  the 
"Lusiad."  On  calling  they  found  that  Goldsmith  was  out, 
but  from  curiosity  they  went  intohis  apartment, "and  found 
curious  scraps  of  descriptions  of  animals,  scrawled  upon  the 
walls  with  a  black-lead  pencil."  From  the  son  of  Selby,  the 
landlord  of  the  farm,  Prior  obtained  some  information  about 
the  poet's  manner  of  life  while  staying  with  them,and  these 
but  accentuate  the  impressions  received  from  others. 
Though  boarding  with  the  family,  Goldsmith  had  the 
usual  meals  generally  sent  up  to  his  own  room,  where  his 
time  was  chiefly  spent  in  writing.  Occasionally  he  would 
wander  into  the  kitchen,  and  take  his  stand  with  his  back 
towards  the  fire  apparently  absorbed  in  thought,  till  some- 
thing seeming  to  occur  to  his  mind,  he  would  hurry  off  to 
commit  it,as  was  supposed,  to  paper.  Sometimes  he  strolled 
about  the  fields  or  was  seen  loitering  and  musing  under  the 
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hedges,  or  perusing  a  book.  More  frequently  he  visited  town, 
and  remained  absent  many  weeks  at  a  time,  or  paid  visits  to 
private  friends,  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  house, 
he  usually  wore  his  shirt  collar  open.  He  read  much  at  night 
when  in  bed;  his  mode  of  extinguishing  the  candle  when 
out  of  reach  was  by  throwing  a  slipper  at  it.  At  this  farm 
also  he  was  visited  by  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Chambers,  Hugh 
Boyd,  and  others  of  his  more  distinguished  friends.  Some- 
times they  stayed  to  tea,  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  storm 
kept  his  visitors  to  a  late  hour,  he  improvised  a  dance.  On 
another  occasion,  he  conducted  a  party  of  young  people  of 
the  house  on  a  visit  to  a  company  of  strolling  players  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  created  much  fun  and  laughter  by  his 
humorous  and  jocular  remarks.  When  he  was  leaving  for 
London  to  obtain  medical  attention  on  account  of  his  illness, 
he  said  to  the  landlady,  "I  shall  soon  be  back,  Mrs.  Selby,  and 
mean  to  remain  as  long  as  you  will  permit  me;  the  refine- 
ment of  your  place  is  agreeable  to  me."  But  he  never  came 
back.  When  next  Mrs.  Selby  heard  of  her  lodger,  it  was  from 
Griffin,  the  publisher,  who  had  come  to  pay  the  small  arrears 
of  rent,  and  to  take  away  the  papers  and  books  Goldsmith 
had  left  behind  him,  because  Goldsmith  was  then  dead. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1772.,  Goldsmith  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cradock,  the  Leicestershire 
gentleman  and  friend  of  Lord  Clare,  to  whom  reference  has 
already  been  made.  Cradock  was  much  interested  in  the 
theatre,  and  had  come  to  town  to  attend  the  performance 
of  an  adaptation  of  Voltaire's  "Les  Scythes"  which  he  had 
written,  and  which  was  produced  at  Covent-Garden  on 
December  10,  1772..  To  this  play,  entitled  by  the  author, 
"Zobeida,"  Goldsmith  wrote  a  witty  prologue,  though  he 
himself,  judging  from  his  note  to  Cradock,  which  accom- 
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panied  it  had  no  great  opinion  of  its  merits.  "Mr.  Goldsmith 
presents  his  best  respects  to  Mr.  Cradock,  has  sent  him  the 
Prologue  such  as  it  is.  He  cannot  take  time  to  make  it  better. 
He  begs  he  will  give  Mr.  Yates  the  proper  instruction;  and 
so,  even  so,  he  commits  him  to  fortune  and  the  publick." 
The  prologue  was  to  have  been  spoken  by  Yates  the  actor, 
at  whose  house  Goldsmith  had  first  met  Cradock,  and  who 
had  been  engaged  to  play  the  principal  part;  but  it  was 
spoken  by  Mr.  Quick.  "Zobeida"  proved  a  flat  failure, 
"though  written  by  a  country  gentleman,"  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole  put  it  to  Lady  Ossory.  But  if  Cradock  could  not  write 
a  successful  tragedy  he  could  as  a  "country  gentleman"  be 
a  faithful  friend,  which  is  more  than  may  be  said  of  his 
pseudo-magnificence,  Horatio  of  Strawberry  Hill. 

The  Prologue  by  Goldsmith  is  the  only  excuse  for  in- 
cluding the  book  of  this  play  in  a  bibliography  of  his 
works: — 

ZOBEIDE./ A/ TRAGEDY./ AS  IT  IS  ACTED  AT  THE/ 
THEATRE-ROYAL  IN  CO  VENT-GARDEN./— deserta 
per  ardua  dulcisl  Raptat  Amor.  Virg./  [printer's  ornament.]/ 
London:/ Printed  for  T.  Cadell  in  the  Strand./ M  DCC 
LXXI./ 

Octavo.  Printed  in  half-sheets.  Size:  8  x  5  in.  Bound  in  half 
polished  levant  morocco,  cloth  sides,  trimmed. 

Collation:  Unsigned  Sig.,  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-L  in  fours; 
Sig.  M,  2.  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii  (pp.  ii  and  iii  numbered 
regardless  of  the  title-leaf)  +  1-84: — 

Title-page,  p.i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "To  the  Right  Honourable 
Lady  Scarsdale,"  pp.  iii-v  (pp.  iv  and  v  numbered  ii  and 
iii);  "Prologue.  Written  by  Dr.  Goldsmith"  pp.  vi-vii; 
"Dramatis  Personae,"  p.  viii;  Text  of  the  tragedy,  pp. 
1-80;  "Epilogue.  By  Mr.  Murphy,"  pp.  81-83  (unnum- 
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bered);  p.  84,  blank.  At  the  foot  of  p.  84  is  a  two-line 
list  of  "Errata." 

Page  14  is  incorrectly  numbered  11. 

Men  of  small  stature,  it  has  often  been  said,  are  vainer 
than  are  those  endowed  with  more  imposing  physical 
attributes.  Little  men,  we  are  told,  try  to  make  up  for  their 
physical  deficiencies  either  by  "putting  on  airs"  or  dressing 
themselves  in  showy  garments  or,  like  most  animals  of  the 
bantam  breed,  strutting  importantly  and  consequentially. 
We  think  them  vain;  yet  the  impulse  which  prompts 
them  to  these  actions  may  spring  from  quite  another  source 
than  vanity.  Vanity  is  an  overweening  desire  for  admira- 
tion and  approbation,  a  weakness  to  which  all  men,  as 
well  as  all  women  are  more  or  less  prone — men  even  more 
so  than  women — be  they  tall  or  short,  big  or  little,  hand- 
some or  ugly.  But  in  big  and  handsome  people  such  self- 
assertions  as  suggest  vanity  are  not  considered  out  of  place 
because  they  seem  appropriate  and  warranted  by  the  visible 
attributes  of  their  persons.  In  little  and  ugly  people,  on  the 
contrary,  such  self-assertion  appears  ridiculous  because 
inappropriate,  and  also  because  we  expect  them  to  conduct 
themselves  with  a  humility  more  in  accord  with  their 
appearance.  What  we  overlook  in  the  former  as  a  par- 
donable weakness,  we  condemn  in  the  latter  as  vanity.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  in  thus  judging  them  we  are  doing 
the  little  people  a  grave  injustice;  for  what  we  see  in 
them  as  a  desire  for  admiration  and  approbation  is  more 
often  but  the  unspoken  expression  of  a  desire  for  recogni- 
tion; and  that  what  we  see  as  vanity  is  perhaps,  but  the 
effort  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  social  play.  Surely,  it  was  so 
in  Goldsmith's  case  who  had  not  the  least  trace  of  vanity 
in  his  nature.  The  "silver  loops  and  garment  blue"  he  affected 
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would,  of  course,  sit  with  an  ill  grace  on  his  short,  awkward 
body  with  its  pock-marked  face,  but  the  man  himself  was 
of  the  humblest  and  gentlest  heart.  No  one  was  more  keenly- 
aware  than  was  Goldsmith  himself  that  he  was  far  from 
being  a  handsome  man;  yet  he  spent  many  a  hard-earned 
guinea  in  adorning  a  person  after  a  fashion  which  but  ac- 
centuated its  deficiencies,  and  so  far  from  obtaining  for  him 
admiration  only  served  to  bring  down  on  him  ridicule. 
Had  this  conduct  sprung  from  vanity,  however,  vanity  it- 
self would  have  prompted  another  method  to  avoid  the 
ridicule.  Goldsmith,  like  most  Irishmen,  was  of  asocial- 
loving  disposition;  he  liked  to  mix  with  his  fellow-men 
on  a  democratic  footing.  In  the  "polite  circles"  in  which 
he  now  moved,  fine  clothes  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  neces- 
sary requisite;  what  more  natural  thing  then  for  him  to 
do  than  to  be  clothed  like  the  rest  and,  if  possible,  like 
the  best?  Indeed,  to  do  so  would  be  to  draw  less  attention 
to  himself.  That  he  lacked  the  right  taste,  was  his  misfor- 
tune, but  it  certainly  was  not  his  fault.  It  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  had  he  patronized  a  more  discriminating 
tailor  than  Master  William  Filby,  for  such  an  one  would 
have  saved  him  from  himself,  and  taught  him  how  to  ac- 
commodate Fashion  to  his  particular  case.  As  it  was,  he  did 
the  best  heknew  how.  There  was  a  time,  as  we  know,  when 
he  was  dressed  so  slovenly  that  even  Johnson  thought 
to  set  him  a  more  respectable  example,  and  if  Johnson  him- 
self had  not  fallen  from  grace  he  might  have  influenced 
Goldsmith  to  sedater  ways  in  this  respect. 

Nor  was  there  the  least  taint  of  the  snob  in  Goldsmith, 
as  some  people  might  think  from  this  "aping"  of  his 
"betters"  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Indeed,  he  would  have 
saved  himself  much  irritation  had  he  been  less  democratic 
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in  his  behavior,  and  held  himself  with  more  dignity.  But, 
then  he  would  not  have  been  Goldsmith.  As  it  was,  his 
open  and  free  nature  cast  off  all  inhibitions,  so  that  his 
laughter  was  loud  and  boisterous,  especially  with  those 
with  whom  he  "could  play  the  fool."  His  love  for  innocent 
recreation  and  amusement  sent  him  often  attending  the 
masquerades  at  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall.  At  times  these 
Mardi  Gras  upheavals  would  be  followed  by  Lenten  depres- 
sions. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  found  him  one  morning  in  one 
of  these  Lenten  moods,  when  on  entering  Goldsmith's 
chambers  he  saw  him  industriously  kicking  round  the 
room  a  bundle  made  up  of  one  of  his  masquerade  costumes. 
On  asking  for  an  explanation  of  this  curious  behavior,  Gold- 
smith told  him  that  as  he  couldn't  afford  to  own  anything 
that  was  of  no  use,  he  was  taking  out  the  value  of  the  cos- 
tume in  exercise. 

After  the  marriage  of  Catherine  Horneck  to  Henry  Bun- 
bury,  Goldsmith  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  their  home  in 
Barton.  There  he  could  enjoy  himself  to  his  heart's  content 
— play  the  fool  with  boyish  abandon  or  be  the  sober  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  as  he  felt  like  it.  We  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
his  relations  with  this  family  through  a  reply  he  sent  to  Mrs. 
Bunbury  when  she  invited  him  to  a  Christmas  gathering: 

"Madam,"  he  wrote  to  the  lady  he  had  nicknamed  "Little 
Comedy,"  "I  read  your  letter  with  all  that  allowance  which 
critical  candour  could  require,  but  after  all  find  so  much  to 
object  to,  and  so  much  to  raise  my  indignation,  that  I  cannot 
help  giving  it  a  serious  answer. 

"I  am  not  so  ignorant,  Madam,  as  not  to  see  there  are 
many  sarcasms  contained  in  it,  and  solecisms  also.  (Solecisms 
is  a  word  that  comes  from  the  town  of  Soleis  in  Attica, 
among  the  Greeks,  built  by  Solon,  and  applied  as  we  use 
the  word  Kidderminster  for  curtains  from  a  town  also  of 
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that  name, — but  this  is  learning  you  have  no  taste  for!) — 
I  say,  Madam,  there  are  many  sarcasms  in  it,  and  solecisms 
also.  But  not  to  seem  an  ill-natured  critic,  I'll  take  leave 
to  quote  your  own  words,  and  give  you  my  remarks  upon 
them  as  they  occur.  You  begin  as  follows: — 
"I  hope  my  good  Doctor,  you  soon  will  be  here, 
And  your  spring-velvet  coat  very  smart  will  appear, 
To  open  our  ball  the  first  day  of  the  year." 
"Pray,  Madam,  where  did  you  find  the  epithet  'good' 
applied  to  the  title  of  Doctor?  Had  you  called  me  'learned 
Doctor',  or  'grave  Doctor,'  or  'noble  Doctor,'  it  might  be 
allowable,  because  they  belong  to  the  profession.  But,  not 
to  cavil  at  trifles,  you  talk  of  my  'spring- velvet  coat,'  and 
advise  me  to  wear  it  the  first  day  of  the  year,  that  is,  in  the 
middle  of  winter! — a  spring- velvet  coat  in  the  middle  of 
winter!!!  That  would  be  a  solecism  indeed!  and  yet  to  in- 
crease the  inconsistence,  in  another  part  of  your  letter  you 
call  me  a  beau.  Now,  on  one  side  or  other,  you  must  be 
wrong.  If  I  am  a  beau,  I  can  never  think  of  wearing  a  spring- 
velvet  coat  in  winter;  and  if  I  am  not  a  beau,  why  then,  that 
explains  itself.  But  let  me  go  on  with  your  two  next  strange 
lines: 

"And  bring  with  you  a  wig,  that  is  modish  and  gay, 
To  dance  with  the  girls  that  are  makers  of  hay." 

"The  absurdity  of  making  hay  at  Christmas  you  your- 
self seem  sensible  of;  you  say  your  sister  will  laugh;  and  so 
indeed  she  well  may!  The  Latins  have  an  expression  for  a 
contemptuous  kind  of  laughter,  'naso  contemnare  adunco'; 
that  is,  to  laugh  with  a  crooked  nose.  She  may  laugh  at 
you  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  if  she  thinks  fit.  But 
now  I  come  to  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  extraordinary 
propositions,  which  is,  to  take  your  and  your  sister's  advice 
in  playing  at  loo.  The  presumption  of  the  offer  raises  my 
indignation  beyond  the  bounds  of  prose,  it  inspires  me  at 
once  with  verse  and  resentment.  I  take  advice!  and  from 
whom?  You  shall  hear. 
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"First  let  me  suppose,  what  may  strictly  be  true, 
The  company  set,  and  the  word  to  be,  Loo; 
All  smirking  and  pleasant,  and  big  with  adventure, 
And  ogling  the  stake  which  is  fix'd  in  the  centre. 
Round  and  round  go  the  cards,  while  I  inwardly  damn 
At  never  once  finding  a  visit  from  Pam. 
I  lay  down  my  stake,  apparently  cool, 
While  the  harpies  about  me  all  pocket  the  pool. 
I  fret  in  my  gizzard,  yet,  cautious  and  sly, 
I  wish  all  my  friends  may  be  bolder  than  I: 
Yet  still  they  sit  snugg,  not  a  creature  will  aim 
By  losing  their  money  to  venture  at  fame. 
Tis  in  vain  that  at  niggardly  caution  I  scold, 
Tis  in  vain  that  I  flatter  the  brave  and  the  bold; 
All  play  their  own  way,  and  they  think  me  an  ass, — 
What  does  Mrs.  Bunbury?'-'I,  Sir?  I  pass.' 
'Pray  what  does  Miss  Horneck?  take  courage,  come  do',— 
Who,  I?  let  me  see  Sir,  why  I  must  pass  too.' 
Mr.  Bunbury  frets,  and  I  fret  like  the  devil, 
To  see  them  so  cowardly,  lucky,  and  civil. 
Yet  still  I  sit  snugg,  and  continue  to  sigh  on, 
'Till,  made  by  my  losses  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
I  venture  at  all, — while  my  avarice  regards 
The  whole  pool  as  my  own — 'come  give  me  five  cards.' 
'Well  done!'  cry  the  ladies;  'Ah,  Doctor,  that's  good! 
'The  pool's  very  rich, — ah!  the  Doctor  is  loo'd.' 
Thus  fool'd  in  my  courage,  on  all  sides  perplext, 
I  ask  for  advice  from  the  lady  that's  next: 
'Pray,  Madam,  be  so  good  as  to  give  your  advice; 
Don't  you  think  the  best  way  is  to  venture  for't  twice? 
'I  advise,'  cries  the  lady,  'to  try  it,  I  own. — 
'Ah!  the  Doctor  is  loo'd!  Come,  Doctor,  put  down.' 
Thus  playing,  and  playing,  I  still  grow  more  eager 
And  so  bold,  and  so  bold,  I'm  at  last  a  bold  beggar. 
Now,  ladies,  I  ask,  if  law-matters  you're  skilled  in, 
Whether  crimes  such  as  yours  should  not  come  before 
Fielding: 
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For  giving  advice  that  is  not  worth  a  straw, 
May  well  be  call'd  picking  of  pockets  in  law; 
And  picking  of  pockets,  with  which  I  now  charge  ye, 
Is,  by  quinto  Elizabeth,  Death  without  Clergy. 
What  justice,  when  both  to  the  Old  Bailey  brought! 
By  the  gods,  I'll  enjoy  it,  tho'  'tis  but  in  thought! 
Both  are  placed  at  the  bar  with  all  proper  decorum, 
With  bunches  of  fennell  and  nosegay  before  'em, 
Both  cover  their  faces  with  mobs  and  all  that, 
But  the  judge  bids  them  angrily,  take  off  their  hat. 
When  uncover'd,  a  buzz  of  inquiry  runs  round, — 
'Pray,  what  are  their  crimes?' — 'They've  been  pilfering 
found.' 

'But,  pray,  who  have  they  pilfer'd?' — 'A  Doctor,  I  hear/ 
'What,  yon  solemn-faced,  odd-looking  man  that 
stands  nearf 

'The  same.'-'What  a  pity!  how  does  it  surprise  one, 
'Two  handsomer  culprits  I  never  set  eyes  on!' 
Then  their  friends  all  come  round  me  with  cringing 
and  leering, 

To  melt  me  to  pity,  and  soften  my  swearing. 
First  Sir  Charles  advances  with  phrases  well-strung, 
'Consider,  dear  Doctor,  the  girls  are  but  young.' 
'The  younger  the  worse,'  I  return  him  again, 
'It  shews  that  their  habits  are  all  dyed  in  grain.' 
'But  then  they're  so  handsome,  one's  bosom  it  grieves.' 
'What  signifies  handsome,  when  people  are  thieves7.' 
'But  where  is  your  justice?  their  cases  are  hard.' 
'What  signifies  justice!  I  want  the  reward! 

'There's  the  parish  of  Edmonton  offers  forty  pounds; 
there's  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard  Shoreditch  offers  forty 
pounds;  there's  the  parish  of  Tyburn,  from  the  Hog-in-the- 
pound  to  St.  Giles's  watch-house,  offers  forty  pounds,  I  shall 
have  all  that  if  I  convict  them!' — 
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'But  consider  their  case, — it  may  yet  be  your  own 
And  see  how  they  kneel!  Is  your  heart  made  of  stone?' 
This  moves, — so  at  last  I  agree  to  relent, 
For  ten  pounds  in  hand,  and  ten  pounds  to  be  spent. 
"I  challenge  you  all  to  answer  this:  I  tell  you,  you  can- 
not. It  cuts  deep; — but  now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter:  and 
next — but  I  want  room — so  I  believe  I  shall  battle  the  rest 
out  at  Barton  some  day  next  week.  I  don't  value  you  all! 
O.  G." 

All  this  may  be  foolishness,  but  it  is  the  playful  foolish- 
ness of  a  wise  and  kind-hearted  man,  who  trusted  in  the 
goodness  of  his  fellow-beings  to  understand  him  aright, 
and  in  thus  understanding  him  to  give  him  their  affection- 
ate friendship. 

On  the  death  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  in 
February,  1772.,  Goldsmith,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
some  friends,  among  whom  may  have  been  Lord  Clare, 
wrote  a  poetical  lament  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  royal 
lady.  He  entitled  it  "Threnodia  Augustalis,"  a  phrase  which 
Dryden  had  used  for  a  title  to  his  poem  on  the  memory  of 
King  Charles  II.  The  poem  had  to  be  written  quickly, 
since  it  was  to  be  set  to  music  for  a  performance  fixed  for 
February  2.0,  1772.,  at  Mrs.  Cornely's  rooms  in  Soho  Square. 
The  "Threnodia,"  as  a  poetical  composition,  takes  no  high 
rank.  The  "advertisement"  printed  in  the  book  rather  apol- 
ogizes for  it  as  if  to  forestall  criticism.  "The  following," 
it  runs,  "may  more  properly  be  termed  a  compilation  than 
a  poem.  It  was  prepared  for  the  composer  in  little  more 
than  two  days;  and  may  therefore  be  considered  rather  as 
an  industrious  effort  of  gratitude  than  of  genius."  The  title- 
page  did  not  bear  Goldsmith's  name,  but  the  newspapers 
at  the  time  informed  the  public  that  it  had  been  written 
by  "a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  literary  merit."  The 
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music  for  it  was  composed  by  Signor  Vento.  In  the  Public 
Advertiser  for  February  2.0,  1772.,  appeared  the  following 
announcement:  "This  day  at  noon  will  be  published,  price 
one  shilling,Threnodia  Augustalis,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
as  it  will  be  spoken  and  sung  this  evening,  before  the  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  subscribers  to  the  house  in  Soho  Square. 
Printed  for  W.  Woodfall  in  White  Friars. — A  Porter  will 
be  employed  to  sell  the  books  at  the  door  of  the  house  this 
evening." 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  writing  this  "Threnodia," 
Goldsmith  repaid  some  obligations  of  his  own,  but  what 
these  were  have  not  transpired.  It  may  be  that  he  wrote  it 
at  the  wish  of  Lord  Clare,  to  whom  the  Princess  Dowager 
had  been  both  friend  and  patron,  though  the  family  had 
been  not  a  little  beholden  to  him  for  financial  assistance. 

THRENODIA  /  AUGUSTALIS  /  SACRED  TO  THE 
MEMORY/  OF  HER  LATE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS /The 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,/  Spoken  and  Sung  in  the  Great 
Room  at  Soho-/  Square,  on 
Thursday  the  2.0th  of  February./ 
London:/  Printed  for  W. Wood- 
fall,  in  White  Friars./  M,DCC,- 
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Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-F  in  twos. 
Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  +  1-2.0: — ■ 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Advertisement,"  p.  iii; 
"Speakers,"  &c.  p.  iv;  Text,  pp.  1-2.0. 

Page  1  is  misnumbered,  page  5. 

The  catchword  on  page  1,  "The"  does  not  refer  to  the 
first  printed  line  in  p.  2.  but  to  the  first  printed  line  of  the 
poem  on  that  page.  On  all  other  pages  the  catchwords 
refer  to  the  first  printed  lines  on  the  following  pages. 
There  is  no  catchword  on  page  10,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
first  part. 

Of  this  very  rare  book  only  four  perfect  copies  are  known:— 
The  Widener  (Huth)  copy  in  Harvard  Library;  the  tall  copy 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Murray;  the  copy  in  the  Spoor 
library,  Chicago;  and  this  Elkins'  copy. 

The  year  1772.  was  marked  by  but  two  publications  from 
Goldsmith's  pen — the  above  "Threnodia  Augustalis"in 
February,  and  the  Abridgement  of  his  Roman  History  in 
December.  In  the  months  between  he  kept  grinding  out 
the  "Animated  Nature,"  a  chapter  now  and  then,  or  a  nugget 
from  the  Buffon  mine  which  he  would  industriously  ham- 
mer out  into  gold  leaf.  By  June  he  had  received  from  Griffin 
the  amount  agreed  upon  for  all  the  eight  volumes,  though 
he  had  written  but  a  little  more  than  four  of  them.  He  must 
have  been  at  this  time  greatly  in  need  of  money  as  well  as 
painfully  surfeited  with  his  seemingly  unending  task.  He 
welcomed  and  almost  eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  that 
offered  a  respite.  At  the  club,  at  the  Bunburys  at  Barton, 
along  the  country  lanes  around  Edgeware,  Hampstead  and 
Hendon  he  would  seek  for  some  change  from  the  dull 
monotony  of  his  drudgery,  and  also  to  escape  from  himself 
— from  the  hag  melancholy  who,  at  this  time  had  begun  to 
make  him  her  own.  We  obtain  a  fresh  light  on  him  in  this 
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year  from  the  record  of  one  whom  Goldsmith  befriended 
— a  young  man  named  McVeagh  M'Donnell,  who  had 
found  himself  stranded  in  London  on  his  way  from  France 
to  Dublin.  He  became  acquainted  with  Goldsmith  quite 
accidently  while  resting,  after  his  wanderings  round  the 
streets  of  London,  on  one  of  the  seats  in  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens. He  had  taken  a  volume  of  Boileau  from  his  pocket 
and  was  reading  it  to  forget  his  troubles,  when  he  heard  a 
voice  with  a  brogue  in  it,  saying,  "Sir,  you  seem  studious; 
I  hope  you  find  this  a  favourable  place  to  pursue  it."  The 
speaker  turned  out  later  to  be  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  we 
may  be  sure,  when  he  learned  of  the  young  man's  plight 
that  the  elder  Irishman  took  the  younger  under  his  wing 
and  looked  after  him.  M'Donnell  did  some  translating 
from  Buffon  for  Goldsmith  and  in  time  became  a  success- 
ful London  physician.  He  communicated  to  Prior  his 
recollections  of  the  poet. 

"It  has  been  said,"  he  told  Prior  of  Goldsmith  at  this 
particular  time,  "he  was  irritable.  Such  may  have  been  the 
case  at  times;  nay,  I  believe  it  was  so;  for  what  with  the  con- 
tinual pursuit  of  authors,  printers,  and  booksellers,  and  occa- 
sional pecuniary  embarrassments,  few  could  have  avoided 
exhibiting  similar  marks  of  impatience.  But  it  was  never 
so  towards  me.  I  saw  him  only  in  his  bland  and  kind  moods, 
with  a  flow,  perhaps  an  overflow,  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  for  all  who  were  in  any  manner  dependent  upon 
him.  I  looked  upon  him  with  awe  and  veneration,  and  he 
upon  me  as  a  kind  parent  for  a  child. 

"His  manner  and  address  exhibited  much  frankness  and 
cordiality,  particularly  to  those  with  whom  he  possessed  any 
degree  of  intimacy.  His  good  nature  was  equally  apparent. 
You  could  not  dislike  the  man,  although  several  of  his 
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follies  and  foibles  you  might  be  tempted  to  condemn.  He 
was  generous  and  inconsiderate ;  money  with  him  had  little 
value. 

"I  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  wept  bitterly 
when  the  intelligence  first  reached  me.  A  blank  came  over 
my  heart  as  if  I  had  lost  one  of  my  nearest  relations,  and  was 
followed  for  some  days  by  a  feeling  of  despondency.  Poor 
Goldsmith  was  himself  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  depres- 
sion as  I  heard  from  those  around  him." 

This  same  M'Veagh  M'Donnell  informed  Prior  of 
meeting  Mr.  Cradock,  and  remembers  being  told  by  him  of 
a  conversation  with  Goldsmith  in  which  "the  latter  com- 
plained much  of  the  attempts  made  by  inferior  writer's 
and  by  others  who  could  scarcely  come  under  that  denom- 
ination, not  only  to  abuse  and  depreciate  his  writings,  but 
to  render  him  ridiculous  as  a  man;  perverting  every  harm- 
less sentiment  and  action  into  charges  of  absurdity,  malice, 

or  folly,  concluding  with  'Sir,  I  am  as  a  lion  baited  with 

»»» 
curs. 

This  last  remark  may  be  well  borne  in  mind  when  read- 
ing many  of  Boswell's  reports  of  the  conversations  between 
Goldsmith  and  the  various  members  of  the  Club.  "Come, 
now  and  let  us  play  the  fool  a  little,"  he  cried  on  entering 
the  Bunbury's  home  at  Barton;  but  he  couldn't  say  this, 
without  being  misunderstood,  in  many  of  the  places  he 
visited  in  London — not  often  even  in  his  own  chambers, 
and  still  less  often  at  the  Club  in  Gerrard  Street.  And  yet, 
he  frequently  forgot  to  be  discreet  in  his  boyish  love  of 
fun,  and  hence  the  pathetic  "Sir,  I  am  as  a  lion  baited  with 
curs." 

During  young  M'Donnell's  stay  with  Goldsmith,  the 
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poet,employed  him  in  translating  parts  of  Buffon'swork  for 
insertion  in  the  "Animated  Nature,"  to  make  better  progress 
with  that  work.  For  the  same  purpose  he  took  a  friend's 
advice  and  engaged  an  amanuensis  to  take  down  from  his 
dictation  his  own  compositions.  But  the  experiment  did 
not  turn  out  a  success.  Goldsmith  and  the  amanuensis  sat 
looking  at  each  other  for  some  time,  the  one  wondering 
what  to  say  and  the  other  wondering  what  to  do.  At  length 
the  author  rose  quietly  and  going  up  to  the  young  man, 
slipped  a  guinea  into  his  hand  and  dismissed  him  courteously. 
Without  his  pen  and  with  only  his  tongue  as  instrument, 
Goldsmith  was  helpless,  too  shy  and  self-conscious,  and  so 
utterly  incapable  of  consecutive  thought. 

But  as  the  time  was  passing  and  necessity  pressed,  there 
was  then  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  take  refuge  in  the  Selby 
farm-house,  where  he  could  be  alone  with  his  thoughts. 
There  he  ploughed  his  weary  way  through  the  stacks  of 
volumes  he  had  brought  with 
him  for  reference,  and  with 
painful  self-denial  finished  the 
copy  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  vol- 
umes of  the  "Animated  Nature." 
As  a  relief  from  this  wearisome 
drudgery,  and  also  as  a  means  for  a 
further  supply  of  money,  he 
completed  the  Abridgement  of 
the  Roman  History,  so  that  by 
November  he  had  earned  the 
fifty  guineas  Da  vies  had  promised 
to  give  him  for  it.  In  December 
the  book  was  published. 
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The  new  comedy  Goldsmith  had  finished  in  1771  was 
faring  no  better  than  had  "The  Good  Natured  Man,"  on  its 
trial  trips  to  the  theatrical  magnates.  Its  composition  had 
been  a  great  relief  from  drudgery,  and  he  had  set  himself  the 
task.  He  meant  it  to  be  a  success, — to  make  people  laugh 
with  it;  and,  indeed,  there  was  so  much  laughter  in  it,  that 
we  are  still  laughing  with  it.  But  Colman,  the  manager,  to 
whom  it  was  offered,  found  so  little  in  it  that  amused  him, 
that  he  filled  the  blank  leaves  of  the  manuscript  with  grim 
comments  and  criticisms  that  took  the  laughter  out  of  it; 
and  he  kept  it  so  long  "under  consideration"  that  Goldsmith 
became  utterly  despondent.  He  begged  Colman  for  a  deci- 
sion, but  that  gentleman,  either  from  lack  of  confidence  in 
his  own  judgment,  or  from  sheer  habit  of  procrastination, 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  blood  of  theatrical  managers, 
returned  evasive  answers,  raised  general  objections,  and 
hinted  at  the  necessity  for  further  consideration  and  even 
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the  counsel  of  others.  Goldsmith  then  appealed  from 
Colman  the  manager  to  Colman  the  friend,  and  pointed 
out  to  his  fellow-member  of  the  Club  the  dire  necessities 
which  compelled  him  to  ask  for  a  final  decision.  He  was 
urgently  in  need  of  money,  for  he  had  obligated  himself 
to  re-pay  the  bookseller  who  had  been  kind  enough  to 
advance  him  money,  and  to  whom  he  had  promised  an 
interest  in  the  play.  But  Colman  was  still  not  to  be  moved. 
Matters  continued  thus  for  nearly  two  years,  when  Gold- 
smith, pushed  to  his  last  extremity,  wrote  Colman  the 
pathetic  letter  which,  though  it  brought  him  no  further 
forward  in  obtaining  the  financial  relief  of  which  he  was 
in  such  need,  did  bring  him  back  the  manuscript,  with 
which  to  deal  in  another  channel. 

Here  is  the  letter  Goldsmith  wrote  to  Colman  in  Jan- 
uary, 1773:— 

"Dear  Sir,  I  entreat  you'll  relieve  me  from  that  state  of 
suspense  in  which  I  have  been  kept  for  a  long  time.  What- 
ever objections  you  have  made  or  shall  make  to  my  play,  I 
will  endeavor  to  remove  and  not  argue  about  them.  To 
bring  in  any  new  judges  either  of  its  merits  or  faults  I  can 
never  submit  to.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  when  my  other 
play  was  before  Mr.  Garrick,  he  offered  to  bring  me  before 
Mr.  Whitehead's  tribunal,  but  I  refused  the  proposal  with 
indignation:  I  hope  I  shall  not  experience  as  hard  treatment 
from  you  as  from  him.  I  have,  as  you  know,  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  make  up  shortly;  by  accepting  my  play  I  can 
readily  satisfy  my  Creditor  that  way,  at  any  rate  I  must  look 
about  to  some  certainty  to  be  prepared.  For  God's  sake  take 
the  play  and  let  me  make  the  best  of  it,  and  let  me  have  the 
same  measure  at  least  which  you  have  given  as  bad  plays  as 
mine.  I  am  your  friend  and  servant,  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

The  manuscript,  with  its  scored  blank  pages  and  objec- 
tionable remarks,  was  returned,  but  the  letter  accompanying 
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it  assured  Goldsmith  that  the  play  would  be  produced 
notwithstanding  its  faults.  Goldsmith  must  have  set  little 
store  on  Colman's  assurance,  for  he  sent  the  play  immedi- 
ately after  getting  it  back,  toGarrick.  In  doing  this,  however, 
he  acted  a  little  hastily,  for  Johnson,  learning  of  Colman's 
treatment  of  Goldsmith,  had  gone  to  the  manager,  and 
prevailed  on  him,  as  he  told  Reynolds  many  years  later,  "by 
much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring  it  on."  He 
then  advised  Goldsmith  that  a  final  withdrawal  of  the  play 
from  one  manager  would  not  be  a  good  recommendation 
for  it  in  the  eyes  of  another.  Goldsmith,  realizing  the  good 
sense  of  this  advice  at  once  wrote  to  Garrick  begging  the 
return  of  the  play.  The  following  letter,  dated  February  6, 
1773,  is  now  the  property  of  A.  E.  Newton. 

"Dear  Sir,  I  ask  you  many  pardons  for  the  trouble  I  gave 
you  yesterday.  Upon  more  mature  deliberation,  and  the 
advice  of  a  sensible  friend,  I  began  to  think  it  indelicate 
in  me  to  throw  upon  you  the  odium  of  confirming  Mr. 
Colman's  sentence.  I  therefore  request  you  will  send  my 
play  by  my  servant  back;  for  having  been  assured  of  having 
it  acted  at  the  other  house,  though  I  confess  yours  in  every 
respect  more  to  my  wish,  yet  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to 
forego  an  advantage  which  lies  in  my  power  of  appealing 
from  Mr.  Colman's  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  town. 
I  entreat  if  not  too  late,  you  will  keep  this  affair  a  secret 
for  some  time.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant,  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

Thus  was  the  manuscript  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
sent  back  to  Colman  for  production.  It  might  seem  as  if 
Goldsmith's  worries  and  anxieties  about  this  play  were 
now  at  an  end,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  acceptance  of 
the  play  and  the  promise  of  its  production  were  but  the 
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beginning  of  a  new  series  of  troubles,  and  these  almost 
drove  the  distracted  author  to  despair.  Colman  had  not 
changed  his  opinion  regarding  the  play,  and  was  so  out- 
spoken against  it  that  the  actors  and  actresses  selected  for 
the  leading  parts  declined  to  play  them.  Smith  threw 
up  the  part  of  Young  Marlow,  Woodward  that  of  Tony 
Lumpkin  and  Mrs.  Abington  that  of  Miss  Hardcastle.  This 
last  defection  was  a  severe  blow  to  Goldsmith,  who  had 
set  his  heart  on  that  lady  playing  his  heroine.  The  situation, 
now  a  desperate  one,  called  for  a  desperate  stand,  and  Gold- 
smith took  that  stand  with  grim  determination.  Against 
the  advice  of  his  friends  who  urged  him  to  postpone  the 
production,  he  set  to  work  afresh.  "I'd  rather  my  play  were 
damned  by  bad  players,"  he  told  them,  "than  merely  succeed 
by  good  acting."  Lee  Lewis,  the  harlequin  of  the  theatre 
was  assigned  the  part  of  Young  Marlow  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Shuter  that  'the  boy  could  patter  and  use  the 
gob-box  as  quick  and  smart  as  any  of  them;"  Shuter  him- 
self took  on  Tony  Lumpkin,  and  Mrs.  Bulkley  took  Mrs. 
Abington's  place  as  Miss  Hardcastle. 

During  the  progress  of  the  rehearsals,  Colman  kept  on 
prophesying  the  failure  of  the  comedy,  and  although  these 
rehearsals  were  attended  by  such  distinguished  and  dis- 
criminating people  as  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Murphy  and  the 
members  of  the  Horneck  family,  the  manager  would 
accompany  them  with  an  obligato  that  would  have  been 
suitable  for  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

The  evening  of  Monday,  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1773, 
was  set  for  the  first  performance,  and  on  that  day  a  special 
dinner  was  given,  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  at  the  St.  James's 
Coffee-house  (Cumberland  says  at  The  Shakespeare  Tavern), 
at  which  Dr.  Johnson  presided.  The  chairman  was  in  fine 
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humor,  and  Goldsmith,  though  he  ate  but  very  little,  did 
his  best  to  live  up  to  the  occasion  with  such  fun  as  his 
state  of  mind  would  permit  him  to  muster  up.  It  was  an 
anxious  night  for  him,  and  when  the  party  rose  to  attend 
the  performance,  he  slunk  off  by  himself.  George  Stevens 
found  him  hours  later  pacing  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park, 
a  prey  to  fears,  and  he  had  to  be  dragged  to  the  theatre  on 
the  plea  that  his  presence  would  be  very  necessary  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  change  in  a  scene  being  required.  He 
entered  the  theatre  by  the  stage  door,  just  as  the  curtain 
was  rising  on  the  fifth  act,  and  in  the  nick  of  time  to  hear 
a  hiss.  "What's  that?"  he  cried.  "Psha!  Doctor,"  returned 
Colman  who  was  standing  by,  "don't  be  afraid  of  a  squib, 
when  we  have  been  sitting  these  two  hours  on  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder."  Cooke,  who  tells  this  story,  adds  that  Gold- 
smith "never  forgave  it  to  Colman  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life." 

The  play  made  a  tremendous  hit.  The  theatre  rang  again 
and  again  with  the  laughter  it  evoked,  Johnson  leading  in 
it,  from  the  front  row  of  a  side-box,  with  his  rhinoceros- 
like guffaws.  The  next  day  the  critics  were  loud  in  their 
praises,  and  soon  the  newspapers  were  printing  squibs  and 
lampoons  in  derision  of  Colman  for  his  treatment  of  the 
author  and  his  management  of  its  production.  "Colman  is 
so  distressed  with  abuse,"  Johnson  wrote  Mrs.  Thrale,  "that 
he  has  solicited  Goldsmith  to  take  him  off  the  rack  of  the 
newspapers."  The  following  is  one  sample  of  these  squibs 
which  will  serve  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  Colman 
was  jeered  at;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  John 
Wilkes: 
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"To  George  Colman  Esq., 
"On  the  Success  of  Doctor  Goldsmith's  New  Comedy. 

"Come,  Coley,  doff  those  mourning  weeds, 

Nor  thus  with  jokes  be  flamm'd; 
Tho'  Goldsmith's  present  play  succeeds, 
His  next  may  still  be  damm'd. 

"As  this  has  'scaped  without  a  fall, 

To  sink  his  next  prepare; 
New  actors  hire  from  Wapping  Wall, 
And  dresses  from  Rag  Fair. 

"For  scenes  let  tatter'd  blankets  fly, 

The  prologue  Kelly  write, 
Then  swear  again  the  piece  must  die, 
Before  the  author's  night. 

"Should  these  tricks  fail,  the  lucky  elf, 

To  bring  to  lasting  shame, 
E'en  write  the  best  you  can  yourself, 
And  print  it  in  his  name" 

"I  know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years,"  wrote  Johnson, 
"that  has  so  much  exhilarated  an  audience;  that  has  answered 
so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy,  making  an  audience 
merry." 

"Did  it  make  you  laugh?"  Goldsmith  asked  Reynolds's 
pupil,  young  Northcote,  to  whom  he  had  given  tickets  for 
the  performance.  "Exceedingly,"  was  Northcote's  reply. 
"Then  that  is  all  I  require,"  remarked  Goldsmith. 

Cradock  had  written  an  epilogue  for  the  play,  which  was 
not  spoken,  though  it  was  printed  with  the  book  of  the 
play.  Goldsmith  wrote  to  Cradock  of  the  troubles  he  had 
met  with  on  this  epilogue.  The  letter  serves  to  throw 
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light  on  some  other  difficulties  which  Goldsmith  had  to 
overcome: 

"The  play  has  met  with  a  success  much  beyond  your 
expectations  or  mine.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  epi- 
logue, which  however  could  not  be  used,  but  with  your 
permission  shall  beprinted.  The  storyinshort  isthis:Murphy 
sent  me  rather  the  outline  of  an  epilogue  than  an  epilogue, 
which  was  to  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Cathy,  and  which  she  approved. 

"Mrs.  Bulkley  hearing  this  insisted  on  throwing  up  her 
part,  unless  according  to  the  custom  of  the  theatre,she  were 
permitted  to  speak  the  epilogue.  In  this  embarrassment  I 
thought  of  making  a  quarrelling  epilogue  between  Cathy 
and  her,  debating  who  should  speak  the  epilogue,  but  then 
Mrs.  Cathy  refused  after  I  had  taken  the  trouble  of  drawing 
it  out.  I  was  then  at  a  loss  indeed;  an  epilogue  was  to  be 
made  and  for  none  but  Mrs. Bulkley.  I  made  one  andColman 
thought  it  too  bad  to  be  spoken;  I  was  obliged  therefore  to 
try  a  fourth  time,  and  I  made  a  very  mawkish  thing  as  you'll 
shortly  see.  Such  is  the  history  of  my  stage  adventures,  and 
which  I  have  at  last  done  with.  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
I  am  very  sick  of  the  stage;  and  though  I  believe  I  shall  get 
three  tolerable  benefits,  yet  I  shall  on  the  whole  be  a  loser, 
even  in  a  pecuniary  light;  my  ease  and  comfort  I  certainly 
lost  while  it  was  in  agitation." 

The  theatre  closed  with  the  play  on  March  3 1,  and  the 
author  from  his  benefit  nights  received  between  four  and 
five  hundred  pounds.  A  goodly  portion  of  this  money  went 
to  Francis  Newbery  who  had  accepted  the  play's  prospects 
in  lieu  of  his  loan  to  Goldsmith.  Newbery  showed  a  faith 
far  beyond  that  which  Colman  had  even  dreamed  of 
entertaining 

Goldsmith  had  written  a  song  which  Miss  Hardcastle 
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was  to  sing  in  the  play.  Boswell  refers  to  this  song  in  his 
journal  for  1773.  "We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies,  [the  dinner 
was  at  General  Oglethorpe's];  and  Goldsmith  sung  Tony 
Lumpkin's  song  in  his  comedy,  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer';  and 
a  very  pretty  one  to  an  Irish  tune  which  he  had  designed 
for  Miss  Hard  castle;  but  as  Mrs.  Bulkley  who  played  the  part 
could  not  sing,  it  was  left  out.  He  afterwards  wrote  it  down 
for  me,  by  which  means  it  was  preserved,  and  now  appears 
among  hispoems."  The  copy  given  by  Goldsmith  toBoswell 
is  endorsed  by  Boswell;  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Col. 
R.  Isham  of  New  York,  who  bought  it  from  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide  in  192.7.  The  verses  are  as  follows: 

"Ah  me!  when  shall  I  marry  me? 

Lovers  are  plenty;  but  fail  to  relieve  me. 
He,  fond  youth,  that  could  carry  me, 

Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me. 

"But  I  will  rally,  and  combat  the  ruiner: 

Not  a  look,  not  a  smile  shall  my  passion  discover. 

She  that  gives  all  to  the  false  one  pursuing  her, 
Makes  but  a  penitent — loses  a  lover." 

"She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was  published  in  book  form  on 
March  2.6, 1773,  with  a  dedication  to  Samuel  Johnson.  "In 
inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,"  Goldsmith 
wrote,  "I  do  not  mean  so  much  to  compliment  you  as  my- 
self. It  may  do  me  some  honour  to  inform  the  public,  that 
I  have  lived  many  years  in  intimacy  with  you.  It  may  serve 
the  interests  of  mankind  also  to  inform  them,  that  the 
greatest  wit  may  be  found  in  a  character,  without  impairing 
the  most  unaffected  piety." 

The  comedy  remained  without  a  title  until  a  few  days 
before  it  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden.  "We  are  all  in 
labour  for  a  name  to  Goldy's  play,"  Johnson  was  saying. 
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Originally,  it  was  called  "The  Mistakes  of  a  Night,"  and  this 
became  later  its  sub-title.  But  as  this  was  not  thought  to  be 
proper  for  a  comedy,  a  suggestion  was  made  to  use  "The 
Old  House  a  New  Inn."  This  was  discarded  as  being  too 
cumbersome,  and  Reynolds  proposed  "The  Belle's  Strata- 
gem," a  title  later  used  by  Mrs.  Cowley  for  her  play.  Gold- 
smith, however,  finally  decided  on  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
recalling,  possibly,  Dryden's  line,  "But  kneels  to  conquer,  and 
but  stoops  to  rise." 

The  book  of  the  play  had  as  great  a  success  among  readers 
as  the  performance  of  it  had  among  playgoers.  Six  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  within  the  first  year  of  its  publication, 
and  most  of  the  profits  on  these  sales  found  their  way  to 
Francis  Newbery,  into  whose  hands  the  copyright  finally 
passed. 
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COMEDY. 
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the  upper  being  out  of  alignment  with  the  lower  rule,  to 
the  left.]  /  London:  /  Printed  for  F.  Newbury,  in  St.  Paul's 
Church- Yard.  /  [printer's  short  rule.]  M  DCC  LXXIII./ 

8vo.  printed  in  half-sheets.  Size  87/l6  x  5  y$  in.  Bound  by 
Chambolle-Duru  in  polished  orange  levant  morocco,  with 
doublures  of  the  same  leather  decorated  with  an  ornamen- 
tal frame  in  gold,  gilt  edges.  The  Robert  Hoe  copy,  with 
his  book-ticket.  An  uncut  copy,  as  originally  issued,  meas- 
ured: 9X  524  ins. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-O,  in  fours; 
Sig.  P.,  one  leaf. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii  (unnumbered)  +  1-106 
(this  last  page  is  numbered  114  as  if  the  pagination  had 
commenced  with  the  title-page): — 

No  half-title.  Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "To  Samuel 
Johnson,  L.L.D.,"  p.  iii;  "Prologue /By  David  Garrick, 
Esq."/,  pp.  iv-v;  "Epilogue/  By  Dr.  Goldsmith."  /  pp.  v-vi; 
Epilogue/  To  be  Spoken  in  the  Character  of  Tony  Lump- 
kin. /  By  J.  Craddock,  Esq."/,  p.  vii;  "Dramatis  Persons," 
(with  the  name  of  the  character,  Diggory,  omitted),  p. 
viii;  Text  of  the  Comedy,  pp.  1-106  (p.  106  mis- 
numbered  114). 

As  occurred  with  the  printing  and  binding  of  "The  Good 
Natur'd  Man,"  this  book  was  corrected  while  the  sheets 
were  passing  through  the  press,  and  copies  were  bound  and 
distributed  made  up  of  sheets  already  printed  and  uncor- 
rected with  sheets  corrected,  and  printed  later.  The  result 
of  this  indiscriminate  collation  of  the  sheets  by  the  binder 
is  the  existence  of  so  many  variations  in  copies  of  the  first 
edition  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  definitely  which 
is  the  first  issue.  The  above  Elkins'  copy  is,  so  far  as  my 
researches  have  gone,  the  nearest  approach  to  what  I  would 
call  the  first  issue  of  the  first  edition.  But  I  do  not  nail  my 
bibliographic  flag  even  to  this  mast,  since  this  copy  gives 
the  pagination  of  page  8,  and  includes  the  word  "Or"  in  the 
headline  on  that  page.  Yet  I  have  examined  an  uncut  copy 
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in  the  original  wrapper  which  has  the  pagination  on  page 
8,  has  the  word  "Or"  on  the  headline  of  that  page,  has  no 
half-title,  nor  does  it  give  the  double  rules  below  the  print- 
er's ornament  on  the  title-page,  but  bears  the  price  at  the 
foot  of  the  title-page.  I  append  a  list  of  the  various  "points" 
which  mark  the  Elkins'  copy  as  deserving  of  the  place  I 
have  assigned  it  as  the  first  issue  of  the  first  edition: — 

i.  There  is  no  half-title. 

2..  The  title-page  does  not  give  the  price  at  which  the 
book  was  published. 

3.  The  list  of  "Dramatis  Personam,"  omits  the  name  of 

the  character  Diggory. 

4.  There  is  no  leaf  (Sig.  P2.)  at  the  end  of  the  book,  with 

Cradock's  "Epilogue." 

5.  The  catchword  on  page  92.  (misnumbered  100)  is 

wrongly  printed  "TONY"  for  "HASTINGS." 

6.  Sig.  Li  is  misprinted  I,  and  Sig.  Li.  is  correctly  printed; 

Sig.  Mi  is  misprinted  K. 

7.  It  contains  the  following  errors  in  the  pagination: — 

Page  56  for  65;  p.  83  for  75;  p.  68  for  76;  p.  69  for 
77;  p.  86  for  78;  p.  87  for  79;  p.  72.  for  80;  p.  73  for 
81;  p.  90  for  82.;  p.  91  for  83;  p.  76  for  84;  p.  77  for 
85;  p.  94  for  86;  p.  95  for  87;  p.  80  for  88;  p.  97  for 
89;  p.  98  for  90;  p.  99  for  qi;  p.  100  for  92.;  p.  101  for 
93;  p.  101  for  94;  p.  103  for  95;  p.  104  for  96;  p.  105 
for  97;  p.  106  for  98;  p.  107  for  99;  p.  108  for  100; 
p.  109  for  ioi;p.  1 10  for  102.;  p.  111  for  103;  p.  112. 
for  104;  p.  113  for  105;  p.  114  for  106. 

8.  Throughout  Sheets  B,  C  and  D,  the  running  headlines 

on  the  left-hand  pages  are:  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer: 
Or,"— there  being  a  colon  after  the  word,  "Conquer," 
and  the  word  "Or"  being  printed  in  Italic  type  with 
a  comma  following  it. 
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9-  Throughout  Sheets  E,  F,  G,  H,  I  and  K,  the  running 
headlines  on  the  left-hand  pages  are:  "She  Stoops 
to  Conquer;  Or," — there  being  a  semi-colon  after 
the  word  "Conquer"  and  the  word  "Or"  being 
printed  in  roman  letters  with  a  comma  following  it. 

10.  In  Sheets  L,  M,  N  and  O,  the  running  headlines  on 
the  left-hand  pages  are  generally:  "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer;  OR,"  the  word  "OR"  being  printed  in 
roman  capitals  with  no  punctuation  mark  follow- 
ing it. 

ii.  On  pages  72.  and  73,  76  and  77  (misnumbered  68 
and  69)  80  and  81  (misnumbered  72.  and  73),  84  and  85 
(misnumbered  76  and  77),  the  running  headlines  are: — - 
"The  Mistakes  of  a  Night."  |  "A  Comedy."  | .  On  pages  88 
and  89  (misnumbered  80  and  97)  the  running  headlines 
are:  "The  Mistakes  of  a  Nignt."|  "The  Mistakes  of  a 
Night."  I  On  page  106  (misnumbered  114),  the  running 
headline  is:  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  &c." 

A  later  issue  of  the  first  edition  in  the  Elkins'  Collection 
differs  in  many  respects  from  the  above  copy.  The  double 
rule  on  the  title-page  "ranges"  more  accurately;  the 
Cradock  "Epilogue"  is  on  a  separate  leaf  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  unpaginated,  and  evidently  pasted  on  to  the  last 
leaf;  there  is  no  half-title,  though  there  should  be;  the 
list  of  "Dramatis  Personam"  includes  the  name  of  the 
character,  Diggory;  the  catchword  on  page  92.  is  cor- 
rectly printed;  all  the  signature  marks  are  correctly  printed, 
and  the  pagination  is  correct  throughout.  The  running 
headlines  have  been  corrected  and  made  uniform,  except  in 
respect  to  the  typesetting  of  the  word  "Or,"  which  is 
printed  in  Italic  letters  in  sheets  B,  C  and  D,  and  in  Roman 
letters  in  the  remaining  sheets  E  to  O.  As  this  copy  lacks 
the  half-title,  there  are  only  three  preliminary  leaves. 
Goldsmith's  "Prologue"  occupies  part  of  page  v  and  part 
of  page  vi,  the  remaining  part  of  page  vi  being  devoted  to 
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the  list  of  "Dramatis  Personam"  Pages  107  and  108  are  un- 
numbered, page  108  being  blank,  but  the  word  "Finis"  is 
printed  on  page  106  though  the  Cradock  "Epilogue" 
follows. 

The  uncut  copy  in  the  original  wrapper,  referred  to 
above,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Jerome  Kern  of  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.  It  has  been  marked  as  "perfect"  by  the  expert 
of  London's  most  famous  bookseller.  It  differs,  however, 
from  the  copy  in  the  Elkins'  Collection,  in  so  many  impor- 
tant "points,"  that  I  think  it  proper  to  describe  it  in  full: 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER:  /  or,  /  The  Mistakes  of  a 
Night.  /  A  /  Comedy.  /  As  it  is  acted  at  the  /  Theatre-Royal  / 
in  /  Covent-Garden.  /  Written  by  /  Doctor  Goldsmith.  / 
[printer's  rules  crossed  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
the  apex  of  which  is  downward.]  /  London:  /  Printed  for 
F.  Newbery,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard.  /  [printer's  short 
rule.]/MDCC  LXXIII.  /  [Price  One  Shilling  and  Six 
Pence.]  / 

8vo.  Size  9X  $34  in.  Stitched  in  blue  paper  wrapper, 
uncut. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-O  in  fours; 
Sig.  P,  one  leaf. 

Pagination  &  Contents:  Pp.  viii  (unnumbered)  +  1-106 
(this  last  page  is  numbered  1 14,  as  if  the  pagination  had 
commenced  with  the  first  page  of  the  title-page): — 

No  half-title;  Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "To  Samuel 
Johnson,  L.  LD,"  p.  iii;  "Prologue  /  By  David  Garrick, 
Esq.,"  pp.  iv-v;  "Epilogue /By  Dr.  Goldsmith.,"  pp.  v-vi; 
"Epilogue  /  To  be  Spoken,  in  the  Character  of  Tony 
Lumpkin./ByJ.Craddock,Esq.,"/p.  vii;  "Dramatis  Per- 
sonam," (with  the  name  of  the  character,  Diggory, 
omitted),  p.  viii;  Text  of  the  Comedy,  pp.  1-106  (p.  106 
misnumbered  114.) 

The  following  "points"  are  to  be  noted  in  this  copy: — 
1.  It  has  no  half-title. 
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z.  It  gives  the  price  at  which  the  book  was  sold  at  the 
foot  of  the  title-page. 

3.  It  omits  the  name  "Diggory"  from  the  "Dramatis 

Personam" 

4.  It  has  no  leaf  with  the  Cradock  "Epilogue"  at  the  end 

of  the  book. 

5.  It  has  the  wrong  catchword  "TONY"  for  "HAST- 

INGS" on  page  92.  (misnumbered  100.) 

6.  Sig.  L  1  is  correctly  printed,  but  Sig.  L  2.  is  misprinted 

I2..  Sig.  M 1  is  correctly  printed,  but  Sig.  M  2.  is  mis- 
printed K  jl 

7.  It  contains  the  following  errors  in  the  pagination: — 

Page  56  for  65;  p.  81  for  73;  p.  66  for  74;  p.  67  for 
75;  p.  84  for  76;  p.  85  for  77;  p.  70  for  78;  p.  71  for 
79;  p.  88  for  80;  p.  89  for  81;  p.  74  for  82.;  p.  75  for 
83;  p.  92.  for  84;  p.  93  for  85;  p.  78  for  86;  p.  79  for 
87;  p.  96  for  88;  p.  97  for  89;  p.  98  for  90;  p.  99  for 
91;  p.  100  for  92.;  p.  101  for  93;  p.  102.  for  94;  p.  103 
for  95;  p.  104  for  96;  p.  105  for  97;  p.  106  for  98;  p. 
107  for  99;  p.  108  for  100;  p.  109  for  10 1;  p.  1 10  for 
102.;  p.  in  for  103;  p.  112.  for  104;  p.  113  for  105; 
p.  114  for  106. 

8-9-10-11.  As  in  the  Elkins'  copy. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  uncut  copy  differs  from  the 
Elkins'  copy  in  three  important  respects: — (1)  The  title- 
page  is  a  different  setting  and  contains  the  price  at  the  foot; 
(2.)  The  misprinted  signatures  are  different;  and  the  mis- 
printed pagination  is  different.  From  the  title-page  alone  I 
conclude  that  this  uncut  copy  is  not  a  first  issue  of  the  first 
edition.  In  my  opinion  all  first  issues  contain  a  title-page 
with  double  rules  below  the  printer's  triangle,  omit  the 
price  at  the  foot  and  have  only  one  leaf  in  Sig.  P.  I  have  not 
seen  a  copy  without  the  pagination  to  page  8  and  without 
the  word  "Or"  on  the  headline  of  that  page.  The  Kern  copy 
is  another  variant  in  addition  to  those  noted  by  Mr.  Iolo 
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Williams,  who  had  never  seen  a  copy  without  the  double 
rules  below  the  printer's  triangle. 

The  copy  of  the  Third  Edition  in  this  Collection  is 
exactly  like  that  of  the  above  second  copy  of  the  first 
edition,  except  that  the  title-page  bears  the  words:  "The 
Third  Edition,"  between  two  printer's  rules  below  the 
name  of  the  author. 

The  first  Dublin  edition  was  a  duodecimo,  printed  in 
half  sheets,  in  1773: — 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER:/ 
OR, /THE  MISTAKES  OF  A 
NIGHT./A/COMEDY./  As  it  is 
acted  at  the /  Theatre-Royal/  in/ 
Covent  Garden./ Written  by/ Doc- 
tor Goldsmith./  [printer's  double 
rule.]/  Dublin:/  Printed  for  Messrs. 
Exshaw,  Saunders,  Skater,  /  Potts, 
Chamberlaine,  Williams,  Wilson,/ 
Hoey,  jun.  Husband,  Lynch,  Val- 
lance,/  Colles,  Walker,  MoncriefFe, 
Jenkin,/ Flin,  and  Hillary./ 
MDCCLXXIII:/ 

12.  mo.  Size:  6%  x  3  tyl6  in.  Bound 
in  half  brown  calf. 

Collation: — Sigs.  A-F  in  sixes. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  vi+ (unnumbered) -f  1-66 — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  Dedication  to  Samuel  Johnson,  p.  ii; 
Prologue  by  David  Garrick,  &c,  pp.  iii-v;  "Dramatis 
Personam,"  p.  vi;  Text  of  Comedy,  pp.  1-66. 

Headlines: — Left:  She  Stoops  to  Conquer:  Or," — right: 
"The  Mistakes  of  a  Night."  The  last  head-line  on  p.  66  is 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  &c." 

The  success  which  attended  the  performance  of  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer"  was  more  than  Goldsmith's  detractors 
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could  bear  in  silence.  They  soon  began  to  spit  their  venom 
at  him.  Chief  among  these  railers  was,  of  course,  his  old 
enemy  Kenrick.  Why  this  man  should  so  persistently  have 
pursued  Goldsmith  with  his  abuse  is  a  question  difficult 
to  answer,  except  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  jealous  of 
the  superior  qualities  of  a  man  who  had,  unlike  himself, 
achieved  fame  and  respect  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
letters  of  his  time,  and  had  been  accepted  by  his  contem- 
poraries on  an  equal  footing  with  them.  Kenrick  himself, 
a  man  of  no  small  parts,  never  emerged  from  Grub  Street; 
he  remained  to  the  end,  despite  his  undoubted  gifts,  a 
wretched  professional  libeller,  ready  to  serve  anyone  who 
was  willing  to  pay  for  his  scurrilities.  Yet  of  all  men  of  that 
time,  Goldsmith  was  least  deserving  and  least  laid  himself 
open  for  such  treatment.  It  maybe  thatKenrick,like  all  envi- 
ous cowards,  barked  and  snarled  the  more  when  he  knew  that 
the  object  of  his  vituperation  would  take  no  steps  by  way  of 
retaliation.  But  be  the  motive  for  his  conduct  what  it  may, 
the  play  was  no  sooner  acclaimed  as  worthy,  than  Kenrick 
sent  a  letter  to  the  London  Packet,  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  for  March  24,  over  the  pseudonym  of  "Tom  Tickle." 
The  writer  took  the  opportunity  to  traverse  all  Goldsmith's 
writings  which  had  brought  him  his  fame,  and  indulge 
himself  to  the  full  in  gibes  and  insults  which,  while  these 
left  him  undignified  and  even  despicable,  yet  served  to  vent 
his  animus  and  spleen. 

Goldsmith  would  have  treated  this  dog's  vomit  as  he 
had  treated  its  previous  explosions — with  contemptuous 
indifference,  had  not  Master  Snarley-yow  dragged  in  the 
name  of  the  young  lady  Goldsmith  had  affectionately 
named  "The  Jessamy  Bride."  "Your  poetic  vanity,  wrote 
Kenrick,  "is  as  unpardonable  as  your  personal;  would  man 
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believe  it,  to  be  told,  that  for  hours,  the  great  Goldsmith 
will  stand  surveying  his  grotesque  ourang-outang  figure 
in  a  pier  glass.  Was  but  the  lovely  H — k  as  much  enam- 
oured, you  would  not  sigh,  my  gentle  swain,  in  vain."  This 
was  more  than  Goldsmith  could  stand.  He  went  to  the 
publisher's  office,  accompanied  by  a  Captain  Higgins,  and 
in  his  anger  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  strike  Thomas  Evans, 
the  publisher  of  the  paper,  with  his  cane.  The  particulars 
of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion  were  written  down 
for  Prior  by  Evans's  assistant,  Harris,  who  later  took  over 
Newbery's  business  and  became  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  firm  which  made  a  wide  reputation  by  its  juvenile 
publications.  Here  is  Harris's  account  of  this  visit: — 

"The  circumstances  attending  the  personal  contest 
between  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Evans  the  bookseller  with 
whom  I  lived  at  the  time,  are  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
as  follows: 

"A  letter  signed  Tom  Tickle  appeared  in  the  London  Packet, 
of  which  Evans  was  the  publisher,  reflecting  on  the  person 
and  literary  character  of  Goldsmith  and  introducing  the 
name  of  one  of  his  female  acquaintances.  Instigated  as  it 
was  believed  by  injudicious  friends,  he  came  to  Paternoster 
Row  accompanied  by  Captain  Horneck,  of  the  Guards, 
[Harris  is  in  error  in  giving  Horneck's  name]  and  inquiring 
of  me  whether  Evans  was  at  home,  I  called  the  latter  from 
an  adjoining  room  and  heard  Goldsmith  say  to  him — 'I 
have  called  in  consequence  of  a  scurrilous  attack  in  your 
paper  upon  me  (my  name  is  Goldsmith)  and  an  unwarrant- 
able liberty  taken  with  the  name  of  a  young  lady.  As  for 
myself  I  care  little,  but  her  name  must  not  be  sported  with.' 
Evans  declaring  his  ignorance  of  the  matter,  said  he  would 
speak  to  the  editor,  and  stooping  down  for  the  file  of  the 
paper  to  look  for  the  offensive  article,  the  Poet  struck  him 
smartly  with  his  cane  across  the  back.  Evans,  who  was 
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sturdy,  returned  the  blow  with  interest,  when  in  the  scuffle 
a  lamp  suspended  overhead  was  broken  and  the  oil  fell  upon 
the  combatants;  one  of  the  shop  men  was  sent  for  a  con- 
stable, but  in  the  meantime  Dr.  Kenrick  who  had  been  all 
the  time  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  who  it  was  pretty 
certain  was  really  author  of  the  newspaper  article,  came 
forward,  separated  the  parties,  and  sent  Goldsmith  home 
in  a  coach. 

"Captain  Horneck  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  assault, 
declaring  he  had  no  previous  intimation  of  such  a  design 
on  the  part  of  the  Poet,  who  had  merely  requested  that  he 
should  accompany  him  to  the  Paternoster  Row.  Evans 
took  steps  to  indict  him  for  an  assault,  but  subsequently 
a  compromise  took  place  by  his  assailant  agreeing  to  pay 
fifty  pounds  to  the  Welsh  Charity." 

It  can  well  be  imagined  how  the  other  newspapers 
would  seize  the  advantage  given  them  by  poor  Goldsmith's 
righteous  but  foolishly  expressed  indignation.  They  assailed 
him  from  all  sides  for  the  gross  outrage  he  had  committed 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  taunted  him  with  the  charge 
that  he  had  himself,  when  in  the  capacity  of  an  editor, 
taken  such  liberties  with  others  as  he  now  complained 
had  been  taken  with  him.  Goldsmith  had  been  too  much 
roused  to  let  the  matter  drop  with  the  payment  of  the  fine 
to  the  Welsh  charity,  and  now  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
reply  to  the  criticisms  which  the  newspapers  had  passed 
upon  him.  He  issued  an  address  to  the  public,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  for  March  31, 1773: — 

"Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  been  willing  to 
correct  in  others  an  abuse  of  which  I  have  been  guilty 
myself,  I  beg  leave  to  declare,  that  in  all  my  life,  I  never 
wrote  or  dictated  a  single  paragraph,  letter  or  essay  in  a 
newspaper,  except  a  few  moral  essays  under  the  character 
of  a  Chinese,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  Ledger,  and  a  letter 
to  which  I  signed  my  name,  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle.  If 
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the  liberty  of  the  press,  therefore,  has  been  abused,  I  have 
had  no  hand  in  it. 

"I  have  always  considered  the  press  as  the  protector  of 
our  freedom,  as  a  watchful  guardian,  capable  of  uniting 
the  weak  against  the  encroachments  of  power.  What  con- 
cerns the  public  most  properly  admits  of  a  public  discus- 
sion. But  of  late  the  press  has  turned  from  defending 
public  interest,  to  making  inroads  upon  private  life;  from 
combating  the  strong,  to  overwhelming  the  feeble.  No 
condition  is  now  too  obscure  for  its  abuse,  and  the  protec- 
tor has  become  the  tyrant  of  the  people.  In  this  manner  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  beginning  to  sow  the  seeds  of  its 
own  dissolution;  the  great  must  oppose  it  from  principle, 
and  the  weak  from  fear;  till  at  last  every  rank  of  mankind 
shall  be  found  to  give  up  its  benefits,  content  with  security 
from  insults. 

"How  to  put  a  stop  to  this  licentiousness  by  which  all  are 
indiscriminately  abused,  and  by  which  vice  consequently 
escapes  in  the  general  censure,  I  am  unable  to  tell;  all  I 
could  wish  is  that,  as  the  law  gives  us  no  protection  against 
the  injury,  so  it  should  give  caluminators  no  shelter  after 
having  provoked  correction.  The  insults  which  we  receive 
before  the  public,  by  being  more  open  are  the  most  dis- 
tressing; by  treating  them  with  silent  contempt,  we  do 
not  pay  a  sufficient  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
By  recurring  to  legal  redress,  we  too  often  expose  the 
weakness  of  the  law,  which  only  serves  to  increase  our 
mortification  by  failing  to  relieve  us.  In  short,  every  man 
should  singly  consider  himself  as  a  guardian  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  as  far  as  his  influence  can  extend,  should 
endeavor  to  prevent  its  licentiousness  becoming  at  last  the 
grave  of  its  freedom.  "Oliver  Goldsmith." 

Boswell,  with  an  air  that  implied  Johnson  had  written 
this  "manifesto,"  asked  Johnson  if  Goldsmith  had  written 
it.  To  which  Johnson  replied:  "Sir,  Dr.  Goldsmith  would 
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no  more  have  asked  me  to  have  wrote  such  a  thing  as  that 
for  him,  than  he  would  have  asked  me  to  feed  him  with  a 
spoon,  or  do  anything  else  that  denoted  his  imbecility.  I  as 
much  believe  that  he  wrote  it  as  if  I  had  seen  him  do  it. 
Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  any  one  friend  he  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  publish  it.  He  has  indeed  done  it  very  well, 
but  it  is  a  foolish  thing  well  done."  With  which  opinion 
most  people  will  agree. 

It  is  pleasant,  ho  wever,  to  realize  that  during  this  period  of 
Goldsmith's  adventures,  beclouded  as  it  was  with  storm- full 
vapors,  there  were  broad  and  comforting  rifts  of  sunshine, 
in  which  he  could  disport  his  own  sunny  nature.  He  had 
gathered  around  him  friends  who  had  their  share,  too,  of 
"God's  plenty,"  and  who  possessed  also  the  insight  to  see  and 
honor  the  pure  heart  and  highly  devoted  spirit  that  dwelt 
within  that  ungainly  body.  The  penny-a-liners  and  profes- 
sional slanderers  made  no  impression  on  such  men  as  General 
Oglethorpe,  Lord  Charlemont,  General  Poole,  Dr.  Nugent 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  whom  Goldsmith  consorted 
and  who  considered  themselves  privileged  to  entertain  him 
as  their  guest  and  friend.  So  that  in  these  days  of  his  pressing 
needs,  he  must  have  experienced  both  solace  and  pride  in  the 
reflection  that  in  a  world  in  which  he  lived  its  nobler  citizens 
not  only  respected  his  genius,  but  enjoyed  hi  mas  a  man.  If  his 
circumstances  were  such  as  to  make  him  unhappy,  at  times, 
surely  the  fault  lay  with  himself,  and  not  with  the  world. 
He  had  the  wisdom  to  realize  this,  but,  alas,  not  the  wisdom, 
nor  the  strength  to  change  his  ways.  He  let  his  nature  take 
its  course  and  was  content  to  call  on  his  genius  and  endur- 
ance to  pay  the  price  for  its  wanderings.  If  his  pride  would 
not  permit  him  to  ask  for  assistance,  it  was  because  he  had 
a  faith,  justifiable  enough,  in  himself  to  work  out  his  own 
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independence.  He  was  never  in  doubt  about  his  ability  to 
extricate  himself  out  of  the  entanglements  he  had  woven 
round  himself.  There  was  always  some  new  work  he  could 
do  for  the  booksellers,  and  if  they  would  profit  more  by  it 
than  he  would,  still,  his  share  sufficed  him.  This  method,  of 
course,  was  a  suicidal  one;  for  by  thus  mortgaging  his  future, 
he  rarely  left  himself  altogether  free  to  enjoy  the  present. 
The  "advances"  the  booksellers  made  him  went  mainly  to 
pay  for  past  indiscretions,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  do  work 
that  had  lost  its  flavor  for  him,  in  order  to  make  good.  As  a 
consequence  he  sapped  himself  of  both  mental  and  physical 
resiliency  to  his  ultimate  prostration. 

While  still  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Colman  for  the 
production  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  but  towards  the  end 
of  1772.,  a  new  magazine,  The  Westminster;  had  been  started 
in  London.  To  this  Goldsmith  contributed  some  essays  in 
the  earlier  numbers.  Prior  notes  those  that  appeared  in  the 
volume  of  Goldsmith's  "Essays,"  published  by  Reed  in  1797. 
These  are,  "The  History  of  a  Poet's  Garden,"  "A  Comparison 
between  Laughing  and  Sentimental  Comedy,"  and  "A  Reg- 
ister of  Scotch  Marriages."  Goldsmith  ceased  contributing 
to  this  magazine  because  of  his  engagements  with  the 
production  of  his  comedy,  and  the  pressure  to  complete  the 
"Animated  Nature." 

As  the  payments  for  the  "Animated  Nature"  had  long 
since  been  eaten  up,  Goldsmith  engaged  to  write  a  "History 
of  Greece."  He  was  badly  in  need  of  money,  and  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  he  was  to  receive  from  William 
Griffin  for  the  two  octavo  volumes  of  this  history,  as  per 
the  agreement  between  them  of  June  2.2.,  went  partly  to 
liquidate  a  previous  obligation.  He  wrote  the  first  volume 
in  quick  time,  but  the  second  took  him  another  year  to  get 
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off  the  stocks.  In  the  meantime,  he  finished  the  corrections 
for  a  second  edition  of  his  "History  of  England,"  and  set  to 
work  on  an  abridgement  of  it  in  a  single  volume. 

In  the  Spring  of  1773,  shortly  after  the  successful  run  of 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  Goldsmith,  out  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Quick  the  actor,  who  had  created  the  part  of  Tony 
Lumpkin,  altered  for  his  benefit  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  trans- 
lation of  "Le  Grondeur"  ("The  Grumbler")  by  Brueys,  and 
allowed  Quick  to  use  his  name  in  connection  with  the 
announcement  of  the  performance  of  the  play.  It  was  given 
on  May  8, 1773,  ^ut  was  not  repeated.  The  play  itself,  with 
Goldsmith's  alterations,  has  never  been  printed,  but  Prior 
states  that,  in  his  time,  the  manuscript  was  in  the  possession 
of  Thomas  Amyot,  Esq.  Prior  printed  a  scene  from  this 
manuscript  in  his  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous 
Works. 

The  year  1773  also  found  the  Club  taking  on  a  change. 
It  increased  its  membership  from  nine  to  twenty,  and  took 
into  its  select  circle,  David  Garrick,  Lord  Charlemont  (a 
famous  book-collector  whom  Edmund  Malone,  later,  served 
with  discrimination  and  fine  taste),  Mr.  Agmondesham 
Vesey  (the  husband  of  Mrs.  Vesey  the  blue-stocking  friend 
of  Johnson's  Elizabeth  Carter),  Mr.  William  Jones  (later, 
the  famous  Orientalist,  Sir  William  Jones),  and  last,  but 
not  least,  (in  his  own  estimation,  at  any  rate)  Mr.  James 
Bos  well  of  Auchinleck.  Johnson's  proposal  of  Boswell's 
name  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  the  other  members,  but  he 
insisted  on  his  election.  "If  they  had  refused,  Sir,"  he  told 
Boswell  afterwards,  "they  knew  they'd  never  have  got  in 
another.  I'd  have  kept  them  all  out."  From  this  time  on  we 
have  described  for  us  Goldsmith's  sayings  and  doings  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Turk's  Head,  Gerrard  Street,  and 
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however  indifferently  colored  the  pictures  may  be,  due  to 
the  artist's  niggardly  palette,  they  are  yet  so  life-like,  so 
entertaining  and  so  interesting  that  for  lack  of  any  other 
records  they  have  become  a  permanent  source  of  lively 
interest.  The  place  and  its  people  may  have  called  for  a  more 
unprejudiced  treatment,  but  despite  the  high  lights  thrown 
on  the  one  outstanding  figure  of  Johnson,  both  place  and 
people  are  realized  with  such  remarkable  ability  that  the 
work  abides  in  the  memory,  and  is  a  continual  refreshment 
to  the  literary  student  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  Club's  now  enlarged  circle,Goldsmith  moved  with 
his  old-time  gentle  placidity,  and  scattered  his  largesses  of 
fun  and  frolic,  stammering  or  reckless  conversation  and 
"absurdities"  of  humor  and  retort,  regardless  of  what  might 
be  said  or  thought  of  him.  Neither  Beauclerk  could  disturb 
nor  Bos  well  annoy  him  for  long.  Let  them  take  his  measure 
according  to  their  own  standards,  none  the  less  the  man 
walks  the  groves  of  this  Academy,  the  friend  of  the  most 
seeing,  the  companion  of  the  most  learned,  and  a  great  man 
in  his  own  right. 

But  amid  all  these  friendly  intercourses  and  high  social 
diversions,  Goldsmith  was  always  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
the  spectre  of  his  debts.  The  substantial  sums  he  had  received 
on  account  of  the  "Animated  Nature"  (still  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,  as  Frankfort  Moore  puts  it),  the  History 
of  Greece,  and  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  had  all  been  subli- 
mated with  not  a  groat  remaining.  The  booksellers  had  been 
too  indulgent  with  him;  they  had  given  him  the  money  to 
do  the  work,  and  now  there  was  neither  money  nor  work.  In 
this  situation,  a  happy  thought  came  to  him  for  a  new 
book-scheme,  one  by  which  he  could  lay  the  spectre  for 
good,  and  of  a  nature  to  enable  him,  with  propriety,  to  call 
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on  his  friends  for  assistance.  He  gave  the  scheme  much 
thought  and  elaborated  its  prospectus  with  great  care.  In 
its  final  form  he  presented  it  to  the  booksellers  as  a  "Popular 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  title  sounded  most 
inviting,  and  the  method  by  which  the  "copy"  was  to  be 
furnished  was  no  less  so.  He  worked  at  the  prospectus 
with  enthusiasm  and  gave  it  his  best  expression."Here,"  he 
exclaimed  to  Cradock,  who  called  on  him  one  morning, 
"here  are  some  of  my  best  prose  writings.  I  have  been  hard 
at  work  ever  since  midnight,  and  I  desire  you  to  examine 
them.  They  are  intended  for  an  introduction  to  a  body  of 
arts  and  sciences."  Cradock  thought  the  material  very  good 
indeed.  Johnson  was  to  write  the  article  on  ethics;  Burke 
an  essay  on  Berkeley's  philosophy,  to  contribute  also  an 
abstract  of  his  work  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  to 
write  other  articles  on  political  science;  Reynolds  was  down 
for  a  dissertation  on  painting;  and  Garrick  was  to  discourse 
on  the  art  of  acting;  Burney  would  furnish  the  article  on 
Musicians.  He  laid  this  scheme  before  Davies  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  "the  trade"  who  were  to  undertake  the  financing 
of  this  encyclopaedic  work,  and  Davies  in  turn  laid  it  before 
his  associates.  The  booksellers  considered  it  carefully,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  decline  the  proposal. 
In  itself,  they  said  the  scheme  was  a  good  one,  but  it  would 
require  more  money  to  finance  to  completion  than  they  cared 
to  venture— especially  with  Doctor  Goldsmith  as  its  sponsor 
and  editor.  Not  that  they  questioned  Doctor  Goldsmith's 
good  intentions  and  abilities,  but  they  felt  they  were  not 
warranted  in  depending  on  one  who,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, was  yet  lacking  in  that  industry  which  would  be 
required  to  complete  so  bulky  a  manuscript  on  time.  They 
were  aware  of  his  procrastinating  methods  and  they  also 
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felt  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to  make  ad  varices  which 
would  leave  Doctor  Goldsmith  in  a  less  eager  frame  of  mind 
to  go  through  with  the  undertaking.  Besides,  Doctor 
Goldsmith's  time  was  already  filled  with  work  which  was 
still  to  be  accomplished.  The  prospectus,  indeed,  had  been 
so  far  proceeded  with  by  Goldsmith,  that  it  was  distributed 
among  his  friends  who  were  to  be  associated  with  him. 
Neither  the  original  manuscript  nor  any  printed  copy 
of  it,  if  printed  copies  were  made,  has  survived. 

The  refusal  of  the  booksellers  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
this  "Dictionary"  was  a  disappointment  from  which  Gold- 
smith found  it  difficult  to  recover.  He  had  set  so  much  store 
by  it,  for  he  had  seen  in  it  a  steady  source  of  income  for  some 
years  to  come,  that  he  could  scarce  entertain  the  thought 
of  its  rejection.  When  the  rejection  did  come,  he  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  how  to  obtain  the  money  by  which  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  he  had  in- 
volved himself. 

In  his  despair  he  turned  to  Garrick  who  had  offered  to 
produce  his  play,  "The  Good  Natured  Man,"  if  certain  alter- 
ations which  the  actor-manager  had  suggested  would  be 
made.  The  play  was  in  Goldsmith's  hands  again  to  do  what 
he  liked  with.  The  letter  he  wrote  to  Garrick  is  printed  by 
Forster  with  a  facsimile  of  the  signature  and  short  postscript. 
Forster  reproduces  it  thus  "to  show  the  writer's  agitation 
and  perhaps  account  for  the  vague  distraction  of  his  gram- 
mar," for  the  script  is  shaky  and  feeble  by  comparison  with 
Goldsmith's  usual  handwriting  at  this  time,  and  its  wording 
is  somewhat  incoherent.  The  letter  was  communicated  to 
Forster  by  a  friend,  probably  by  Mr.  Bolton  Corney: — 

"My  Dear  Sir,  Your  saying  you  would  play  my  Good 
Natured  Man  makes  me  wish  it.  The  money  you  advanced 
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me  on  Newbery's  note  I  have  the  mortification  to  find  is 
not  yet  paid,  but  he  says  he  will  in  two  or  three  days.  What 
I  mean  by  this  letter  is  to  lend  me  sixty  pounds  for  which 
I  will  give  you  Newbury's  note,  so  that  the  whole  of  my 
debt  will  be  an  hundred  for  which  you  shall  have  New- 
bery's note  as  a  security.  This  may  be  paid  either  from  my 
alteration  if  my  benefit  should  come  to  so  much,  but  at 
any  rate  I  will  take  care  you  shall  not  be  a  loser.  I  will  give 
you  a  new  character  in  my  comedy,  and  knock  out  Lofty 
which  does  not  do,  and  will  make  such  alterations  as  you 

suggest.  I  am  yours    _ . .        ~   , ,      .  .    T  , 
00  Oliver  Goldsmith.  I  beg  an  answer. 

Garrick  endorsed  this  letter,  "Goldsmith's  parlaver,"  but 
he  let  Goldsmith  have  the  money  on  his  own  note,  with- 
out reference  to  the  altered  comedy.  Goldsmith's  acknowl- 
edgement, also  marked  by  Garrick,  "Goldsmith's  parlaver," 
is  a  most  pathetic  overflow  of  thanks: 

"My  dear  Friend,  I  thank  you!  I  wish  I  could  do  some- 
thing to  serve  you.  I  shall  have  a  comedy  for  you  in  a  season 
or  two  at  furtherest  that  I  believe  will  be  worth  your  ac- 
ceptance, for  I  fancy  I  will  make  it  a  fine  thing.  You  shall 
have  the  refusal.  I  wish  you  would  not  take  up  Newbery's 
note  but  let  Waller  tease  him,  without  however  coming 
to  extremities;  let  him  haggle  after  him  and  he  will  get 
it.  He  owes  it  and  will  pay  it.  I'm  sorry  you  are  ill.  I  will 
draw  upon  you  one  month  after  date  for  sixty  pounds 
and  your  acceptance  will  be  ready  money,  part  of  which  I 
want  to  go  down  to  Barton  with.  May  God  preserve  my 
honest  little  man,  for  he  has  my  heart.  Ever,  Oliver 
Goldsmith." 

And  thus  to  happy  Barton  he  went,  taking  with  him  a 
much  relieved  mind  and  a  lighter  heart  than  he  had  carried 
for  some  time,  glad  enough  to  be  able  to  be  his  old  self 
again  with  those  who  never  failed  to  welcome  this  simple 
and  worldly-unwise  poet.  For  at  Barton  he  could  put  aside 
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his  disturbing  reflections,  and  in  his  frolicsome  antics  pass 
the  time  forgetful  of  his  parlous  circumstances.  He  was  a 
welcome  guest  at  other  houses,  too,  at  this  time,  for  we 
read  of  him  in  the  company  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  mixing 
with  the  pleasure-seekers  at  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  and 
staying  at  Beauclerk's  house.  It  was  while  on  a  visit  to  this 
last  place  that  the  old  game  of  "Signor  Mufti"  was  enacted 
by  him  and  Garrick  to  the  high  amusement  of  all  the 
guests  except  Horace  Walpole,  who  described  the  scene. 
It  was  the  night  of  a  Christmas  festivity,  and  Goldsmith, 
sitting  on  the  knees  of  Garrick,  both,  except  Goldsmith's 
head  and  Garrick's  hands,  being  covered  by  a  table-cloth, 
recited  Addison's  "Cato,"  while  the  actor  accompanied  the 
lines  with  inappropriate  and  ridiculous  gestures  of  his 
hands.  The  innocent  laughter  that  accompanied  the  per- 
formance came  from  genuine  enjoyment  of  the  fun;  but 
Walpole  saw  Goldsmith  only  as  "a  fool  the  more  wearing 
for  having  more  sense."  Yet  was  he  the  kind  of  a  sensible 
fool  who  hurt  no  one's  feelings  by  his  foolishness,  and  who 
left  those  who  were  willing  to  play  the  fool  with  him,  all 
the  better  for  the  experience.  Which  is,  perhaps,  more  than 
can  be  said  of  the  knowing  and  proper  Horatio  Walpole. 

In  that  Christmas  season  of  1773-4,  Joseph  Cradock 
came  up  to  London  with  his  wife  for  a  short  stay.  He  tells 
us  in  his  "Memoirs"  of  meeting  Goldsmith  and  finding  him 
much  altered  and  depressed  in  spirits;  his  usual  cheerful- 
ness was  gone,  and  the  old  humor  "was  forced."  Cradock 
presumed  the  change  was  owing  to  money  troubles,  and 
in  his  kindly  way  thought  of  allaying  them  by  suggesting 
a  special  edition  of  "The  Traveller"  and  "The  Deserted 
Village,"  the  subscriptions  for  which  might  help.  He  spoke 
of  the  plan  to  Goldsmith,  who  only  answered,  "Pray  do 
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what  you  please  with  them,"  and  seemed  quite  indifferent, 
as  if  hopeless.  Two  sisters,  milliners,  who  were  among 
Goldsmith's  creditors,  living  near  Temple  Lane,  to  whom 
Cradock  spoke  of  Goldsmith,  begged  him  not  to  permit 
his  friend  to  be  anxious  about  what  he  owed  them.  "Oh, 
Sir,  sooner  persuade  him  to  let  us  work  for  him  gratis, 
than  suffer  him  to  apply  to  any  other.  We  are  sure  he  will 
pay  us  if  he  can." 

Such  was  Goldsmith's  material  state  when  he  entered 
on  the  forty-sixth  and  last  year  of  his  life.  He  attempted 
to  sell  the  lease  of  his  Temple  chambers,  and  went  back  to 
the  little  farm-house  on  the  Edgeware-road  to  unburden 
himself  of  the  mass  of  work  yet  to  be  done.  There  was  the 
"Animated  Nature"  to  finish;  the  History  of  Greece  was 
still  lacking  its  second  volume;  the  Abridgement  of  the 
History  of  England  was  yet  to  be  made;  a  new  edition  of 
his  "Polite  Learning"  was  called  for  by  Dodsley;  a  transla- 
tion of  Scarron's  "Roman  Comique"  to  be  begun  and 
finished  in  short  order.  The  papers  he  had  written  for  his 
rejected  "Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  also,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  go  to  waste;  he  took  them  up  and  rearranged 
them  into  a  "Survey  of  Experimental  Philosophy,"  and 
had  proceeded  so  far  with  them  that  Carnan  and  Newbery 
were  warranted  in  printing  the  first  volume  while  waiting 
for  the  second.  All  this  work  crammed  into  the  short 
space  of  a  few  months,  was  enough  to  wear  down  a  far 
stronger  man  than  was  Goldsmith  at  this  time,  with  nerves 
stretched  to  the  snapping  point.  Yet  he  finished  them  all, 
and  in  not  one  of  them  is  there  any  mark  of  weakness  of 
execution  or  any  falling  off  in  the  felicity  of  his  expression. 
The  "Animated  Nature"  is  not  a  scientific  work,  but  it  is 
Goldsmith  in  his  most  delightful  moods  and  in  his  most 
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engaging  self.  "The  History  of  Greece"  and  the  "Abridge- 
ment of  the  History  of  England"  are  not  the  products  of 
great  scholarship,  but  they  have  been  read  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers  with  pleasure  and  even  instruction. 
Goldsmith  "touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn." 

Despite,  however,  this  mass  of  literary  drudgery,  despite 
his  embarrassments  and  their  consequent  disturbance  of 
poise,  when  the  creative  imagination  of  the  man  was 
challenged,  he  came  into  the  arena  smiling,  and  he  accom- 
plished himself  consummately.  For  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  Herculean  stable-cleaning,  and  with  spirits  at  their 
seeming  lowest  ebb,  that  he  was  suddenly  called  upon  by 
his  friends  to  retaliate  on  some  persiflage  they  had  indulged 
in  at  his  expense.  He  answered  the  call  at  once  and  so  aston- 
ished them  by  the  unexpected  beauty  and  fitness  of  his 
"Retaliation,"  that  they  could  only  stammer  their  regrets. 
But  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  hear  them.  "Retaliation"  was 
his  song  of  farewell,  nor  did  he  live  to  finish  it. 

The  occasion  for  this  last  flight  through  the  fields  of 
Poesy,  arose  out  of  a  gathering  of  Goldsmith's  friends  who 
had  met  to  dine  at  their  old  haunt,  the  St.  James's  Coffee- 
House.  Goldsmith  was  not  present  at  that  dinner,  but  the 
conversation  turning  on  him,  one  of  those  present  pro- 
posed that  each  of  them  should  write  an  epitaph  on  him. 
The  proposal  was  made  in  all  good  humor,  and  Goldsmith 
being  a  fit  subject  for  a  bit  of  fun,  all  set  their  wits  to 
work.  Garrick  responded  immediately,  with  the  now  oft- 
quoted  couplet:* 

"Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll." 

*For  permission  to  reproduce  in  facsimile  Garrick's  couplet,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  A.  Edward  Newton,  who  is  the  happy  owner  of  the  original. 
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The  others  produced  their  compositions,  and  much 
laughter  followed.  The  next  time  Goldsmith  attended  the 
Coffee-House,  the  epitaphs  were  good  humoredly  read  to 
him,  and  he  was  called  upon  for  retaliation.  He  remained 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  promised  to  comply, 
but  he  begged  for  a  little  time.  "At  their  next  meeting," 
writes  the  friend  in  the  introduction  to  the  printed  book, 
Goldsmith  "produced  the  following,  which  I  think  adds 
one  leaf  to  his  immortal  wreath." 

This  is  the  story  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  intro- 
duction printed  in  the  volume,  "Retaliation,"  published  in 
April,  1774,  two  months  after  the  dinner  took  place.  But 
there  is  a  continuation  to  this  story,  which  tells  that  dur- 
ing the  process  of  composition,  several  of  the  retaliatory 
epitaphs  became  known  to  those  who  were  being  retali- 
ated upon.  These  at  once  saw  that  they  were  being  hoist 
with  their  own  petards  after  a  fashion  they  had  never 
bargained  for.  They  (Garrick  in  particular), therefore,  began 
re-composing  their  epitaphs  on  Goldsmith  to  meet  the 
new  attack.  Garrick  also  wrote  an  introduction  for  an  in- 
tended publication  of  these  epitaphs,  in  which,  as  related 
by  Peter  Cunningham,  he  tells  his  version  of  how  the 
epitaphs  came  to  be  written. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  greater  portion  of 
"Retaliation"  has  been  fixed  at  February  1774,  from  a  ref- 
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erence  to  Kenrick  in  the  line,  "Our  Dods  shall  be  pious,  our 
Kenricks  shall  lecture."  Kenrick  gave  several  weekly  lec- 
tures on  Shakespeare  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  Temple  Bar,  be- 
ginning January  19th,  1774.  Goldsmith  did  not  touch  the 
poem  in  March,  for  in  that  month  he  became  too  unwell, 
and  in  April  he  was  no  longer  alive.  His  epitaph  on  Rey- 
nolds, the  last  he  was  engaged  in  writing,  he  left  unfinished: 

"Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying  and  bland; 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 
When  they  judg'd  without  skill  he  was  still  hard 

of  hearing: 
When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff. 
By  flattery  unspoiled 
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Collation: — Sig.A  (unsigned),  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-F  in 
twos. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv.  (unnumbered)  +  iv+<- 
2.0: — Half- title,  p.  i;  p.ii,  blank;  Title-page,  p.  iii;  p.  iv,  blank; 

"To  Mr.  Kearsly",pp.  i-iii;  p.  iv,  blank;  Text  of  poem,  pp. 

5-16;  "Explanatory  Notes  and  Observations,"  pp.  17-10. 

At  the  foot  of  page  2.0  is  printed  a  list  of  "Errors,"  all  of 
which  remain  uncorrected  in  the  Elkins'  copy.  Some 
copies  have  the  first  error  noted  in  this  list  corrected. 

Some  copies, as  in  the  Elkins' copy,  are  without  the  words 
on  the  title-page  below  the  engraved  portrait,  "Published 
as  the  Act  directs  18th  April  1774." 

All  first  issues  of  the  first  edition  should  include  the  four 
pages  of  "Explanatory  Notes  and  Observations"  at  the  end. 

In  the  fifth  edition,  also  issued  in  1774,  is  included  an 
additional  epitaph  of  twenty-eight  lines  on  Caleb  White- 
foord.  In  this  fifth  edition,  the  notes  and  observations  have 
been  printed  as  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  to  which 
they  refer. 

The  Caleb  Whitefoord  epitaph  is  preceded  by  a  "Post- 
script," which  is  as  follows: 

"After  the  Fourth  Edition  of  this  Poem  was  printed 
the  publisher  received  an  Epitaph  on  Mr.Whitefoord, 
from  a  friend  of  the  late  Doctor  Goldsmith  inclosed  in 
a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

'I  have  in  my  possession  a  sheet  of  paper,  containing 
near  forty  lines  in  the  Doctor's  own  hand- writing:  there 
are  many  scattered,  broken  verses,  on  Sir.  Jos.  Reynolds, 
Counsellor  Ridge,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and  Mr.  Whitefoord. 
The  Epitaph  on  the  last  mentioned  gentleman  is  the 
only  one  that  is  finished,  and  therefore,  I  have  copied  it, 
that  you  may  add  it  to  the  next  edition.  It  is  a  striking 
proof  of  Doctor  Goldsmith's  good-nature.  I  saw  this 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  Doctor's  room,  five  or  six  days 
before  he  died;  and,  as  I  had  got  all  the  other  Epitaphs, 
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I  asked  him  if  I  might  take  it.  'In  truth  you  may,  my, 
Boy,  (replied  he)  for  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  me  where  I 
am  going."' 

How  far  "the  friend  of  the  late  Doctor  Goldsmith"  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  student  must  judge  for  himself  from  the  follow- 
ing facts:  The  "sheet  of  paper"  referred  to  by  him  was  not 
sent  to  Kearsly,  nor  did  the  publisher  ever  see  it.  Neither 
this  sheet  nor  the  other  sheets  containing  "all  the  other 
Epitaphs"  have  ever  since  been  heard  of.  Whitefoord  was 
a  wine  merchant  with  a  connoisseur's  eye  for  a  good  picture. 
There  is  a  miniature  of  him  painted  by  Cosway  which 
shows  him  as  quite  a  dandy.  He  amused  the  Town  by 
printing  and  lavishly  distributing  his  "Cross  Readings." 
These  were  made  up  of  couplets,  the  lines  of  which  were 
taken  from  the  columns  of  newspapers — one  line  from  one 
column  and  the  second  line  from  its  opposite  in  the  second 
column;  the  conjunction  of  the  two  making  sense  but  with 
a  humorous  twist.  John  Thomas  Smith  in  his  very  amus- 
ing "Nollekens  and  his  Times,"  devotes  some  pages  to  this 
self-complacent  gentlemen,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
picture  him  as  a  self-seeking,  egotistic  person  who,  like 
Goldsmith's  goose,  "stoutly  kept  up  his  right  to  the  pond's 
side" — especially  in  his  efforts  to  get  mentioned  in  the  will 
of  the  rich  Nollekens,  the  miser-sculptor.  He  was  dis- 
appointed in  that,  however,  for  he  died  before  Nollekens 
passed  away.  On  the  question  of  the  Retaliation  epitaph, 
Smith  has  this  to  say:  "An  assertion  has  been  credited  by 
many  persons,  that  Goldsmith  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Postscript  now  printed  with  his  poem  entitled  Retaliation, 
but  that  it  was  written  by  Caleb  Whitefoord,  whom  it 
celebrates,  and  who  now  and  then  endeavoured  to  imitate 
his  manner.  It  may  be  true  that  the  lines  were  conveyed  to 
the  editor  of  the  fifth  edition  by  one  of  their  mutual  friends, 
and  that  they  were  not  produced  before  the  Doctor's  death; 
but  certainly  the  length  of  praise  bestowed  upon  White- 
foord in  the  Postscript  has  been  considered  unconscionably 
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long  as  well  as  uncommonly  great,  especially  for  a  man 
whose  qualifications  could  never  rank  him  with  Burke  or 
Reynolds.  The  author  of  Retaliation,  however,  thought 
proper  to  confine  his  praise  of  those  immortal  men  to  a 
considerably  less  number  than  eighteen  lines." 

The  first  printing  of  these  twenty-eight  lines  (not  eighteen, 
as  Smith  has  it)  gives  this  fifth  edition  its  right  to  a  special 
bibliographical  note: — 

RETALIATION:/ A/ POEM./ BYDOCTOR GOLD- 
SMITH./ Including/  Epitaphs/  on  some  of  the  most/ 
Distinguished  Wits  of  this  Metropolis./  The  Fifth  Edition, 
corrected./  With  Explanatory  notes,  and  Observations./ 
[Engraved  head  of  Goldsmith,  with  the  printed  line  below 
as  in  the  first  edition.]/  London:/  Printed  for  G.  Kearsly, 
at  No.  46,  in  Fleet-street./  M.DCC.LXXIV./ 

4to.  Printed  in  half-sheets.  Size:  10^x7^  in. 

Collation : — Sig.  A  (unsigned ),  2.  leaves :  Sigs. B-E  in  two's ; 
Sig.  F,  one  leaf;  Unsigned  Sig.,  2.  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  +  iv  + 
5-2.2.: — 

Half-title, p. i;  p. ii,  blank;  Title-page, p. iii;  p. iv,  blank; 

"To  Mr.  Kearsly,"  pp.  i-iii;  p.  iv.  blank;  Text,  pp. 3-2.2.. 
The  catchword  on  p.  14  is  misprinted  "With"  for  "On." 
There  is,  of  course,  no  list  of  "Errors,"  since  these  were 

corrected. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February  1774,  that  Goldsmith 
finally  relieved  himself  of  the  heavy  burden  of  the  eight 
volumes  of  "Animated  Nature" — heavy  not  from  the 
weight  of  his  erudition,  which  was  light  as  thistle-down, 
but  heavy  from  the  prolonged  carrying  of  the  obligation 
which  their  composition  had  entailed  on  him.  In  this 
month  appeared  the  announcement  that  the  work  was  to 
be  published  in  March,  but  it  was  not  ready  until  July  1. 
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Griffin  had  sold  the  copyright,  as  has  been  stated,  to  John 
Nourse,  and  he  now  wished  either  to  re-acquire  it  or  to  enjoy 
a  share  of  its  profits.  He  must  have  spoken  to  Goldsmith  of 
his  desire  and  probably  begged  his  good  offices  with  Nourse, 
for  the  following  letter  was  written  by  Goldsmith  to 
Nourse  on  Griffin's  behalf: 

"Sir,  As  the  work  for  which  we  engaged  is  now  coming 
out  for  the  over  payment  of  which  I  return  you  my  thanks, 
I  would  consider  myself  still  more  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
would  let  my  friend  Griffin  have  a  part  of  it.  He  is  ready  to 
pay  you  for  any  part  you  will  think  proper  to  give  him,  and 
as  I  have  thoughts  of  extending  the  work  into  the  vegetable 
and  fossil  kingdoms,  you  shall  share  with  him  in  any  such 
engagements,  as  may  happen  to  ensue.  I  am,  Sir,  Your  very 
humble  servant,  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

But  two  weeks  before  the  "Animated  Nature"  was  pub- 
lished appeared  the  "Grecian  History": — 
THE/  GRECIAN  HISTORY,/  FROM/  THE  EARLIEST 
STATE/  TO  THE/  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT./ By  Dr.  Goldsmith,/ Vol.  I.  [Vol.11.]/  [Double 
printer's  rule.]/  London,/  Printed  for  J.  and  F.  Rivington,  T. 
Longman,  G.  Kearsley,/  W.  Griffin,  G.  Robinson,  R.Baldwin, 
W.  Goldsmith,/  T.  Cadell,  and  T.  Evans  in  the  Strand./ 
MDCCLXXIV./ 

2.  Vols.  8  vo.  Bound  in  contemporary  brown  mottled  calf, 
with  red  leather  title-labels  on  backs,  sprinkled  edges.  Size: 
79/l6x49/l6in. 

Vol.  I.  Collation:  —  Unsigned  Sig.,  2.  leaves  (the  first  a 
blank);  Sigs.  B-Cc  in  eights,  followed  by  a  blank  leaf. 

Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Two  blank  pages;  pp.  iv 
(unnumbered)  + 1-400  (p.  400  blank)  +  2.  blank  pages: — 
Two  blank  pages;  Title  page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Adver- 
tisement "  p.  iii;  p.  iv,  blank;  Text, pp.  1-3  99;  p.  400,  blank; 
2.  blank  pages. 
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Vol.  II.  Collation:  Unsigned 
Sig.,  3  leaves  (first  two  are 
blanks);  B-T6  in  eights;  Sigs. 
U-Z  in  eights;  one  blank  leaf. 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: 
Four  blank  pages+pp.  ii  +  1-184 
+  64  unnumbered  pages+ 2.  blank 
pages: — 

Four  blank  pages;  Title- 
page,  p.  i ;  p.  ii,  blank;  Text,  pp. 
1-2.84;  Index  pp.  64  (unnum- 
bered); 2.  blank  pages. 
In  Vol.  I,  page  399  is  misnum- 
bered  389. 

The  title-page  of  Vol.  II  is 
printed  in  a  type  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  the  title-page  of  Vol.  I.  The  printer's 
double  rule  on  the  title-page  of  Vol.  II  has  the  upper 
rule  thick  and  the  lower  one  thin;  in  Vol.  I,  these  two 
rules  are  thin. 

In  the  imprint  of  Vol.  II,  the  word  "London"  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  colon  instead  of  a  comma  as  in  Vol.  I.  Also 
the  publisher's  name  "Kearsly"  is  spelled  "Kearsley." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  volume  one,  Sig.  D4 
is  misprinted  E4;  in  this  copy,  this  signature  is  correctly 
printed. 

The  Dublin  edition  of  this  history  is  a  duodecimo  in 
two  volumes.  (Size:  6H  x  4  in.)  The  Elkins'  copy  is  bound 
in  diced  brown  calf,  with  dark  green  leather  title-labels, 
marbled  edges.  The  title-page  is  as  follows: 
THE  /  GRECIAN  HISTORY,  /  from  /  THE  EARLIEST 
STATE  /  to  the  /  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  /  By  Dr. 
Goldsmith.  /  In  two  Volumes.  /  Vol.  I.  [Vol.  II.]  /  [printer's 
double  rule.]  /  Dublin  /  Printed  for  James  Williams,  No.  5,/ 
Skinner-Row.  M,DCC,LXXIV./ 
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Vol.  I.  Pp.  ii  +  1-2.82..  Vol.  II.  Pp.  ii  +  1-2.03  +  PP-  ^9  °^ 
Index  (unnumbered.) 

The  title-page  of  Volume  two  is  printed  in  a  slightly 
heavier  faced  type  than  that  of  volume  one,  and  does  not 
bear  the  statement,  "In  two  Volumes." 

On  July  1,  there  was  printed  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  the 
following  advertisement : 

"This  day  is  published  in  eight  vols.  8  vo.  price  iL  8s.  in 
boards,  illustrated,  with  10 1  copper-plates  engraved  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Martin,  An  History  of  the  Earth  and 
Animated  Nature.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Printed  for  I. 
Nourse,  in  the  Strand ;  Bookseller  to  his  Majesty." 

AN/  HISTORY/  OF  THE/  EARTH/  AND/  ANIMATED 

NATURE: /BY  OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH./  [printer's 

rule.]/  In  Eight  Volumes./ 

[printer's  rule.]/  Vol.  I.  [Vol.  IL, 

Vol.  Ill,  Vol.  IV.,Vol.V,Vol.VI. 

Vol.VII,Vol.VIII.]/  [printer's 

double  rule.]  London:  /  Printed 

for  J.  Nourse,  in  the  Strand,/ 

Bookseller  To  His  Majesty./ 

MDCCLXXIV./ 

The  title-pages  of  Vols.  II  to 
VIII  are  without  the  words"  In 
Eight  Volumes"  and  the  print- 
er's double  rule  after  them. 

8  Vols.  8vo.  Size:  8Xx5X 
in.  Bound  in  contemporary  calf. 

Vol.  I.   Collation:  —  Sig.  A 
(unsigned),  2.  leaves;  Sig.  a,  8  leaves;  one  unsigned  leaf;  Sigs. 
B-Cc  in  eights;  one  unsigned  leaf. 

Vol.  I.  Pagination:— -Pp.  2.  (unnumbered) -fxvi  (last  page 
blank)  + 1-401  (last  page  blank).  With  one  copperplate 
facing  page  89. 
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Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sig.  A,  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Cc  in  eights. 
(Sig.  B2.  is  without  signature  mark). 

Vol.  II.  Pagination: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)+ 1-400  (last 
page  blank).  With  five  plates  facing  pages  113, 2.2.1, 2.16, 
2.2.9  an<^  39^- 

Vol.  III.  Collation: — Sig.  A,  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Cc  in  eights; 
Sig.  Dd,  2.  leaves. 

Vol.  III.  Pagination: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  -f 1-404  (last 
page  blank).  With  twenty-two  plates  facing  pages  17, 32., 
49,  91, 140, 149, 188, 191, 192.,  2.13, 2.32.,  248,  2.48, 2.52., 154, 
2.58, 32.2.,  331,  344,  366,  381  and  394. 

Vol.  IV.  Collation: — Sig.  A,  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Z  in  eights; 
Sig.  Aa,  4  leaves  (last  a  blank).  (Sig.  O3  is  without  signature 
mark,  and  Sig.  B3  is  misprinted  B2..) 

Vol.  IV.  Pagination: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  + 1-538+1 
blanks.  With  forty  plates  facing  pages  3 2.,  34,36, 37,48,53, 
62.,  96, 104, 105, 107, 119, 114, 141, 150, 157, 181, 2.04,  2.06, 
107, 2.15, 139, 141,  Z42., 248  (two  plates),  2.5 3, 2.85, 198,  302. 
(twoplates),3ii,32.4,3i8,33i,333,336,  338,  339and343- 

Vol.  V.  Collation: — Sig.  A,  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Cc  in  eights. 

Vol.  V  Pagination: — Pp.iv(unnumbered)  + 1-400.  With 
ten  plates  facing  pages  49, 74, 76, 87, 99, 107, 153, 157,  2.70 
and  386. 

Vol.  VI.  Collation: — Sig.  A,  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Cc  in  eights; 
Sig.  Dd,  4  leaves  (last  a  blank). 

Vol.  VI.  Pagination: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  -f  1-406  +2. 
blanks.  With  twelve  plates  facing  pages  6,  10,  51,  248 
(sometimes  2.61),  175, 2.85, 191, 3x2.,  3x5, 341, 367  and  393 
(sometimes  facing  page  380). 

Vol.  VII.  Collation:— Sig.  A,  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B- Aa  in  eights. 
(Sig.  H3  is  without  signature  mark.) 

Vol.  VII.  Pagination: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  +  1-3  6  8. 
With  eight  plates  facing  pages  19,  61,  62.,  107  (sometimes 
108),  118  (sometimes  134),  2.08, 249  and  2.68. 

Vol.  VIII.  Collation: — Sig.  A,  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-N  in  eights; 
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Sig.  0, 4  leaves;  Sigs.  P-Mm  in  eights.  (Sig.  Mm8is  a  blank, 
and  Sig.  H4  is  without  signature  mark.) 

Vol.  VIII.  Pagination: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  +  I_I99 
(pp.  2.  and  3  unnumbered  and  last  page  blank)  +  338  (Index, 
Sigs.  P-Mm  all  unnumbered,  the  last  two  pages  being 
blanks).  With  three  plates  facing  pages  12.8, 175  and  193. 
In  all  there  are  101  copperplate  engravings. 

Four  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  "Animated 
Nature,"  Dodsley  published  the  second  edition  of  "Polite 
Learning,"  for  which  Goldsmith  had  been  paid  the  sum  of 
five  guineas. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  advertisement  of  the 
"Animated  Nature"  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  there 
was  printed,  according  to  Prior,  the  following  advertise- 
ments in  the  Morning  Chronicle: 

"An  History  of  the  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  To  which  is  added  the  Life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary:  extracted  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  best  Ecclesiastical  Historians.  For  the  Instruction 
of  Youth.  Price  One  Shilling." 

"An  History  of  the  Lives,  Actions,Travels,  Sufferings, 
and  Deaths  of  the  most  eminent  Martyrs  and  Primitive 
Fathers  of  the  Church  in  the  first  Four  Centuries.  For 
the  Instruction  of  Youth." 

These  are  presumed  to  be  the  republications  in  the  book 
forms  of  the  articles  written  by  Goldsmith  for  J.Newbery's 
Christian's  Magazine,  in  1763,  for  which  Newberypaid  the 
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compiler  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  the  receipt  for  which 
was  acknowledged  by  Goldsmith  on  October  n,  1763. 

The  Elkins'  Collection  does  not  include  either  of  these 
pamphlets,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  one.  Whether  or  no  they 
were  even  published  is  a  question  still  to  be  answered.  Prior 
says  that  they  were  published  by  Carnan  and  F.  Newbery, 
in  1774. 

The  day  following  the  above  announcement,  G.  Kears- 
ley  published  Goldsmith's  "Abridgement  of  the  History 
of  England"  as  an  illustrated  duodecimo  volume. 

AN  /  ABRIDGEMENT/  OF  THE/  HISTORY/  OF/  EN- 
GLAND./From /THE  INVASION  OF  JULIUS  CESAR, 
TO  THE/DEATH  OF  GEORGE  11/ [printers  rule] /By 
Dr.  Goldsmith. /[printer's  double  rule,  lower  one  heavy.]/ 
London:/ Printed  for  B. Law,  Ave-Mary-Lane;  G.Robinson,/ 
Paternoster-Row,  G.  Kearsly,  Fleet-Street, T./Davies, 
Russel-Street;  T.  Becket,  T.  Cadell,  and  T.  Evans,  in  the 
Strand./MDCCLXXIV./ 

12.  mo.  Size:  6^x4  in.  Bound  in  claret  colored  calf,  gilt 
edges. 

Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  2.  leaves;  [Frontispiece  on 
heavier  paper  than  that  of  the  text  of  the  book,  inserted 
between  Sigs.  Ai  and  A2.];  Sigs.B-P  in  twelves;  Sigs.  Q,  10 
leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv+2.  pages  for  frontispiece 
+  1-356:— 

Half-title,  p.  i  (unnumbered);  p.  ii  blank;  Frontispiece, 
designed  and  engraved  by  Isaac  Taylor,  2.  pages;  Title- 
page,  p.  iii  (unnumbered);  Books  "Published  by  Dr. 
Goldsmith,"  p.  iv  (unnumbered);  Text  of  the  History, 
pp.  1-356. 

In  addition  to  the  frontispiece  there  are  copper  engrav- 
ings facing  pages  63 ,  96, 2.0 1  and  2.66.  Each  plate  is  signed, 
"Isaac  Taylor,  del.  et.  sculp." 
Sig.  B2.  is  misprinted  R2.. 
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Another  issue  of  the  same  date  bears  the  single  imprint: 
"Printed  for  G.  Kearsley,  No.  46,  Fleet-Street." 

While  staying  at  the  Edgeware-road  farm-house  in 
March,  Goldsmith  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  return  of  an  old 
complaint;  a  strangury  due  to  his  sedentary  habit  of  life. 
Davies  says  that  it  was  brought  on  by  neglect  and  "a  con- 
tinual vexation  of  mind  arising  from  his  involved  circum- 
stances." He  came  to  London  to  have  his  ailment  attended 
to,  though  he  was  not  too  ill  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  his  friends.  He  was  especially  eager  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Club,  to  be  held  on  March  2.5.  But  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  was  so  ill  that  he  sent  for  an 
old  friend,  an  apothecary  named  William  Hawes,  whom  he 
had  often  before  consulted  Hawes  came  and  learned  from 
Goldsmith  that  he  was  suffering  from  violent  pains  in  the 
head.  His  patient  expressed  his  belief  that  James's  powders 
would  set  him  right  again,  but  Hawes,  who  diagnosed  his 
condition  as  one  of  nervous  origin,  thought  that  the  pow- 
ders would  be  dangerous  to  take.  Hawes  tells  the  whole 
story  of  Goldsmith's  final  illness  in  such  detail  and  with 
such  evident  fidelity  to  facts,  that  his  narrative  must  be 
accepted  as  the  truth.  He  repeatedly  begged  Goldsmith  to 
refrain  from  taking  the  powders,  as  they  would  demand 
more  from  his  vitality  than  his  nervous  state  warranted  in 
calling  up.  But  Goldsmith  persisted.  Hawes  then  begged 
as  a  favor  that  Dr.  Fordyce  should  be  called.  But  Fordyce 
was  gone  to  the  Club's  meeting  in  Gerrard  Street,  objected 
Goldsmith,  "where  I  should  also  have  been  had  I  not  been 
indisposed,"  he  added  sadly.  Hawes  offered  to  send  for  him, 
and  at  last  Goldsmith  consented.  Fordyce  came,  and  was  of 
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Hawes's  opinion  that  the  James's  powders  should  not  be 
taken.  Hawes  then  left,  hoping  that  Fordyce's  counsel 
would  prevail,  and  sent  leeches  and  some  medicine  instead 
of  the  powders.  But  though  Goldsmith  accepted  the  leeches 
he  rejected  the  medicine,  and  sent  a  boy  for  a  package  of  the 
powders.  On  Saturday  morning  Hawes  called  again  and 
learned  from  John  Eyles,  Goldsmith's  man-servant,  that 
his  master  was  dozing.  That  night  Hawes  found  Goldsmith 
much  exhausted,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  wished  he 
had  taken  his  friendly  advice  and  not  taken  the  powders. 
Fordyce  called  in  another  physician,  Dr.  Turton,  and  Hawes 
retired  from  attendance.  During  the  week  that  followed 
Goldsmith  was  unable  to  sleep,  though  he  was  quite 
sensible  and  even  cheerful  at  times.  Dr. Turton,  puzzled  to 
account  for  his  patient's  condition  from  the  symptoms, 
asked  him:  "Is  your  mind  at  ease?"  "No,  it  is  not,"  was  the 
reply,  and  they  were  Goldsmith's  last  words.  On  Sunday, 
April  3,  he  lay  calmly  sleeping,  and  it  was  thought  he  had 
passed  the  crisis;  but  at  four  in  the  morning  of  Monday, 
the  apothecary  Maxwell  was  suddenly  called  and  found  the 
sick  man  in  convulsions.  The  spasms  continued  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  but  at  a  quarter  to  five  they  ceased,  and 
Goldsmith  was  dead. 

When  Reynolds  heard  the  sad  news,  he  left  his  studio 
and  did  not  return  to  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Burke  burst 
into  tears.  Miss  Horneck,  when  the  coffin  was  about  to  be 
lowered  into  the  grave,  begged  that  it  might  be  re-opened 
and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  her  dear  friend  cut  for  her.  The 
lock  was  in  her  possession  when  she  died  seventy  years 
later.  Hawes  carried  out  the  funeral  arrangements  made 
by  Burke  and  Reynolds,  and  Goldsmith  was  buried  in  the 
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ground  of  the  Temple  Church.  Reynold's  nephew  attended 
as  chief  mourner,  and  with  him  were  present  John  Day, 
Robert  Day,  Hawes  and  his  friend  Etherington.  Hugh 
Kelly  joined  them  later  unexpectedly,  and  after  the  inter- 
ment they  left  him  still  standing  by  the  grave,  weeping. 
The  funeral  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  April 

9'  x774- 

Goldsmith's  friends  had  thought  of  a  public  funeral, 
the  pall-bearers  to  be  Lord  Shelburne,  Lord  Louth,  Top- 
ham  Beauclerk,  Edmund  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
David  Garrick,  but  on  further  consideration  it  was  decided 
that  a  private  ceremony  was  best,  and  that  a  tablet  should 
be  subscribed  for  to  be  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  suggestion  was  made  by  Reynolds,  who  drew  the 
design  for  it,  which  was  executed  by  Nollekens,  with  the 
epitaph  Johnson  wrote  for  it.  The  tablet,  with  its  medal- 
lion portrait,  was  placed  two  years  later,  in  Poet's  Corner, 
between  the  monuments  of  Gay  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
the  spot  having  been  selected  by  Reynolds. 

The  writing  of  Johnson's  epitaph  has  a  story  in  connec- 
tion with  it  which  Boswell  tells  in  detail.  "I  send  you  the 
poor  dear  Doctor's  epitaph,"  Johnson  wrote  to  Reynolds 
"Read  it  yourself;  and  if  you  think  it  right,  show  it  to  the 
Club."  The  members  had  it  read  to  them  but  so  many 
objections  were  raised  against  it,  that  it  was  decided  to 
petition  Johnson  to  alter  it  more  in  accordance  with  their 
high  estimate  of  Goldsmith's  character,  and  of  his  genius 
as  a  poet.  As  the  members  were  somewhat  shy  of  giving 
offence  to  Johnson  by  daring  to  criticize  his  composition, 
a  petition  was  drawn  up  in  propria  forma,  from  Burke's 
dictation,  and  presented,  as  a  round-robin,  so  that  no  one 
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signature  to  it  should  stand  out  more  than  another.  The 
petition  read  as  follows: — 

"We  the  circumscribers,  having  read  with  great  pleasure, 
an  intended  epitaph  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
which  considered  abstractly,  appears  to  be  for  elegant  com- 
positions and  masterly  style,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
pen  of  its  learned  author;  are  yet  of  the  opinion  that  the 
character  of  the  deceased  as  a  writer,  particularly  as  a  poet, 
is  perhaps  not  delineated  with  all  the  exactness  which  Dr. 
Johnson  is  capable  of  giving  it.  We,  therefore,  with  defer- 
ence to  his  superior  judgment,  humbly  request  that  he 
would  at  least,  take  the  trouble  of  revising  it;  and  of  mak- 
ing such  additions  and  alterations  as  he  shall  think  proper 
on  a  further  perusal.  But  if  we  might  venture  to  express 
our  wishes,  they  would  lead  us  to  request  that  he  would 
write  the  epitaph  in  English,  rather  than  in  Latin;  as  we 
think  the  memory  of  so  eminent  an  English  writer  ought 
to  be  perpetuated  in  the  language  to  which  his  words  are 
likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament,  which  we  also  know 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  late  Doctor  himself." 

The  circumscribers  were:  Edmund  Burke,  E.  Gibbon, 
Jos.  Warton,  Thos.  Franklin,  Ant.  Chamier,  Geo.  Colman, 
T.  Barnard,  R.  B.  Sheridan,  P.  Metcalfe,  W.  Forbes,  J.  Rey- 
nolds and  W.  Vashell. 

Johnson  received  this  round-robin  good-humoredly  and 
begged  Reynolds  to  tell  the  members  of  the  Club  that  he 
would  make  the  alterations  as  they  pleased;  but  as  to  the 
epitaph  being  written  in  English,  he  said  he  would  never 
consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with 
an  inscription  in  English.  The  tablet,  therefore,  bore  the 
inscription  in  Latin: 
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OLIVARII  GOLDSMITH 

Poetae,  Physici,  Historici, 
qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus 

non  tetigit, 

nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit: 

sive  risus  assent  movendi, 

sive  lacrymae, 

affectuum  potens,  at  lenis  dominator; 

ingenio  sublimis,  vividus,  versatitis; 

hoc  monumento  memoriam  coluit 

Sodalium  amor, 

Amicorum  fides, 

Lectorem  veneratio. 

Natus  Hibernia,  Forneiae  Longfordiensis 

in  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 

Nov.  XXIX,  MDCCXXI 

Eblanae  literis  institutus. 

Obiit  Londini 
Apr.  IV.  MDCCLXXIV. 

OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

Poet,  Naturalist,  Historian, 

who  left  scarcely  any  kind  of  writing 

untouched, 

and  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn: 

Whether  smiles  were  to  be  stirred 

or  tears. 

Commanding  our  emotions,  yet  a  gentle  master: 

In  genius  lofty,  lively  versatile, 

in  style  weighty,  clear,  engaging — 
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The  memory  in  this  monument  is  cherished 

By  the  love  of  Companions 

the  faithfulness  of  Friends 

the  reverence  of  Readers. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland, 

at  a  place  called  Pallas, 

(in  the  parish)  of  Forney,  (and  county)  of  Longford. 

on  the  19th.  Nov.  173 1. 

Trained  in  letters  at  Dublin. 

Died  in  London 

4th.  April,  1774. 

In  a  spot  in  the  grounds  of  the  Temple  Church,  to  the 
north,  is  laid  a  stone  to  indicate  the  burial  place  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  stone  covers  the 
grave.  The  stone  is  inscribed:  "Buried  9th.  April,  1774.  Here 
lies  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

Almost  all  of  the  opinions  printed  about  Goldsmith  on 
the  announcement  of  his  death,  spoke  of  his  gentle  manners, 
his  benevolence,  his  kindly  nature,  and  his  virtues.  Perhaps, 
the  most  discriminating  of  these  is  one  quoted  by  Prior 
which  was  printed  on  the  day  after  Goldsmith  died,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Burke: 

"In  an  age  when  genius  and  learning  are  too  generally 
sacrificed  to  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  avarice,  it  is  the 
consolation  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  its  friends,  that  they 
can  commemorate  the  name  of  Goldsmith  as  a  striking 
example  to  the  contrary. 

"Early  compelled,  like  some  of  our  greatest  men,  into 
the  service  of  the  muses,  he  never  once  permitted  his 
necessities  to  have  the  least  improper  influence  on  his 
conduct;  but  knowing  and  respecting  the  honourable  line 
of  his  profession,  he  made  no  further  use  of  fiction  than 
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to  set  off  the  dignity  of  truth;  and  in  this  he  succeeded 
so  happily,  that  his  writings  stamp  no  less  the  man  of 
genius  than  the  universal  friend  of  mankind. 

"Such  is  the  outline  of  his  poetical  character,  which 
perhaps  will  be  remembered  whilst  the  first-rate  poets 
of  the  country  have  any  monument  left  them.  But  alas! 
his  noble  and  immortal  part — the  good  man — is  only 
consigned  to  the  short-lived  memory  of  those  who  are 
left  to  lament  his  death. 

"Having  naturally  a  powerful  bias  on  his  mind  to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  he  was  cheerful  and  indefatigable  in  the 
pursuit  of  it;  warm  in  his  friendships,  gentle  in  his  man- 
ners, and  in  every  act  of  charity  and  benevolence 'the  very 
milk  of  human  kindness.'  Nay  even  his  foibles  and  little 
weaknesses  of  temper  may  be  said  rather  to  show  the 
simplicity  of  his  nature  than  to  degrade  his  understand- 
ing; for  though  there  may  be  many  instances  to  prove  he 
was  no  man  of  the  world,  most  of  those  instances  would 
attest  the  unadulterated  purity  of  his  heart. 

"One  who  esteemed  the  kindness  and  friendship  of 
such  a  man  as  forming  a  principal  part  of  the  happiness 
of  his  life,  pays  this  last,  sincere,  and  grateful  tribute  to 
his  memory." 

Perhaps  no  better  analysis  of  Goldsmith's  character,  nor 
one  of  truer  insight  can  be  cited  than  his  own  delineation 
of  the  character  of  a  poet,  as  written  in  the  eighty-third 
letter  of  "The  Citizen  of  the  World": — 

"I  fancy  the  character  of  a  poet  is  in  every  country  the 
same;  fond  of  enjoying  the  present,  careless  of  the  future; 
his  conversation  that  of  a  man  of  sense,  his  actions  those 
of  a  fool!  Of  fortitude  able  to  stand  unmoved  at  the 
bursting  of  an  earthquake,  yet  of  sensibility  to  be  affected 
by  the  breaking  of  a  tea-cup,  such  is  his  character,  which 
considered  in  every  light  is  the  very  opposite  to  that 
which  leads  to  riches." 
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We  think  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  the  poet  rather  than  the 
essayist  or  historian,  because  it  is  the  poet  who  still  charms 
us  as  he  charmed  the  generation  in  which  he  lived.  And 
what  of  his  prose  is  still  read,  abides  because  of  its  poetic 
quality,  because  of  the  poet's  embracing  humanity  with 
which  that  prose  is  charged.  Neither  his  rhyming  nor  his 
reasoning  but  what  comes  to  us  steeped  in  his  sweet  and 
sympathetic  nature,  so  that  to  read  them  is  to  listen  to  the 
beating  of  his  kind  heart.  It  matters  little  now  whether  he 
suffered  from  his  own  foolishness  or  the  world's  stupid 
employment  of  him.  Both  were  true,  and  yet  both  were 
necessary  for  him  to  do  what  he  did;  and  it  would  be  as  idle 
to  blame  the  one  as  to  ridicule  the  other.  Goldsmith's  writ- 
ings are  a  tale  that  will  never  cease  to  be  told;  and  in  that 
ceaseless  telling  we  shall  realize  the  man  better  than  all 
the  biographies  that  may  ever  be  written  will  realize  him 
for  us. 

The  following  bibliographical  descriptions  deal  with  all 
those  books  which  were  published  after  Goldsmith's  death, 
but  do  not  include  the  few  already  given  in  the  text  of  the 
above  narrative  of  his  life.  I  have  included  also  a  few  books 
which,  though  not  written  by  Goldsmith,  have  been  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Elkins  because  of  their  interest  and  value  as 
contemporary  documents,  and  are  now  not  easily  obtainable 
in  their  original  issues: 

THE  /  COMIC  ROMANCE  /  OF  /  MONSIEUR  SCAR- 
RON,  /  TRANSLATED  BY  /  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.  / 

[printer's  rule.] /  In  Two  Volumes./  [printer's  rule.]  /  Vol.  I. 
[Vol.  II]  /  [printer's  double  rule.]  /  London:  /  printed  for  W. 
Griffin,  in  Catharine/ Street,  Strand./ 1775. 

[In  the  second  volume  the  title-page  has  a  comma 
instead  of  a  period  after  the  word  "Strand"  in  the  imprint.] 
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2.  Vols.  it.  mo.  Size:  6^x3^  in.  Bound  in  polished 
sprinkled  calf,  gilt  backs,  trimmed. 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  5  leaves;  Sigs.  B-O 
in  twelves;  Sig.  P,  8  leaves. 

[In  the  Elkins'  copy,  Sig.  A  has  only  four  leaves,  the 
leaf  of  "Address  to  the  Public"  having  been  bound  in 
error  in  the  second  volume.] 
Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii+1-32.8: — 

Title-page,  p.  1;  p.  2.,  blank;  "Address  to  the  Public," 
pp.  i-ii;  "Contents"  p.  iii-viii;  Text,  pp.  1-318. 
Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-N 
in  twelve. 

[In  the  Elkins'  copy,  Sig.  A  has  five  leaves  owing  to  the 
binder's  mistake  in  including  the  leaf  of  "Address  to  the 
Public"  which  belongs  to  Volume  I.  The  copy  also  lacks  the 
two  blank  pages  at  the  end.] 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii-f  1-2.88: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Contents,"  p.  iii-viii; 
Text,  pp.  1-2.85;  P-  2-^^'  Wank;  2.  blank  pages. 
In  the  pagination  of  page  108,  Vol.  I,  the  figure  "1"  is 
"dropped." 

In  Volume  II,  the  signature  mark  F3  is  misprinted  E3; 
that  of  F4  is  misprinted  E4;  that  of  K$  is  misprinted  K6, 
and  that  of  M5  is  misprinted  M3.  The  marks  for  K4  and 
K6  are  omitted  altogether. 

In  Volume  II  the  following  misprints  occur  in  the 
pagination: — 

P.  12.9  is  misprinted   12..   P.  175  is  misprinted  2.55 

P.  2.78  "  158 

P.  2.79  "  2.59 

P.  2.80  has  the  figure  "2." 

dropped. 
P.  2.82.  is  misprinted  162. 
P.  2.83  "  163 

P.  185  "  182. 

342. 


P. 

164 

u 

2.63, 

P.  2.66 

a 

246. 

P. 

2.67 

u 

M7 

P. 

2.70 

u 

2.50, 

P. 

2.71 

u 

2.51, 

P. 

2-74 

u 

M4- 

The  first  edition  published  in  Ireland  of  "The  Comic 
Romance"  is  even  a  scarcer  book  than  the  first  edition  pub- 
lished in  London: — 

THE  /  COMIC  ROMANCE  /  OF /  MONSIEUR  SCAR- 
RON,/  Translated  by/  Oliver  Goldsmith./  In  two  Vol- 
umes./ [printer's  rule.]  Vol.  I.  [Vol.  11.]/  [printer's  double 
rule.]  Dublin: /Printed  for  Mess.  Price,  Whitestone,  Shep- 
pard,  /  Chamberlaine,  Watson,  Potts,  Hoey,/  Williams,  W. 
Colles,  Wilson,  Moncrieffe,/  Walker,  Jenkin,  Burnet, 
Cross,  Gilbert,/  Armitage,  Spottswood,  Higley,  J.  Colles,/ 
Hillary,  Mills,  Faulkner,  and  Kidd./  [n.  d.]  2.  Vols.  nmo. 
Size:  614  x  3^  in.,  Bound  in  contemporary  calf,  trimmed. 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — Sig.  A.  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-K  in  twelves; 
Sig.  L,  8  leaves. 

Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii  +  1-2.34: — 
Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Address  to  the  Public," pp. 

iii-iv;  "Contents,"  pp.  v-viii;  Text,  pp.  1-2.33;  p.  134, 

blank. 

Vol.  II.  Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-I 
in  twelves;  Sig.  K,  8  leaves. 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  2.  (unnumbered) +vi 
+  1-2.08: — 2.  blank  pages;  Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Con- 
tents," pp.  iii-vi;  Text,  pp.  1-2.07;  P-  2-°^'  Wan^. 

SELECT  POEMS/  BY/  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  M.  B./ 

Consisting  of/  Retaliation,  Double  Transformation./Edwin 
and  Angelina,  a  New  Simile./  [printer's  ornament]/  Lon- 
don: /  Printed  for  W.  Griffin,  at  Garrick's  Head,  Catherine 
Street, /  in  the  Strand. /  [printer's  double  rule.]  /  M  DCC 
LXXV./ 

[The  titles  of  the  poems  are  printed  in  two  columns 
divided  by  a  printer's  ornament.] 

8vo.  Size: — 8f£  x  524  in.  uncut.  Bound  originally  in  grey 
paper  wrappers. 

Collation: — Printed  in  half-sheets.  Sigs.  A-B  in  fours, 
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with  two  leaves  at  beginning  and  end  in  which  the  two 

signatures  are  sewn. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  2.0: — 

Title-page,  p.  1;  p.  1,  blank;  "Retaliation,"  pp.  3-8; 
"Edwin  and  Angelina,"  pp.  9-14;  "The  Double  Trans- 
formation" &c.  pp.  15-2.0. 
The  version  of  "Retaliation"  given  here,  does  not  include 

the  epitaph  on  Whitefoord. 

This  volume  is  not  in  the  Elkins'  Collection,  and  I  am 

indebted  to  the  Bibliography  of  Goldsmith's  writings  by 

Mr.  Iolo  A.  Williams,  for  the  above  description.  I  have 

never  seen  a  copy  of  this  edition. 

THE  /  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS /  OF  /  OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH,  M.  B.  /  CON- 
TAINING ALL  HIS/ESSAYS 
AND  POEMS.  /  [short  taper- 
ing rule.]  /  London:  /  Printed 
for  W.  Griffin,  Catherine- 
Street,  /  in  the  Strand.  /  [short 
printer's  double  rule.]  M  DDC- 
LXXV./ 

8vo.  Printed  in  half-sheets. 
Size: — 8X  x  5K  in.  Bound  in 
full  dark  blue  levant  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  raised  bands  on 
back. 

Collation: — Two  unsigned 
leaves;  Sigs.  A-Bb  in  fours. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp. 
viii  (unnumbered) +iv+ 9-2.00: 
Half-title,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank; 
Title-page,  p.  iii,  p.  iv,  blank;  "Contents,"  pp.  v-vi;  Fly- 
title,  "Essays.  Collecta  Revirescant."  p.  vii;  p.  viii,  blank. 
(All  these  pages  are  unnumbered);  "Preface,"  pp.  i-iv; 
Text  of  Essays,  pp.  9-142.;  General  fly-title:  "Poetical 
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Pieces,"p.  143;  p.  144,  blank;  Fly-title  to  "The  Traveller," 
p.  145;  p.  146,  blank;  "Dedication,"  pp.  147-150;  Text  of 
the  poem,  pp.  151- 164;  Fly-title  to  "The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage," p.  165;  p.  166,  blank;  "To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds," 
pp,  167-168;  Text  of  the  poem,  pp.  169-181  (wrongly 
numbered  161-174);  "Edwin  and  Angelina,"  pp.  183- 
188  (pp.  183-185  are  wrongly  numbered  175-177,  but 
the  numbering  of  pages  186  and  the  rest  of  the  pages  of 
the  book  is  corrected.)  "The  Double  Transformation," 
pp.  189-191;  "A  New  Simile,"  pp.  192.-194;  "Retalia- 
tion," pp.  195-2.00. 

Sig.  D2.  is  wrongly  signed  D3.  The  catchword  at  the 
bottom  of  p.  5  (unnumbered)  is  misprinted  "xxviii. 
Folly"  for  "xxvii.  Folly." 

The  British  Museum  copy  is  lacking  in  the  half-title. 
This  is  a  very  rare  book  in  anything  like  good  condition. 
Most  copies  are  wanting  in  the  general  half-title  to  the 
book.  The  Whitefoord  epitaph  is  not  included  in  the 
reprint  of  "Retaliation,"  printed  here. 

A  /  SURVEY  /  OF  /  EXPERI- 
MENTAL/PHILOSOPHY,/ 
CONSIDERED  IN  ITS/ 
PRESENT  STATE  OF  IM- 
PROVEMENT. /  [printer's 
rule.]  /  Illustrated  with  Cuts.  / 
[printer's  rule.]  /  In  Two  Vol- 
umes. /Vol.  I.  [Vol.  11.]/ [print- 
er's rule.]  /By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, M.  B./  [printer's  double 
rule./  London:/  Printed  for  T. 
Carnan  and  F.  Newbery  jun./  at 
Number  65,  in  St  Paul's 
ChurchYard,/MDCCLXXVI./ 
[On  the  title-page  of  Vol. 
II:  the  words  "In  Two  Vol- 
umes." are  omitted.] 
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2.  Vols.  8  vo.  Size: — 9  x  5  y2  in.  Bound  in  the  original 
blue  paper  boards,  with  pale  brown  paper  back  strips.  Un- 
cut and  the  sheets  unopened. 

Vol.  I.  Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  4  leaves;  Sig.  a,  2.  leaves; 
Sigs.  B-Dd  in  eights;  Sig.  Ee,  2.  leaves.  There  are  also  two 
blank  leaves  at  the  beginning  and  two  at  the  end,  one  leaf 
of  each  set  was  evidently  intended  as  a  paste-down,  and 
end-paper,  since  the  boards  are  without  these. 

Vol.  I.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  xii  (unnumbered)  + 
1-42.0: — 

Half-title,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Title-page,  p.  iii;  "Errata" 

(6  lines),  p.  iv;  "Contents  of  the  First  Volume,"  pp.  v-viii; 

"Advertisement,"  pp.  ix-xii;  (At  foot  of  p.  xii  is  an  eight 

line  "Errata"  list)  Text  of  Volume  One,  pp.  1-41 9;  p.  42.0, 

blank. 

Vol.  II.  Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-F 
in  eights;  Sig.  G,  7  leaves;  Sig.  H-Cc  in  eights;  Sig.  Dd,  6 
leaves.  As  in  volume  one,  there  are  also  two  blank  leaves 
at  the  beginning  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  in- 
tended for  paste-downs  and  end-papers. 

Vol.  II.  Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii  (unnumbered) 
+  1-410: — 

Half-title,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Title-page,  p.  iii;  "Errata" 

(2.  lines),  p.  iv;  "Contents  of  the  Second  Volume,"  pp.  v- 

iii;  Text  of  Books  II  and  III,  pp.  1-4 10. 

Book  III  ends  on  p.  2.1 1;  p.  2,12.  is  a  blank,  and  Book 

IV  begins  on  p.  113. 

Sig.  a  in  Volume  I  is  an  insert,  the  catchword  at  the 

foot  of  page  viii  referring  to  the  first  page  of  the  text. — 

"A  Survey,"  instead  of  "Advertisement"  which  is  the  first 

word  at  the  head  of  p.  ix. 

There  are  24  full-page  copper  plates  in  both  volumes 

— eleven  in  volume  one,  and  thirteen  in  volume  two. 

These  are  numbered  one  to  twenty-four. 

The  work  was  originally  published  in  boards  at  11s. 
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OLIVER   GOLDSMITH,   M.  If. 


Tut  LIFE    01       h  i        HOI 


POEMS  /  AND  /  PL  AYS./  BY/ 
OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  M. 
B./TO  WHICH  IS  prefixed,/  poems 

The  Life  of  the  Author.  /  Dub- 
lin: /  Printed  for  Messrs.  Price, 
Sleater,  W.  Watson,  White-  plays. 

stone, /Chamberlaine,  S. 
Watson,  Burrowes,  Potts, 
Williams,/  Hoey,  Wilkinson, 
Sheppard,  W.  Colles,  W.Wil- 
son, /  Moncrieffe,  Walker, 
Jenkin,  Hallhead,  Exshaw,/ 
Spotswood,  Burnet,  P.Wilson, 
Armitage,  /  E.  Cross,  Hillary, 
Wogan,  Mills,  White,  /  T. 
Watson,  Talbot,  Higly,  and 
Beatty./M,  DCC,  LXXVII./ 

8  vo.  Printed  on  large  and  « 
thick  paper.  Size:  8^x5  in.  Bound  in  contemporary  calf. 

Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-Y  in 
eights;  Sig.  Z,  2.  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  iv  (unnumbered)  +  xii  + 
1-32.8:— 

Title-page,  p.  i;  Three  line  note:  "This  Edition  con- 
tains several  Additions  and  Correc-/tions  never  before 
printed;  being  the  only  perfect  one  ever  published  of  this 
celebrated  Author's  Poems."/,  p.  ii;  "Contents,"  p.  iii;  p. 
iv,  blank;  "The  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.,"  sur- 
mounted by  a  medallion  engraving  of  the  head  of  Gold- 
smith, signed  "Esdall  Sculpt."  pp.  i-x;  "Woty's  Epitaph," 
p.  xi;  p.  xii,  blank;  Fly-title  to  "Poems  by  Dr.  Goldsmith." 
p.  1  (unnumbered);  p.  i,  blank;  Text  of  four  poems,  pp. 
3 - 1 1 ;  p.  1 2.,  blank ;  Fly-title  to  "The  Hermit,"  p.  13^.14, 
blank;  "Letter  respecting  The  Hermit,"  pp.  15-16;  Text 
of  the  poem,  pp.  17-2.3;  two  poems,  pp.  2.4-2.6;  Fly-title 
to  "The  Traveller,"  p.  2.7;  p.  2.8,  blank;  "Dedication,"  pp. 
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2.Q-31;  p.  32.,  blank;  Text  of  poem,  pp.  33-47;  p.  48, 
blank;  Fly- title  to  "The  Deserted  Village,"  p.  49;  p.  50, 
blank;  "Dedication,"  pp.  51-52.;  Text  of  poem,  pp.  52.-66: 
three  poems,  pp.  67-70;  Fly-title  to  "The  Haunch  of 
Venison,"  p.  71;  p.  72.,  blank;  Text  of  poem,  pp.  73-77; 
five  poems,  pp.  78-81;  p.  82.  blank;  Fly-title  to  "Retalia- 
tion", p.  83;  five  line  note,  p.  84;  Text  of  poem,  pp.  85-92.; 
"Postscript"  (Whitefoord's  Epitaph),  pp.  92.-93;  p.  94, 
blank;  General  title;  "Plays  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  p.  95;  p. 
96,  blank;  Fly-title  to  "The  Good-Natur'd  Man,"  p.  97; 
p.  98,  blank;  "Preface"  pp.  99-100;  Text  of  play,  pp.  101- 
2.05;  p.  2.06,  blank;  Fly-title  to  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
with  the  date  1772.  as  the  year  of  its  first  printing,  p. 
2.07;  p.  2.08,  blank;  "Dedication,"  p.  109;  Prologue,  Text 
of  play  &  Epilogue,  pp.  2.10-32.8. 

The  regular  edition  of  this  first  edition  of  "Poems  and 
Plays"  has  a  title-page  different  from  the  above  Large  Paper 
issue.  It  is  as  follows: — 

POEMS  /  AND/PLAYS.  /  By/Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.  /  To 
which  is  prefixed,/  The  Life  of  the  Author./  Printed  for 
[here  follows  an  oval  engraving  with  a  ribbon  running 
across  in  which  is  printed,  "History  Poetry  Philosophy 
Miscellanies,  etc."]  Wm.  Wilson  /  Bookseller  &  Stationer  /  at 
Homer's  head  /  No  6  Dame  Street  /  the  Corner  of/  Palace 
Street, /Dublin. /[here  engraving  ends] /M,DCC,LXXVII./ 
This  book  is  also  an  octavo  in  size  with  the  collation  and 
pagination  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Large  Paper  edition. 
There  are  no  catchwords  in  either  issue.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  oval  engraving  on  the  title-page  of  the  small  octavo 
edition  was  engraved  by  Bartolozzi  after  a  design  byCipriani. 

NO VELLETTES, /  SELECTED  FOR  THE  USE  OF/ 
YOUNG  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN;/ Written  by/ 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  /  Mrs.  Griffith,  &c.  /  and  /  Illustrated  by 
elegant  Engravings. /[printer's  rule.] /"From  flower  to 
flower,  from  tree  to  tree,  /  "Culling  of  sweets — thus  roves 
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the  bee; /"And  in  one  fragrant  heap  we  find/  "The  quin- 
tessence of  all  combined."/  [printer's rule.] /[printer's orna- 
ment.] /  [printer's  double  rule.]  /  London:  /  Printed  for 
Fielding  and  Walker,  Pater-noster-row.  /  M,  DCC,  LXXX.  / 

8  vo.  Size:  8>£  x  5^  in.  Bound  in  contemporary  sheep, 
with  red  leather  title-label  on  back. 

Collation;  Sig.  a,  4  leaves;  (Sig.  a  appearing  on  Sig.  az); 
Sigs.  B-X  in  eights;  Sig.  Y,  4  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii  + 1-32.8: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "Preface,"  pp.  iii-vi;  "Con- 
tents", pp.  vii-viii;  "Novellettes,"  pp.  1-32.8. 

Pages  iv  and  v  are  misnumbered  ii  and  iii.  Pp.  1 2.8, 2.2.4 
and  183  are  misnumbered  108,  2.04  and  382.  respectively. 
The  "elegant"  engravings  are  on  copper  and  consist  of  a 
frontispiece,  facing  the  title-page,  and  four  plates  facing 
pages  2.8, 176, 102.  and  2.40.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  E.  Griffith  in  the  form  of  an  oval  with  a  highly 
flattering  decoration  of  flowers  and  a  lyre  beneath,  and 
the  titles  of  her  books  printed  on  pictured  volumes. 
Although  Goldsmith's  name  stands  first  on  the  title-page, 
the  two  "novellettes"  by  him  are  printed  last  in  the 
volume.  The  titles  of  these  are:  "A  Register  of  Scotch 
Marriages,"  and  "The  History  of  Cyrillo  Padovano,  the 
noted  Sleep -Walker." 

POEMS  /  AND  /  PLAYS.  /  By  /  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 
M.B.  /  to  which  is  Prefixed/The  Life  of  the  Author./  [waved 
line]  /  London.  /  Printed  for  B.  Ne wbery  and  /  T.  Johnson,  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard.  /  MDCCLXXX.  / 

12.  mo.  Size: — 7  x  46/l6  in.  Bound  in  contemporary  calf. 

Collation:  Unsigned  Sig.,  2.  leaves  (containing  engravings 
in  copper  of  portrait  and  title-page);  Sigs.  B-N  in  twelves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  2.  (unnumbered)+x+ 1-2.72. 
+6  (unnumbered): — 

P.  1,  blank;  Engraved  head  of  Goldsmith  surrounded 
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by  a  wreath  and  resting  on  a  pedestal  with  four  lines 
engraved  on  it,  p.  2.;  Engraved  title-page  enclosed  in  an 
ornamental  frame,  p.  3;  p.  4,  blank;  "The  Life  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  M.  B.,"  pp.  i-x  (on  lower  portion  of  p.  x  is 
printed  Woty's  Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  Goldsmith); 
Fly-title,  p.  i;  p.  2.,  blank;  Text  of  poems,  pp.  3-77;  p-  78, 
blank;  Fly-title,  p.  79;  p.  80,  blank;  Fly-title  to  "The 
GoodNatur'dMan,"p.8i;p.82.,blank;  Preface,pp.  83-84; 
Prologue  and  Dramatis  Personam,  pp.  8  5  -8  6;  Text  of  "The 
Good-Natur'dMan,"pp.87-i74;"Epilogue,"pp.i75-i76; 
Fly-title  to  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," p.  177;  p.  178,  blank; 
Dedication,  p.  179;  Prologue,  pp.  180-18 1;  Dramatis 
Personam,  p.  182.;  Text  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  pp. 
183-2.72.;  "Epilogue  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  pp.  2.73-2.74 
(unnumbered);  Epilogue  by  J.  Cradock,  p.  2.75;  p.  176, 
blank;  Contents,  p.  277;  Four-line  publishers'  note,  p.  2.78. 
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The  above  is,  in  all  probability,  the  first  London  edition 
of  the  "Poems  and  Plays,"  which  originally  came  out  in 
Dublin  three  years  earlier.  (See  supra.) 

Page  1 1  is  misprinted  n,  and  page  253  is  misprinted  2.2.1. 
There  are  no  catchwords. 

On  the  fly-title  to  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  the  date  of 
the  first  printing  is  given  as  1772.  instead  of  1773. 

Facing  page  87  is  a  copperplate  engraving  of  Powel  in 
the  character  of  Honey  wood;  and  facing  page  183  is  a  sim- 
ilar engraving  of  Quick  in  the  character  of  Tony  Lumpkin. 

AN/  ACCOUNT/OF  THE  LATE/DR.  GOLDSMITH'S 
ILLNESS, /so  far  as  relates  to  ^. 

the  /  Exhibitions  /  of  /  Dr. 


EXHIBITION 


i;       I  Id    Alllt  d     Pi 

in  i!k  beginning  of  Ai  i  ri   Dli 


James's  Powders:/  Together 
with /Remarks  on  the  Use  and 

Abuse  of  Powerful  Medicines/  Dr.  goldsmith's  illness, 
in  the  beginning  of  Acute 
Diseases.  /  [printer's  rule.]  /  By 
William  Hawes,  Apothecary./ 
[printer's  double  rule.]  /  Lon- 
don: /  Printed  for  W.  Brown, 
and  H.Gardner, in  the  Strand;/ 
J.  Hinton,  and  T.  Evans,  Pater- 
noster-Row; S.  Hooper, /Lud- 
gate-Hill;  J.Williams,  Fleet- 
Street;  and  W. Daven-/hill, 
opposite  the  Royal-Exchange /MDCCLXXIV./ 

4to.  Printed  in  half-sheets.  Size:  8^x6K  in.  Bound  in 
half  green  polished  morocco,  gilt  edges,  by  Riviere.  On  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover  is  Austin  Dobson's  bookplate,  and 
pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  is  a  pen  drawing,  by 
Hugh  Thomson,of  Goldsmith's  Chair  and  Cane.  The  draw- 
ing is  signed  and  lettered  by  the  artist:  "Goldsmith's  Chair 
&  Cane  for  Austin  Dobson.  Oct.  8, 1889." 
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1  Baoww,    UK]   il.  Gakdmii,  in  the  Sinnd. 

I    H  f.  EVANI,   J'jI.-r.ioiUr.RoT.  , 

1  '         1  1  1  •*..  [kct-ftrwtj  and  W.  Ooi«. 

tht  Roytl  EiLiWgc. 

MDCCLXXIV,    * 


Collation: — One  unsigned  leaf;  Sigs.  A-F  in  twos;  one 
unsigned  leaf. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.vi  (unnumbered) +1-2.2.: — 

Title-page,  p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  "To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  Edmund  Burke,  Esq.,"  pp.  iii-vi;  Text  of  "Account," 
pp.  1-2.1;  p.  2.2.,  blank. 

During  his  last  illness  Goldsmith  took  James's  powders 
in  the  belief  that  he  would  benefit  by  them.  Hawes,  the 
surgeon-apothecary  and  author  of  this  pamphlet  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  Goldsmith  from  using  these  powders  and 
tried  to  turn  him  to  other  remedies.  The  account  here 
given  tells  of  Hawes's  efforts  to  do  his  best  for  his  patient, 
and  was  written  to  explain  himself  and  his  conduct  as 
against  those  who  had  criticized  him.  "The  event  which 
gave  rise  to  this  Pamphlet,"  he  writes  in  his  Dedication, 
"hath  given  a  very  sincere  concern  to  me,  as  well  as  to  many 
others."  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this  pamphlet  were 
devoted  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  an  institution  which 
Hawes  founded.  In  his  final  note  to  this  "Account,"  Hawes 
announces  this  intention: — 

"As  my  late  respected  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, was  pleased  to  honour  Dr.  Cogan  and  myself  with 
his  patronage  and  assistance  in  the  undertaking  for  the 
recovery  of  persons  apparently  dead  by  drowning,  and  other 
sudden  accidents,  now  on  the  point  of  being  established  in 
this  kingdom;  I  think  I  cannot  shew  a  greater  proof  of  my 
esteem  for  the  deceased,  than  by  applying  the  profits  of  this 
Publication  (if  any  should  arise)  to  an  institution,the  design 
of  which  was  favoured  with  his  approbation." 
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THE/TEARS  OF  GENIUS./OCCASIONED  BY  THE 
DEATH  OF/  DR.  GOLDSMITH.  /By,  Courtney  Mel  mot  h./ 
[printer's  double  rule.]/  London:/  Printed  for  T.  Becket, 
Corner  of  the  Adelphi,/in  the  Strand.  MDCCLXXIV./ 

4to.  Printed  in  half-sheets.  Size: — 10^x7^  in.  Bound 
in  half  dark  green  morocco,  marbled  paper  sides. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  2.  leaves;  Sigs.  B-H  in  twos. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  32.  (the  first  six  are  unnum- 
bered):— 

Half-title,  p.  1;  p.  2.,  blank;  Title-page, p.  3;  p.  4,  blank; 

"To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  pp.  5-6;  Text  of  the  poem,  pp. 

7"32- 

The  date  of  the  dedication  is  April  9th,  1774. 

"Courtney  Melmoth"  is  a  pseudonym  for  Samuel  Jackson 

Pratt  (1749-18 14).  Pratt  entered  the  Church  of  England, 

but  gave  up  the  ministry  to  take  up  the  profession  of  an 

actor.  He  appeared  in  Dublin  in  1773  when  he  adopted  the 

stage  name  of  Courtney  Melmoth;  but  he  made  no  success 

on  the  stage  and  took  to  literature  and  bookselling  and  the 

writing  of  plays.  He  traded  in  Bath  as  a  bookseller  and  some 

of  his  plays  were  performed  at  Drury  Lane. 

THE/  DRUIDS  MONUMENT,/  A/  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
MEMORY/  OF/  Dr.  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH./  By  the 
Author  of  the  Cave  of  Morar./  [printer's  rule.]/  "Dignum 
laude  Virum/  "Musa  Vetat  mori."/  [printer's  rule.]  /  London :/ 
Printed  for  T.  Davies,/  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,/  M, 
DCC,LXXIV./ 

4to.  Size: — io>^x8>^in.  Bound  in  half  dark  brown 
morocco,  cloth  sides. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  4  leaves;  Sig.B,4  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  16  (pp.  1-5  and  15-16  are 
unnumbered): — 

Half-title, p.  i,p.  2.,  blank;  Title-page, p.  3;  p. 4,  blank; 

Text  of  poem,  pp.  5-14;  "Postscript,"  pp.  15-16. 

This  tribute  to  Goldsmith's  memory  includes  the  epitaph 
written  by  W.Woty,  which  is  printed  in  the  first  collected 
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edition  of  Goldsmith's  "Poems  and  Plays"  (Dublin,  1777). 
The  writer  suggests  that  Woty's  lines  would  be  a  fit  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Druid's  monument: — 

"Adieu,  sweet  bard,  to  each  fine  feeling  true, 
"Thy  virtues  many,  and  thy  foibles  few, 
"Those  formed  to  charm  e'en  vicious  minds,  and  these 
"With  harmless  mirth  the  social  soul  to  please, 
"Another's  woe  thy  heart  could  always  melt, 
"None  gave  more  free,  for  none  more  deeply  felt. 
"Sweet  bard  adieu,  thy  own  harmonious  lays 
"Have  sculptur'd  out  thy  monument  of  praise. 
"Yes — these  survive  to  time's  remotest  day, 
"While  drops  the  bust,  and  boastful  tombs  decay. — 
"Reader,  if  number'd  in  the  muse's  train, 
"Go  tune  thy  lyre,  and  imitate  his  strain; 
"But,  if  no  poet  thou,  reverse  the  plan, 
"Depart  in  peace,  and  imitate  the  man." 

THE/  LIFE/  OF/  DR.  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH:/  WRIT- 
TEN FROM/  PERSONAL  KNOWLEDGE,  AUTHEN- 
TIC PAPERS,  and/  other  indubitable  Authorities./  To 
which  are  added,/  Such  select  Observations,  from  various 
Parts  of  this/ Writer's  Works,  as  may  tend  to  recreate  the 
Fancy,/  improve  the  Understanding,  and  amend  the  Heart./ 
[printer's  rule.]/  Sweet  Poet  of  nature,  dear  Goldsmith, 
adieu!/  As  I  witness'd  thy  worth,  to  thy  fame  I'll  be  true:/ 
The  tear  of  soft  feeling  most  surely  will  start,/  He  must 
reach  the  warm  bosom  who  writes  to  the  heart;/  But  why 
should  I  check  of  sensation  the  tear?/  The  Muses  already 
have  wept  on  thy  bier./  [printer's  double  rule.]/  London:/ 
Printed  for  J.  Swan,  in  the  Strand,  1774./  (Price  is  6d.) 
8  vo.  Printed  in  half-sheets.  Size:  8^6  x  5^6  (uncut).  Bound  in 
brown  polished  calf  by  De  Coverly. 

Collation: — Unsigned  Sig.,  ileaf;  Sigs.  B-G  in  fours. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.ii  (unnumbered)  + 1-46+ x: — 
Title-page, p.  i;  p.  ii,  blank;  Text,  pp.  1-46;  2.  blank 

pages. 
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Sig.  Bi  is  wrongly  signatured  B3. 
This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  "Life"  of  Goldsmith,  but  it 
is  of  very  little  value  as  a  source  of  information.  Most  of  the 
brochure  is  taken  up  with  extracts  from  Goldsmith's  poems. 
The  writer  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Thomas  Percy, 
later  Bishop  of  Dromore. 

Prior  says  that  William  Godwin  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Goldsmith  wrote  for  John  Newbery  the  nursery  tale  of 
Goody  Two  Shoes.  Godwin  urged  Prior  to  ascertain  if  there 
were  any  truth  in  his  conjecture,  and  Prior  notes  that  he 
spared  no  reasonable  means  to  that  end.  His  conclusions  may 
best  be  stated  in  his  own  words,  and,  as  he  says,  the  reader 
must  be  left  to  form  his  own  judgment. 

Of  the  tale  itself,  Prior  remarks,  it  is  "a  story  which 
however  seemingly  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  powers 
exhibits  as  he  [Godwin]  remarks,  the  skill,  good  taste,  and 
good  feeling  of  a  practised  writer  of  no  inferior  order."  In 
acting  on  Godwin's  suggestion,  Prior  searched  for  the  date 
of  the  first  publication  of  the  book,  and  after  diligent 
research,  found  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  for  December  17, 1764: — 

"The  History  of  little  Goody  Two  Shoes,  otherwise 
Mrs.  Margery  Two  Shoes.  With  the  means  by  which 
she  acquired  her  learning  and  wisdom,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  her  estate;  set  forth  at  large  for  the 
benefit  of  those — 

"Who  from  a  state  of  rags  and  care 
And  having  shoes  but  half  a  pair 
Their  fortune  and  their  fame  would  fix 
And  gallop  in  a  coach  and  six." 

From  this  and  other  advertisements  Prior  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  tale  was  published  "early  in  176 5,  when 
the  pecuniary  means  of  the  Poet  were  known  to  be  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  no  employment  would  probably  have  been  refused, 
although  such  was  his  occasional  pride,  that  he  would  not 
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be  known  to  give  his  pen  to  what  seemed  a  childish  sub- 
ject. No  cet tain  proof  however  exists  of  his  connexion  with 
a  tale  which  far  from  lowering,  would  add  to  the  versatil- 
ity and  ingenuity  of  his  pen." 

Washington  Irving  was  of  the  opinion  that  Goldsmith 
did  write  "Little  Goody  Two  Shoes,"  and  Mr.  Charles 
Welsh,  in  his  preface  to  the  facsimile  reprint  of  the  third 
(1776)  edition  of  the  tale,  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
opinion.  Mr.  Welsh  came  across  an  earlier  advertisement 
than  the  one  Prior  quoted,  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  Dec.  1 9 
— Jan.  1, 1764-5,^  which  among  a  list  of  books  to  be  pub- 
lished by  J.  Newbery  "Goody  Two  Shoes"  is  specially 
announced.  "We  are  also  desired  to  give  notice,"  runs  the 
advertisement,  "that  there  is  in  the  press,  and  speedily  will 
be  published,  either  by  subscription  or  otherwise  as  the 
public  shall  please  to  determine,  the  History  of  Little 
Goody  Two  Shoes,  otherwise  called  Margery  Two  Shoes. 
Printed  and  sold  at  the  Bible  and  Sun  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
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yard,  where  may  be  had  all  Mr.  Newbery's  little  books  for 
the  children  and  youth  of  these  kingdoms  and  the  colonies." 
Mainly  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Welsh's  arguments,  Mr. 
Gibbs,  in  his  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Works  for  Bonn's 
Standard  Library,  included  this  tale,  though  he  thinks  that 
Goldsmith  may  have  written  the  preface  only  to  it. 

No  copies  of  either  the  first  or  second  edition  of  this 
little  book  are  known  to  be  extant.  As  the  Elkins'  Collection 
does  not  contain  a  copy  of  the  third  edition,  reference  to 
that  must  be  made  to  Welsh's  facsimile  reprint.  The  descrip- 
tions given  below  are  of  copies  in  the  Elkins' Collection: — 

THE/  HISTORY/  OF/  LITTLE  GOODY  TWO-SHOES;/ 

Otherwise  called  /  Mrs.  Margery  Two-Shoes.  /  With  /  The 
Means  by  which  she  acquired  her  Learning  /  and  Wisdom, 
and  in  Consequence  /  thereof  her  Estate.  /  Set  forth  at  large 
for  the  Benefit  of  those,  /  Who  have  a  State  of  Rags  and 
Care,  /  And  having  Shoes  but  half  a  Pair,  /  Their  Fortune 
and  their  Fame  would  fix,  /  and  gallop  in  a  Coach  and  Six.  / 
See  the  Original  Manuscript  in  the  Vatican  /  at  Rome  and 
the  Cutsof  Michael  Angelo/illustrated  with  the  Comments 
of  our  great  /  modern  Critics.  /  [  printer's  double  rule.]  / 
London.  /  Printed  for  T.  Carnan  and  F.  Newbery,  /  jun,  at 
No.  65  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  /  MDCCLXXX.  /  [price 
Six-pence,  bound  and  gilt.]  /  [n.  d.] 

64  mo.  Size.  3>^x  2.Vl6in.  Bound  by  Riviere  in  full  dark 
blue  levant  morocco,  gilt  edges. 

Collation: — Sigs.  A-K  in  eights. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  156  +  4: — 

Title-page,  p.  1;  Note  to  the  public,  p.  2.;  Dedication, 

p.  3;  Text,  pp.  4-156;  "Books  for  the  Instruction  and 

Amusement  of  Children,"  4  unnumbered  pages. 
Pages  1-4  are  unnumbered. 

A  copperplate  engraving,  titled,  "Little  Goody  Two 
Shoes"  faces  the  title-page,  and  the  text  of  the  tale  is  illus- 
trated with  rough  woodcuts  in  the  Chap-book  fashion. 
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The  preface  referred  to  by  Gibbs  is  here  printed  as  an 
"Introduction.  By  the  Editor",  and  occupies  pages  4-12.  of 
the  book.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts — part  2. 
beginning  on  page  65,  and  ending  on  page  140.  Pages  141- 
154  are  taken  up  with  an  Appendix  entitled,  "The  Golden 
Dream;  or  the  Ingenuous  Confession."  Pages  155-156  con- 
tain "A  Letter  from  the  Printer  which  he  desires  may  be 
inserted."  and  is  signed  with  the  initials,  "W.  B." 

The  same  publishers  issued  an  edition  bound  in  illus- 
trated paper  boards,  with  the  same  frontispiece  as  a  wood- 
cut. It  was  published  in  1780  and  is  a  reprint  of  the  above 
1775  edition,  except  for  a  slight  change  in  the  last  line  of 
the  title-page,  which  reads:  "[Price  Six-Pence,  bound.]' 
The  Elkin's  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  boards  as  originally  is- 
sued, and  is  preserved  in  a  slip  case,  bound  in  half  morocco. 

A  very  rare  edition  is  that  printed  by  Isaiah  Thomas  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1787.  Its  illustrations  are  all  wood- 
cuts, but  these  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  Carnan  &  New- 
bery's  editions.  The  title-page  reprints  the  wording  of  the 
London  editions,  but  adds  the  following  in  place  of  the 
English  imprint: — 

THE  FIRST  WORCESTER  EDITION.  /  Printed  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  ./  By  Isaiah  Thomas,  /  And  sold, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  his  Book/  store.  MDCCLXXX- 
VII./ 

64  mo.  Size: — 4^5  x  1.1/&  in.  Bound  in  full  polished  brown 
calf,  gilt  top,  uncut  and  with  some  of  the  sheets  unopened. 
With  the  book-ticket  of  Robert  Hoe. 
Collation: — Sigs.  A-K  in  eights. 
Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  158  +  6: — 

Two  blank  pages;  p.  1,  blank;  Frontispiece,  p.  2.;  Title- 
page,  p-  3;  p.  4,  blank;  Dedication  by  Thomas,  p.  5;  Intro- 
duction, pp.  6-14;  Text  of  Goody  Two  Shoes,  pp.  1 5-142. 
(Part  II  beginning  on  p.  67;)  Appendix,  pp.  143-156;  "A 
Letter  from  the  Printer,"  pp.  157-8;  "Books  for  the 
Instruction  and  Amusement  of  Children,"  printed  and 
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sold  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  2.  unnumbered  pages;  i  blank 
pages. 

Another  juvenile  publication  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  Goldsmith  is  that  known  as  "Tommy  Trip."  The 
earliest  edition  of  this  known  to  Mr.  Charles  Welsh,  was 
the  ninth, with  the  date  1767.  Mr.Welsh,  however,  found 
that  the  book  was  advertised  in  1762..  The  Elkins'  Collec- 
tion, however,  includes  a  copy  of  the  fifth  edition,  which 
has  no  date,  but  which  has  been  assigned  to  1748.  It  bears 
the  imprint  of  B.  Collins  of  Salisbury  in  association  with  J. 
Newbury.  Collins,  it  will  be  remembered,  printed  Gold- 
smith's "Vicar  of  Wakefield": — 

A  /  PRETTY  BOOK  /  OF  /  PICTURES  /  FOR  LITTLE 
MASTERS  AND  MISSES:/or, /TOMMY  TRIP'S  / HIS- 
TORY OF  BEASTS  AND  BIRDS./  With  a  familiar  De- 
scription of/  Each  in  Verse  and  Prose.  /  To  which  is  prefix'd, 
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/  The  History  of  little  Tom  Trip  himself,  of /his  Dog  Jouler, 
and  of  Woglog  the  /  great  Giant.  /  [printer's  rule]  /  The 
Fifth  Edition./ [printer's  rule.] /London:/ Printed  for  J. 
Newbery,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, /opposite  the  North 
Door;  S.  Crowder  on  the  Bridge;  /  and  B.  Collins,  Bookseller, 
on  the  New-Canal,  in  /Salisbury./  [1748?] 

48  mo.  Bound  in  ornamented  paper  boards,  rebacked  in 
leather,  and  preserved  in  a  slip  case.  Size:  4V16X  3  K  in. 

Collation: — Sig.  A  (unsigned),  4  leaves;  Sigs.  B-F  in 
twelves;  Sig.  G,  z  leaves. 

Pagination  &  Contents: — Pp.  viii+1-124 — 

"Lately  published,"  p.  i;  Frontispiece  woodcut,  p.  ii; 

Title-page,  p.  iii;  "Some  Account  of  the  Author,"  pp.  iv- 

vii;  Text,  pp.  viii+ 1-1^4: 

The  little  book  is  illustrated  with  woodcuts  of  animals 
and  birds  which  accompany  the  descriptions  in  verse  and 
prose. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  either  "Little  Goody  Two  Shoes"  or 
"Tommy  Trip."  The  introductions  to  both  books  show  no 
marks  of  Goldsmith's  style,  and  the  dates  of  their  publica- 
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tions  preclude  any  consideration  of  Goldsmith's  connection 
with  them.  In  all  probability,  the  first  edition  of  "Little 
Goody  Two  Shoes"  was  printed  about  1762.,  if  not  earlier. 
At  that  time  Goldsmith  had  barely  escaped  from  the 
Griffith's  household,  and  was  too  unpractised  a  hand  for 
John  Newbery  to  entrust  with  the  writing  of  books  of 
which  he  was  making  a  specialty.  Newbery  had  already  in 
his  service  writers  who  were  much  more  experienced  and 
who  had  already  proved  themselves  competent,  in  the 
persons  of  the  brothers  Griffith  and  Giles  Jones.  Nichols, 
in  his,  "Literary  Anecdotes,"  is  entirely  in  favor  of  these  as 
being  the  authors  of  this  juvenile.  In  the  British  Museum 
is  a  copy  of  "Little  Goody  Two  Shoes"  annotated  by  John 
Winter  Jones  who  was  for  many  years  Principal  Librarian 
of  that  library,  and  he  was  a  grandson  of  one  of  the  brothers. 
As  for  "Tommy  Trip,"  if  the  date  of  the  fifth  edition 
be  correctly  surmised  at  1748,  then  Goldsmith  could  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  for  in  that  year  he  was  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Moreover,  if  1748  be  the  correct  date  for 
the  fifth  edition,  the  first  edition  must  have  been  published 
even  earlier,  probably  at  the  time  when  Goldsmith  was 
preparing  himself  for  entrance  into  the  Established  Church. 
Goldsmith  himself  refers  to  Newbery  in  his  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  as  "compiling  materials  for  the  history  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Trip,"  so  that  even  if  the  first  edition  of  that  work 
was  published  after  1748,  Goldsmith  had  no  hand  in  it. 
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